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State of California ‘ | e Health and Welfare Agency 


ops ° &. 


Memorandum 


To : B» Hy Newman ~ Family & Children Division Date : Jumé lL, 1968 
cc: H. E. Simmons Subject: Civil Rights Pamphlet-- 
Leon Lefson — Welfare System Suggestion 
William Wilsnack 8-005 
Leonard Alpert 
From : Department of Social Welfare 
Nick Groesbeck 


Division for the Blind 


At the time this regulation was developed, Phil Greenblat carried the 
department responsibility and I gave him some assistance. Right off hand 
and without researching the matter, I do not remember why we required that 
the recipient receive the pamphlet during each reinvestigation. I understand 
that presently Mr. Ostby has the Civil Rights responsibility, and unless he 
has researched the Federal Handbook and the file on Civil Rights, I would 
recommend that he or someone else do this. before this regulation is taken 

to Public Hearing. 
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Memorandum RA ad 
Toes Marion Chopson Date =: October 18, 1965 
ce: E. Maclatchie< ~~ Subject: Madera County Hospital -- 
L. Kennedy AFDC emergency medical care 
R. Michaels and D.B. 645 (Mrs. Josephine 
E. Evans Morris and Mrs. Calvin 
Shoals AFDC) { t., 


Fi at 
From : Department of Social Welfare Area III m 
Helen Clauson 


May we have a decision as to whether Department Bulletin 645 is or is not 
applicable, and whether action by SDPH is indicated. Other than to request 
information from the county we have not suggested any action in addition to 
that taken by the county. | 


On September 13, an AFDC recipient and an applicant for restoration of AFDC 
(sisters Mrs. Morris and Mrs. Shoals) requested medical care from the 
emergency staff on duty at the Madera County Hospital at 9:30 p.m. A | 
receptionist, and a staff physician are accused of making derogatory re- 
marks; specifically that the receptionist told the women they should get 
work so the family could afford two cars and therefore bring the children 
for care during normal clinic hours. The doctor is quoted as saying "two 
days ago you drought one child, yesterday another one, and pretty soon its 
going to be the whole damm family” and "I think I'll get a bottle of shoe 
ish and paint my face black so that I can get free medical treatment." 

see clippings attached) One child was subsequently admitted for 2 days 
hospital care. 


The recipient or applicant for restoration of aid (Mr. Mabey did not know 

which) the day after the incident called at the welfare department office 

~ was informed of the right to file a complaint under Department Bulletin 
Se 


Nothing further was heard by the county until the delegation appeared at 

the board of supervisors meeting on September 5 described in the clippings. 
Reverend Haynes, President of the Madera Chapter of the NAACP requested 
either a public apology from Dr. Drexel, or his resignation; the setting 
aside of the certification of the top three in civil service examinations; 

the appointment of a Negro receptionist; board intervention to see “that 

all county agencies remind themselves that they are no better than anyone else 
in any way except by opportunity and that brings with it responsibility." 
Reverend Haynes claims other acts of discrimination by the hospital; diffi- 
culty in getting to see parishioners who were patients there. 
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The attitude of the hospital staff is indicated in the clipping. 
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Discrimination 


(Continued rrom Page 1) 
find it “hard enough” to pay 
their taxes already. 

He also is accused of say! 

ving “two days ago. you 
brought one child, yesterday| 
another one and pretty soon) 
it’s going to be the whole 
» d--- family.” ; 

The doctor's remarks and 
\demands by Mrs. Shoals for 
‘treatment when needed ag 
county taxpayers erupted into 

“an exchange of cursing be- 
tween the two, Rev. Haynes 
alleged, until finally, the phy- 
.Sician “manhandled” the 
woman from the room, 

The minister told the board 
that only “God’s grace” pre- 
vented a husband or father 
from being present and retal- 
jating against the doctor. 

A deputy sheriff called to 
the scene by hospital author- 

ities made a remark -about 
“you people’ when Mrs. Mor- 

. ris refused to go outside and 
show him the car in. which 

“her sister was sitting by the 
time the officer arrived, 

‘But the fact that he made 
no arrest indicates some fault 

= on the part of the doctor, ac- 
cording ta Rev. Haynes. 

The otionist is accused 








: of tell 1g the women that they 
j should get a job and work, as 
‘she dc so that the family 
could afford two cars. 

i‘ This remark allegedly was 
made when Mrs. Morris ex- 


plained that she hadn't 
brought the children earlier 


because the family has only’ 


one car and her husband 
- Works out of town. - 5 | 
net 
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Viscrimination Charges Hurled 


Madera Negroes filled the 
Board of Supervisors’ -meet- 
ing chambers this morning to 
demand a halt to alleged dis- 
crimination at’ the County 
Hospital. 

Their spokesman, Rev. Naa- 
man Haynes, called for either 
a public apology for “biased 

-and derrogatory remarks” or 
a resignation from staff phy- 
sician Dr. Adolph E. Drexel. 

Rev. Haynes, president of 
the Madera chapter of the 

National ‘Association for the 
_ Advancement of Colored Peo- 


Madera. Daily Tribune 





=: 


The children were suffering 


from diarrhea and one was 
later admitted to the hospi- 
tal for a stay of nine days. 
Rev. Haynes said that he 
himself has encountered re- 
fusals to see patients by some 
receptionists, and has found 
that only one other minister 


‘in Madera, a Mexican - Amer- 


ican, has the same trouble. 

“If I can get in a room in 
Beloxi, Miss., I should be able 
to in Madera,’’ he comment- 
ed. 


He also indicated other un- - 
specified Negro grievances 
with the hospital and declared 
that the NAACP is prepared 
to persue civil rights ‘‘to the 
hilt,”, but the group allowed 
him to appear. before the 
board first. 

On appointment of a Negro’ 
receptionist, Haynes said that 
“we have people who can 
pass the examination.” He 
said his people agree with the 
civil service method of per- 
sonnel selection. But, he asked 
the board to set aside the 
usual “top three’ certifica- 
tion to allow appointment of 
candidates with lower exam- 
ination scores. Fresno County 
has done this, he said. 


Board chairman ~ Harold | 
Balmat promised investiga- | 
tion of the complaints with 
“both sides” to receive hear- _ 
ing. 

The delegation represented 
the NAACP, the Men’s Pro- 
gressive Civic Club and the 
Southeast Garden Club of 
Madera. RT 


a a eel 


~_ 


ple, also asked the board to 
_make an immediate attempt 
to hire “one of our race” as 
a hospital receptionist. 

He also asked that the 
board intervene to see that 
personnel in “all county agen- 
cies remind themselves that 
they are no better than any- 
one else in any way except by 
opportunity and that brings 
with it responsibility.” 

The minister told the board 
that he was forced to come 
before the Supervisors, as the 
county’s duly - elected offici- 
als, by a Sept. 13 incident at 
the hospital, which he termed 
only one of many evidences of. 


. discrimination. 


Both a receptionist and Dr. 
Drexel, staff physician since 
December, 1964, are accused 
of making derrogatory. re- 
marks to Mrs. Josephine Mor: 
ris, mother of three children, 
and her sister, Mrs. Calvin: 


Shoals, when they brought .. 


the youngsters to the hospital} 
at 9:30 p.m. li 


‘paint my face black so that 
I can get free medical treat- 
j\ment.” 

Rev. Haynes said the doc- 
tor has admitted making this 


. comment “jokingly”, an ad- 


mission; he termed “sticking 
his foot in his mouth” because 
of the effect on Negroes who 
(Continued on Page 2, Col, 1) 
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The doctor is alleged to! : 


have remarked, “ I think Pn) | 
get a bottie of shoe polish and |! 
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Doctor BMY if 
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Dr. Robert Froeschle, Coun- 
ty Hospital medical director, 
declared today that the hos- 
pital never has discriminated 


against any patients and so Z 


long. as he is there, never will. 


‘“But,” he said, ‘neither will 
we stand by and be intimidat- 
ed and,” he indicated, the 
staff will have little sympathy 
for a.community which allows 
intimidation. ~ ; 

‘Dr. Adolph Drexel, specific 
target of complaints lodged 
by Negroes with the Board of 
Supervisors Tuesday after- 
noon, will neither resign nor 
apologize, according to the 
raedical director. 

However, he said, the entire 
hospital staff, is “unnerved” 
by the incident over which the 
Negroes complained and other 
occurrences, Continued “har- 
hassment,” he announced, 
could eventually result in full- 
seale resignations. 

His version of the fracas 
last month which Rev. Naa- 
man Haynes, National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement 
of Colored People chapter 
president, reported to the 
board, describes personal 
threats, vile language and an 
attack on Dr. Drexel. 

The Negro complaintant, 
Mrs. Calvin Shoals, reacted 
violently to routine questions 
and urgings to bring patients 

n the daytime rather than at 
hight, Dr. Froeschle said. 

“The story given by Dr. 
“Froeschle, which he said wit- 
nesses corraborate, 

‘the woman ‘threatened to 
“plow your g-- d--- head off” 


AC ve 


8 
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ey 


property and kill ‘his family. 
He denied that the doctor 
exchanged any curses. 


After being led out of the 
_ patient examining room by the 


doctor, with “no manhandl- 
ing”, Dr. Froeschle said, Dr. 
Drexel returned to his desk 


only to have the door fly open » 


and the woman throw a flash- 


light: and then an instrument ~ 


toward him. 


Later: that same. night, he. 


claimed, another member of 


the same family involved in 


the incident came to the hos- 


down and broke the medicine 
pottle given ‘her. 


‘ Since that time, Dr, Froesh- 


le alleged, a group of Negroes - 


inquired as to where Dr. Drex- 
el-lives and a car followed and 
nearly rammed the automobile 
of a hospital employee going 
home late at night, 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


Tribune 


ies Bias, Makes Cross-Che 


and said she would burn his — 


Still another night, ‘he re- 


ported, a rock ‘or some other 


object was thrown. at the 
windshield of a car driven by 
a nurse going home from duty. 
The car, he added, resermbles 
Dr. Drexel’s in some ways. - 


As for any other instances 
of discrimination against Ne- 
groes at the hospital, Dr. 
Froeschle said he knows of 
none. He added that on one 
occasion, he personally drove 


a colored man to Fresno for 
._a Community Hospital board 


review. of his case and then 


_ took him home again. 
pital for treatment, but threw 


' Dr. Froeschle does not deny 


“that two remarks which Rev. 


Haynes protested were made 


on the ‘night of the fracas, ‘ati 
‘the hospital: . 


: The girl at ia desk. asked 


y outine questions about a 


night call and asked the fam- 
ily to wait until the next day 
to get a clinic admission card 


con by an impartial 
‘eam of residents from other 
areas of the state might be 


' the proper course of action. 


Balmat said he will ‘pro- 


is that°! 


pose this action to the board 
at its next meeting on Wed- 
nesday. The county admini- 
strative officer is checking on 
persons who might be avail- 
able for a small team, Balmat 
said. 

This issue already has been 
investigated by the Distric 
Attorney’s Office.. No’ conf! 
plaints have been issued b 
the matter remains open, Di 
trict Attorney “Hiverett’ Coffe? 


said today, 





or else pay the standard $11 
fee. She also did make a re- 
mark about being a working 
wife to afford two cars, Dr. 
Froeschle said. 

The “I guess I’ll get a bot- 
tle of black shoe polish and 
join you” was a remark by 
the doctor provoked by Mrs. 
Shoals’ declaring “You're a 
millionaire doctor and we're 
going to get your money,” ac- 
cording to Dr. Froeschle. 

As for the minister’s claim 
that he has experienced diffi- 
culty in gaining admittance 
to see patients, Dr. Froeschle 
commented that he has never 
seen Rev. Haynes pay ‘any 
calls there. — 

Late: this morning, Harold 
Balmat, chairman of the 
Board of Supervisors, an- 
nounced that he and Rey. 
Haynes have discussed the i3- 
sue and agree that a full in- 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. +) 
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lospital ls Denied 
riospiral is Deniec 

MADERA, Madera Co. — An official at the county 
hospital says Negro discrimination charges against hos- 
pital personnel are untrue. 

Dr. Robert E, Froeschle, chief 
medical officer, said “I accept 
the responsibility for the medi- 
cal care. My investigation of 
‘hospital personnel indicates that 
the doctor involved made a} 
statement under provocation and| 
without malice. 

“There will be no public apol- 
ogy because none is due and 
there will be no resignation in 
response to this.” they claim it is an emergency. 

Some 50 Negroes appeared be-| Dr. Froeschle said “Dr. Drex- 
fore the board of supervisorsjel will not make any statement 
Tuesday where the Rev. Naaman; gee Hospital Page 5-D 
Haynes, president of the local! 
chapter of the National Associa- 
ition for the Advancement of 
Colored : People, protested al- 
leged discrimination by hospital 
employes and charged that Dr. 
4 Nee E. Drexel manhandled 








The Negroes claim a recep- 
tionist made derrogatory re- 
marks but Dr. Froeschle says 
the receptionist was only carry- 
ing out a policy which is not 
restricted to just one race. Per- 
sons who come in at night with 
routine illness are told they 


but they are seen by a doctor if 


Negro woman. 
jThey asked for a public apol-| 
ogy from the doctor and an im- 
mediate attempt to hire a. Negro 
receptionist, 
Sa 





should come back during the day . 
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From Page 1-C 


as far as any allegations are 
Concerned. We all feel we are 
160 per cent behind him in his! 
actions. The statement attrib- 
uted to him is not documented 
correctly.” eae 
As to the manhandling charge, 
Dr. Drexel took a Negro woman 
| by the forearm and led her 
from an examining room after! 
she refused to leave and wit-| 
nesses did not see any force 
used, Dr. Froeschle said. i 
After this, the hospital official 
said, a flashlight was thrown! 
through the examining room 
window, breaking the window 
and narrowly missing the doc- 
tor’s head. A little later another 
object was thrown at the win- 
dow but it hit a pane of glass 
and fell to the ground. 
Dr. Drexel’s life and the life} 
his children were threatened| 
verbally, Dr. Froeschle said. 
The Negroes “can threaten our 
‘property, lives and lives of our 
family as they have threatened! 
to do but they do not have the 
resources to make us be their 
doctor. The doctors work at this 
hospital of their own choice,” 
the doctor said. 
Hits Harassment 


He added “‘obtaining doctors 
at a public facility such as this 
is practically impossible as few 
doctors care for this type of 
work because of harassment andj. 
this very sort of thing. It would 
be in the best interest of the 
community for a public apology 
to be directed towards the medi- 
cal staff. “There is none going 
the other way I can tell you 
that regardless of their re- 
sources,” he said. ' 


The NAACP has said it will 


‘Of 
| 








| ‘luse the resources of Title 4. of} 


|the 1964 Civil Rights Act 


Recessary and has the financial/\. 


backing to do so. 

The medical director said the 
Negroes claim there have been 
other incidents of discrimination 
“but I don’t know where they 
are. They have never been re- 
ported.” ‘ 

The Rev. Haynes said he him- 
self has encountered discrimi- 
nation in that he has not been 
allowed to see patients while 
other ministers walk in with just 
a wave of the hand.~ 


(y 


Denies Discrimination i 
Dr. Froeschle said “‘it is very |( 
interesting to me that a mij-|; 
ister who has so much to suy 
is very seldom here to see te 
sick. No one has ever said to 
‘me that their minister could 
not see them and no minister 
has ever indicated there is a 
problem. f 
“If this harassment continues 
it will obviously make treatment 
impossible by this staff. We 
cannot accept the responsibili- 
ties for life and death care un- 
der duress,” Dr. Froeschle said. 
He went on to say that “‘the 
treatment of people continues 
to be apart from their physical 
features but we are now forced 
to use tactics which could be 
interpreted as  dicriminatory. 
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We still respect the Negro com- 


munity for their human rights 
as well as anyone else but we 
have a different look at the 
situation.” ; 
County officials say no action 
{on whether a public hearing pd 
jbe held or an investigation mad 
lis expected until the board of 
‘|supervisors meets next Tued- 
_|day. 


























State pf Cafffornia 


Memorandum 


To : Marion Chopson 
COS cis MacLatchie<{————— 
L. Kennedy 
R. Michaels 
E. Evans 


From : Department of Social Welfare jrea ITT 
Helen Clauson 
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Subject : 


a 
a 


Health and Welfare Agency 


‘09 
J 


October 18, 1965 


Madera County Hospital -- 
AFDC emergency medical care 
and D.B. 645 (Mrs. Josephine 
Morris and Mrs. Calvin 
Shoals AFDC) 


Attached are two additional clippings which indicate the B/S investigated 
the situation and came to the conclusion there was no racial discrimination 


involved. 
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Thé Board of Supervisors ployes and is taking. steps to in a meeting bebweeni only 


declared today that it has in- 
vest*yated and found no ra- 
cig, discrimination involved in 
the Sept. 14 fracas at the 
County Hospital. 

The board made the deci- 
sion after a special meeting 
Friday in which the members 
interviewed the hospital ad- 
ministrator and four doctors 
and reviewed District Attor- 
ney'’s Office statements, 
which include one from the 
complainant. 

‘Tb? board further 
thes a2 county wil 
down on “abusive 
directed toward hospital em- 


declared 
crack 


as, Die 
£ Ye Fi i 
ae a 


(Continued from =e 1)" 


done ablsive conduct directed 
to.county employes in flagrant 
Violation of the law.’ - 

Such conduct will. result. in‘ 
eviction, of persons. creating 
the disturbance... Peace. offi- 
cers will be .on duty | during. 
the night, and. have been pro- 


‘viding..protection- at ‘the hos- 


Pital .for’’the.’ past... three: 
weeks, Balmat. disclosed. 

Full .cooperation of .each 
segment of the community. is 
sought to achieve continued 
operation. of the hospital. 

The board made séven. spe- 
tific findings, ‘noting’ first - of 
all that medical services were 
provided. to..the children. in- 
volved in ‘the nighttime visit . 
to’ the hospital “without de- 
lay.” 

“The other findings are: that ‘ 
a ‘visitor’. (who ‘was. Mrs. 
Carolyn Shoals, sister of the 
children’s mother) “provoked 
an ‘altercation with .the recep- 
tidnist, with» the nurse and 
with’ the. ‘doctor” ‘and used 

“vile .and, unrepeatable- pro- 
fanit ty) : 

The 


; “man-handling” ale 





conduct” ~ 


aay a 
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-ened and there 


safeguard personnel against 
violence, ; 

Board chairman Harold Bal- 
mat announced the action this 
morning with @ prepared 
statement which he said 
would, be delivered to Rev. 
Naaman Haynes, president of 
the Madera chapter of the 
National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple. 

The investigation of this in- 
cident is closed with a board 
decision that it “didn't war- 
rant’? veview 
spécia: team discussed earlier 
by Rev. Haynes and Balmat 


ba ™ . 
mation <.\ 
leged was actually “an vat- 
tempt’ by the nurse and thé 
doctor to lead the visitor from 
the doctor’s: examining’ room 
when her conduct interfered 
with: the: rendering of ‘medical 
assistance to’ the. children.” 

During the altercation’ ‘the 
doctor.on duty (Dr. Adolph 
Drexel, of? whom’ Haynes de- 
manded an apology or resig- 
nation) ‘made certain “state- 
ments which now, with the 
benefit of hindsight, and: in 


the absence of’ emotional 
strain, could have been more 
circumspect. 3 


The visitor refused to ‘leave 
the examining room, damaged 
county property by throwing 
medical instruments, breaking 
a window behind the doctor; 

The doctor reports that his 
life and safety, together with 
that of his family, was threat- 
‘are - indigt- 
ments subsequent to‘the fore- 
going (disclosed by Medical 
Director Dr. Robert Foesciile 
last week). which emphasize 


‘the ‘menacing character ” of 
such threats.” tie 





> 2 


i 


by the outside, > 


the two of them. 

Balmat was to have brought 
this proposal to the board at 
its Wednesday meeting this 
week. 

If Rev. Haynes has any 
further complaints, he may 
bring them to the board or 
whichever agency is selected, 
Balmat said, noting that the 
board’s statement concerns 
only the single incident. 

The board chairman com- 
mented, the decision was based 
on the feeling that the disturb- 
ance on which the discrimina- 
won charge was based “could 
have happened to anybody” 
and.had no foundation in col- 
or lines, hospital employment 
practices or anything of sim- 
ilar nature. : 

At stake in abusive’ trédt- 
ment of hospital personnel, the 
board statement’ reported, is 
the potential resignation of 


‘some of the medical staff and 


technicians, which could have 
a “devastating” effect on the 
hospital, 

The difficulty of recruiting 
physicians and_ technicians 
could mean curtailment. or 
closure of the hospital; the su- 
pervisors warned. 

“This board truly wishes to 
provide for the citizens of Ma- 
‘dera County medical service 
to each and every indigent ir- 
dividual regardless of nations; 
ality, creed or color, but it 

(Continued on Page 2, Col, 1) 
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Representatves of both sides 
in the County Hospital issue 
found satisfaction today in 
Mondays Board of Supervisors 
statement. 

Dr. Robert Froeschle, medi- 
cal director of the hospital, 
said the board's findings “cor- 
rectly state the. situation.” 

Rev. Naaman Haynes, Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement, of Colored People 
foranch president, said the Ne- 


Sao 


MADERA TRIBUNE 





gro community has obtained 
what it wanted with the ad- 
mission that remarks of. the 
doctor involved ‘could have 
been more circumspect.” 

Dr. Froeschle also reported 
that he has been ‘gratified by 
the response of the commun- 
ity‘ to his disclosure of. vio- 
lence and threats to hospital 
personnel. 

Haynes devoted.the major 
portion of his statement today 
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to the support of law enforce- 
ment, desired, he said, “by the 
overwhelming majority of the 
Negro community.” 

The people do not .condone 
or endorse the actions of the 
hospital visitor, Mrs. Carolyn 
Shoals, who was involved in 


.the incident, and feel that of- 


ficers should have been called 
immediately the minister said. 
Calling officers promptly 


‘would have been the proper 


step, and this incident has al- 


erted the board and hospital to ~ 


that course of action, Haynes 
feels. 

The Negro’ protest arose 
over. a feeling of insult to the 
comunity in Dr. Adolph Drex- 
el’s remarks to Mrs Shoals, 
he explained, adding that “we 
could not ‘accept this from the 
doctor in view of the position 
he-.holds”’. 

‘Current results, of the’ inci- 
dent are that the hospital is 
“quiet: as a ‘tomb these days,” 


according. to Dr. Froeschle, 
and the... regular | monthly 
NAACP. meeting. .Monday 


night. drew an ‘overflow crowd. 


Haynes ; said that should:any 
further SctiOns hes taken,’ “fhe 


Oe | 


Stat a ment 


us! a EE ed 


NAACP chapter will serve 
only in the role of reporting its 
findings. Whether or not civil 
law action is taken is entirely 
up to the people involved, he 
said. Mrs. Shoals, he also 
noted, is not active in NAACP 
or other organizations. 

‘ The board declared Monday 
that its members have investii 
gated and found no racial dis4 
crimination was involved in 
the fracas. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 





WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 





WASHINGTON 25,D.C. 


OFFICE OF 
THE COMMISSIONER 


December 10, 1964 


TO STATE PUBLIC WELFARE AGENCIES AND OTHER AGENCIES RECEIVING 
GRANTS THROUGH THE WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 


Subject: Effectuation of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


I am enclosing for your immediate information a copy of the Regulation 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, which has been 
promulgated pursuant to Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 for 
the purpose of effectuating the provisions of Title VI of this Act in 
the Federally-assisted programs of this Department. 


This Regulation was approved by the President on December 3, 1964, and 
was published in the Federal Register (Part II, pages 16298-16305) on 

December 4, 1964. It is effective "on the 30th day following the date 
Pigg publication in the Federal Register," which will be January 3, 

1965. 


Additional material on the effectuation of this Act as applied to the 
Federally-assisted programs administered through the Welfare Adminis- 
tration will be sent to you as soon as it is available and prior to 
the effective date of the Regulation. We hope that State welfare 
agencies will distribute copies of this Regulation to county welfare 
offices. A supply for this purpose is being mailed to each State 
public welfare agency. 


Sincerely, 


Pom” Guess oe 
Ellen Winston 
Commissioner 
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Reprinted from the FEDcRAL REGISTER, Friday, December 4, 1964 


U. S$. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Title 45—PUBLIC WELFARE 


Subtitle A—Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, General Administration 


PART 80-—NONDISCRIMINATION IN FEDERALLY-ASSISTED PROGRAMS OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE-EFFECTUATION OF 
TITLE VI OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


' Subtitle A 45 CFR is hereby amended 

by adding the following new Part 80: 

Sec. 

80.1 Purpose. 

80.2 Application of this part. 

80.3 D tion prohibited. 

80.4 Assurances required. 

80.5 Illustrative applications. 

80.6 Compliance information. 

80.7 Conduct of investigations. 

80.8 Procedure for effecting compliance. 

80.9 Hearings. 

80.10 Decisions and notices. 

80.11 Judicial review. 

80.12 Effect on other regulations; forms and 
instructions. 

80.13 Definitions. 


AUTHORITY: The provisions of this Part 80 
are issued under sec. 602, 78 Stat. 252, and the 
laws referred to in Appendix A. 


§ 80.1 Purpose. 


The purpose of this part is to effectu- 
ate the provisions of title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 (hereafter referred to 
as the “Act’) to the end that no person 
in the United States shall; on the ground 
of race, color, or national origin, be ex- 
cluded from participation in, be denied 
the benefits of, or be otherwise subjected 
to discrimination under any program or 
activity receiving Federal financial 
assistance from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


§ 80.2 Application of this part. 


This part applies to any program for 
which Federal financial assistance is au- 
thorized under a law administered by the 
Department, including the Federally- 
assisted programs and activities listed in 
Appendix A of this part. It applies to 
money paid, property transferred, or 
other Federal financial assistance ex- 
tended under any such program after the 
effective date of the regulation pursuant 
to an application approved prior to such 
effective date. This part does not apply 
to (a) any Federal financial assistance 
by way of insurance or guaranty con- 
tracts, (b) money paid, property trans- 
ferred, or other assistance extended 
under any such program before the ef- 
fective date of this part, (c) any assist- 
ance to any individual who is the ulti- 
mate beneficiary under any such pro- 
gram, or (d) any employment practice, 
under any such program, of any em- 
ployer, employment agency, or labor or- 
ganization, except to the extent described 
in § 80.3. The fact that a program or 
activity is not listed in Appendix A shall 
not mean, if Title VI of the Act is other- 
wise applicable, that such program is not 
covered. Other programs under statutes 
now in force or hereinafter enacted may 
be added to this list by notice published 
in the FEDERAL REGISTER. 














§ 80.3 Discrimination prohibited. 


(a) General. No person in the United 
States shall, on the ground of race, color, 
or national origin be excluded from par- 
ticipation in, be denied the benefits of, 
or be otherwise subjected to discrimina- 
tion under any program to which this 
part applies. 

(b) Specific discriminatory actions 
prohibited. (1) A recipient under any 
program to which this part applies may 
not, directly or through contractual or 
other arrangements, on ground of race, 
color, or national origin: 

(i) Deny an individual any service, 
financial aid, or other benefit provided 
under the program; ' 

(ii) Provide any service, financial aid, 


or other benefit to an individual which is- 


different, or is provided in a different 
manner, from that provided to others 
under the program; 

(iii) Subject an individual to segre- 
gation or separate treatment in any mat- 
ter related to his receipt of any service, 
financial aid, or other benefit under the 
program; 

(iv) Restrict an individual in any way 
in the enjoyment of any advantage or 
privilege enjoyed by others receiving any 
service, financial aid, or other benefit 
under the program; 

(vy) Treat an individual differently 
from others in determining whether he 
satisfies any admission, enrollment, 
quota, eligibility, membership or other 
requirement or condition which indi- 
viduals must meet in order to be pro- 
vided any service, financial aid, or other 
benefit provided under the program; 

(vi) Deny an individual an opportunity 
to participate in the program through 
the provision of services or otherwise or 
afford him an opportunity to do so which 
is different from that afforded others 
under the program (including the op- 
portunity to participate in the program 
as an employee but only to the extent 
set forth in paragraph (c) of this sec- 
tion). 

(2) A recipient, in determining the 
types of services, financial aid, or other 
benefits, or facilities which will be pro- 
vided under any such program, or the 
class of individuals to whom, or the situ- 
ations in which, such services, financial 
aid, other benefits, or facilities will be 
provided under any such program, or the 
class of individuals to be afforded an op- 
portunity to participate in any such pro- 
gram, may not, directly or through con- 
tractual or other arrangements, utilize 
criteria or methods of administration 
which have the effect of subjecting indi- 
viduals to discrimination because of their 
race, color, or national origin, or have 
the effect of defeating or substantially 
impairing accomplishment of the objec- 
tives of the program as respect indi- 
viduals of a particular race, color, or 
national origin. 

(3) As used in this section the serv- 
ices, financial aid, or other benefits pro- 
vided under a program receiving Federal 
financial assistance shall be deemed to 
include any service, financial aid, or 
other benefit provided in or through a 
facility provided with the aid of Federal 
financial assistance. 


(4) The enumeration of specific forms 
of prohibited discrimination in this 
paragraph and paragraph (c) of this 
section does not limit the generality of 
the prohibition in paragraph (a) of this 
section. 

(c) Employment practices. Where a 
primary objective of the Federal finan- 
cial assistance to a program’ to which 
this part applies is to provide employ- 


‘ment, a recipient may not (directly or 


through contractual or other arrange- 
ments) subject an individual to discrimi- 
nation on the ground of race, color, or 
national origin in its employment prac- 
tices under such program (including re- 
cruitment or recruitment advertising, 
employment, layoff or termination, up- 
grading, demotion, or transfer, rates of 
pay or other forms of compensation, and 
use of facilities), including programs 


where a primary objective of the Federal 
financial assistance is (i) to reduce the 
unemployment of such individuals or to 
help them through employment to meet 
subsistence needs, (ii) to assist such in- 
dividuals through employment to meet 
expenses incident to the commencement 
or continuation of their education or 
training, (iii) to provide work experi- 
ence which contributes to the education 
or training of such individuals, or (iv) 
to provide remunerative activity to such 
individuals who because of severe handi- 
caps cannot be readily absorbed in the 
competitive labor market. The follow- 
ing programs under existing laws have 
one of the above objectives as a primary 
objective: 

(a) Department projects under the Public 
Works Acceleration Act, Public Law 87-658. 

(b) Community work and training pro- 
grams under title IV of the Social Security 
Act, 42 U.S.C. 609. 

(c) Work-study program under the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963, P.L. 88-210, 
sec. -13. 

(d) Programs listed in Appendix A as. re- 
spects employment opportunities provided 
thereunder, or in facilities provided there- 
under, which are limited, or for which pref- 
erence is given, to students, fellows, or other 
persons in training for the same or related 
employments. 

(e) Establishment of sheltered workshops 
under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, 29 
U.S.C. 32-34. 


The requirements applicable to construc- 
tion employment under any such pro- 
gram shall be those specified in or pur- 
suant to Executive Order 11114. 

(d) Indian Health and Cuban Ref- 
ugee programs. An individual shall not 
be deemed subjected to discrimination by 
reason of his exclusion from the benefits 
of a-program limited by Federal law to 
individuals of a particular race, color, 
or national origin different from his. 

(e) Medical emergencies. Notwith- 
standing the foregoing provisions of this 
section, a recipient of Federal financial 
assistance shall not be deemed to have 
failed to comply with paragraph (a) of 
this section if immediate provision of a 
service or other benefit to an individual 
is necessary to prevent his death or seri- 
ous impairment of his health, and such 
service or other benefit cannot be pro- 
vided except by or through a medical 
institution which refuses or fails to com- 
ply with paragraph (a) of this section. 


§ 80.4 Assurances required. 


(a) General. (1) Every application for 
Federal financial assistance to carry out 
@ program to which this part applies, 
except a program to which paragraph 
(b) of this section applies, and every ap- 
plication for Federal financial assistance 
to provide a facility shall, as a condi- 
tion to its approval and the extension of 
any Federal financial assistance pur- 
suant to the application, contain or be 
accompanied by an assurance that the 
program will be conducted or the facility 
operated in compliance with all require- 
ments imposed by or pursuant to this 
part. In the case of an application for 
Federal financial assistance to provide 
real property or structures thereon, the 
assurance shall obligate the recipient, or, 
in the case of a subsequent transfer, the 
transferee, for the period during which 
the real property or structures are used 


for a purpose for which the Federal 
financial assistance is extended or for 
another purpose involving the provision 
of similar services or benefits. In the 
case of personal property the assurance 
shall obligate the recipient for the period 
during which ‘he retains ownership or 
possession of the property. In all other 
cases the assurance shall obligate the re- 
cipient for the period during which Fed- 
eral financial assistance is extended pur- 
suant to the application. The respon- 
sible Department official shall specify 
the form of the foregoing assurances 
for each program, and the extent to 
which like assurances will be required 
of subgrantees, contractors and subcon- 
tractors, transferees, successors in inter- 
est, and other participants in the pro- 
gram. Any such assurance shall include 
provisions which give the United States 
a right to seek its judicial enforcement. 
(2) The assurance required in the case 
of a transfer of surplus real property 
shall be inserted in the instrument ef- 
fecting the transfer of any such surplus 
land, together with any improvements 
located thereon, and shall consist of (i) 
@ condition coupled with a right to be 
reserved to the Department to revert title 
to the property in the event of breach of 
such nondiscrimination condition dur- 
ing the period during which the real 
property is used for a purpose for which 
the Federal financial assistance is ex- 
tended or for another purpose involving 
the provision of similar services or bene- 
fits, and (ii) a covenant running with 
the land for the same period. In the 
event a transferee of surplus real prop- 
erty proposes to mortgage or otherwise 
encumber the real property as security 
for financing construction of new, or im- 
provement of existing, facilities on such 
property for the purposes for which the 
property was transferred, the Secretary 
may agree, upon request of the trans- 
feree and if necessary to accomplish such 
financing, and upon such conditions as 
he deems appropriate, to forbear the 
exercise of such right to revert title for 
so long as the lien of such mortgage or 
other encumbrance remains effective. 
(b) Continuing State programs. Every 
application by a State or a State agency 
to carry out a program involving con- 
tinuing Federal financial assistance to 














which this part applies (including the 
programs listed in Part 2 of Appendix 
A) shall as a condition to its approval 
and the extension of any Federal finan- 
cial assistance pursuant. to the applica- 
tion (1) contain or be accompanied by 
2 statement that the program is (or, in 
the case of a new program, will be) con- 
ducted in compliance with all require- 
ments imposed by or pursuant to this 
part, or a statement of the extent to 
which it is not, at the time the state- 
ment is made, so conducted, .and (2) 
provide or be accompanied by provision 
for such methods of administration for 
the program as are found by the respon- 
sible Department official to give reason- 
able assurance that the applicant and 
all recipients of Federal financial assist- 
ance under such program will comply 
with all requirements imposed by or pur- 
suant to this part, including methods 
of administration which give reasonable 


assurance that any noncompliance indi- 
cated in the statement under subpara- 
graph (1) of this paragraph will be 
corrected. 

(c) Elementary and secondary schools. 
The requirements of paragraph (a) or 
(bo) of this section with respect to any 
elementary or secondary school or school 
system shall be deemed to be satisfied 
if such school or school system (1) is 
subject to a final order of a court of the 

nited States for the desegregation of 
such school or school system, and pro- 
vides an assurance that it will comply 
with such order, including any future 
modification of such order, or (2) sub- 
mits a plan for the desegregation of such 
school or school system which the Com- 
missioner of Education determines ‘is 
adequate to accomplish the purposes of 
the Act and this part, and provides rea- 
sonable assurance that it will carry out 
such plan; in any case of continuing 
Federal financial assistance the Com- 
missioner may reserve the right to rede- 
termine, after such period as may be 
specified by him, the adequacy of the 
plan to accomplish the purposes of the 
Act and this part. In any case in which 
a final order of a court of the United 
States for the desegregation of such 
school or school system is entered after 
submission of such a plan, such plan 
shall be revised to conform to such final 
order, including any future modification 
of such order. 

(d) Assurances from institutions. (1) 
In the case of any application for Fed- 
eral financial assistance to an institu- 
tion of higher education (including as- 
sistance for construction, for research, 
for a special training project, for a stu- 
dent loan program, or for any other pur- 
pose), the assurance required by this sec- 
tion shall extend to admission practices 
and to all other practices relating to the 
treatment of students. 

(2) The assurance required with re- 
spect to an institution of higher educa- 
tion, hospital, or any other institution, 
insofar as the assurance relates to the 
institution’s practices with respect to 
admission or other treatment of indi- 
viduals as students, patients, or clients 
of the institution or to the opportunity 
to participate in the provision of services 


or other benefits to such individuals, 
shall be applicable to the entire institu- 
tion unless the applicant establishes, to 
the satisfaction of the responsible De- 
partment official, that the institution’s 
practices in designated parts or programs 
of the institution will in no way affect its 
practices in the program of the institu- 
tion for which Federal financial assist- 
ance is sought, or the beneficiaries of or 
participants in such program. If in any 
such case the assistance sought is for 
the construction of a facility or part of 
a facility, the assurance shall in any 
event extend to the entire facility and 
to facilities operated in connection there- 
with. 


§ 80.5 Illustrative applications. 


The following examples will illustrate 
the application of the foregoing provi- 
sions to some of the major programs of 
the Department. (In all cases the dis- 
crimination prohibited is discrimination 
on the ground of race, color, or national 


origin prohibited by title VI of the Act 
and this part, as a condition of the re- 
ceipt of Federal financial assistance.) 

(a) In grant programs which support 
the provision of health or welfare sery- 
ices, discrimination in the selection or 
eligibility of individuals to receive the 
services, and segregation or other dis- 
criminatory practices in the manner of 
providing them, are prohibited. This 
prohibition extends to all facilities and 
services provided by the grantee under 
the program or, if the grantee is a State, 
by a political subdivision of the State. 
It extends also to services purchased or 
otherwise obtained by the grantee (or 
political subdivision) from hospitals, 
nursing homes, schools, and similar in- 
stitutions for beneficiaries of the pro- 
gram, and to the facilities in which such 
services are provided, subject, however, 
to the provisions of § 80.3(e). 

(bo) In the Federally-affected area 
programs (P.L. 815 and P.L. 874) for 
construction aid and for general support 
of the operation of elementary or second- 
ary schools, or in programs for more 
limited support to such schools such as 
for the acquisition of equipment, the 
provision of vocational education, or the 
provision of guidance and counseling 
services, discrimination by the recipient 
school district in any of its elementary 
or secondary schools in the admission of 
students, or in the treatment of its stu- 
dents in any aspect of the educational 
process, is prohibited. In this and the 
following illustrations the prohibition of 
discrimination in the treatment of stu- 
dents or other trainees includes the pro- 
hibition of discrimination among the 
students or trainees in the availability 
or use of any academic, dormitory, eat- 
ing, recreational, or other facilities of 
the grantee or other recipient. 

(c) In a research, training, demon- 
stration, or other grant to a university 
for activities to be conducted in a grad- 
uate school, discrimination in the ad- 
mission and treatment of students in 
the graduate school is prohibited, and 
the prohibition extends to the entire 
university unless it satisfies the responsi- 
ble Department official that practices 
with respect to other parts or programs 


=e 


of the university will not interfere, di- 
rectly or indirectly, with fulfillment of 
the assurance required with respect to 
the graduate school. 

(d) In a training grant to a hospital 
or other nonacademic institution, dis- 
crimination is prohibited in the selection 
of individuals to be trained and in their 
treatment by the grantee during their 
training. In a research or demonstra- 
tion grant to such an institution dis- 
crimination is prohibited with respect 
to any educational activity and any pro- 
vision of medical or other services and 
any financial aid to individuals incident 
to the program. 

(e) In grant programs to assist in the 
construction of facilities for the provi- 
sion of health, educational or welfare 
services assurances will be required that 
services will be provided without dis- 
crimination, to the same extent that dis- 
crimination would be prohibited as a 
condition of Federal operating grants for 
the support of such services. Thus, as a 
condition of grants for the construction 


of academic, research, or other facilities 
at institutions of higher education, as- 
surances will be required that there 
will be no discrimination in the ad- 
mission or treatment of students. In 
the case of hospital construction grants 
the assurance will apply to patients, to 
interns, .residents, student nurses, and 
other trainees, and to the privilege of 
physicians, dentists, and other profes- 
sionally qualified persons to practice in 
the hospital, and will apply to the entire 
facility for which, or for a part of which 
the grant is made, and to facilities oper- 
ated in connection therewith. In other 
construction grants the assurances re- 
quired will similarly be adapted to the 
nature of the activities to be conducted 
in the facilities for construction of which 
the grants have been authorized by 
Congress, 

(f) Upon transfers of real or personal 
surplus property for health or educa- 
tional uses, discrimination is prohibited 
to the same extent as in the case of 
grants for the construction of facilities 
or the provision of equipment for like 
purposes. 

(g) Each applicant for a grant for the 
construction of educational television 
facilities is required to provide an as- 
surance that it will, in its broadcast 
services, give due consideration to the 
interests of all significant racial or ethnic 
groups within the population to be served 
by the applicant. 

(h) A recipient may not take action 
that is calculated to bring about in- 
directly what this part forbids it to ac- 
complish directly. Thus a State, in 
Selecting or approving projects or sites 
for the construction of public libraries 
which will receive Federal financial 
assistance, may not base its selections 
or approvals on criteria which have the 
effect of defeating or of substantially 
impairing accomplishment of the ob- 
jectives of the Federal assistance pro- 
gram as respects individuals of a par- 
ticular race, color, or national origin. 


§ 80.6 Compliance information. 


(a) Cooperation and assistance. Each 
responsible Department official shall to 

















the fullest extent practicable seek the 
cooperation of recipients in obtaining 
compliance with this part and shall pro- 
vide assistance and guidance to recipients 
to help them comply voluntarily with 
this part. 

(bo) Compliance reports. Each recipi- 
ent shall keep such records and submit 
to the responsible Department official or 
his designee timely, complete and accu- 
rate compliance reports at such times, 
and in such form and containing such 
information, as the responsible Depart- 
ment official or his designee may deter- 
mine to be necessary to enable him to 
ascertain whether the recipient has com- 
plied or is complying with this part. In 
the case of any program under which a 
primary recipient extends Federal finan- 
cial assistance to any other recipient, 
such other recipient shall also submit 
such compliance reports to the primary 
recipient as may be necessary to enable 
the primary recipient to carry out its 
obligations under this part. 

(ce) Access to sources of information. 
Each recipient shall permit access by 
the responsible Department official or 
his designee during normal business 
hours to such of its books, records, ac- 
counts, and other sources of information, 
and its facilities as may be pertinent to 
ascertain compliance with this part. 
Where any information required of a 
recipient is in the exclusive possession of 
any other agency, institution or person 
and this agency, institution or person 
shall fail or refuse to furnish this infor- 
mation, the recipient shall so certify in 
its report and shall set forth what efforts 
it has made to obtain the information. 

(d) Information to beneficiaries and 
participants. Each recipient shall make 
available to participants, beneficiaries, 
and other interested persons such infor- 
mation regarding the provisions of this 
part and its applicability to the program 
under which the recipient receives Fed- 
eral financial assistance, and make such 
information available to them in such 
manner, as the responsible Department 
Official finds necessary to apprise such 
persons of the protections against dis- 
crimination assured them by the Act 
and this part. 


§ 80.7 Conduct of investigations. 


(a) Periodic compliance reviews. The 
responsible Department official or his 
designee shall from time to time review 
the practices of recipients to determine 
whether they are complying with this 
part. 

(b) Complaints. Any person who be- 
lieves himself or any specific class of 
individuals to be subjected to discrimi- 
nation prohibited by this part may by 


himself or by a representative file with 


the responsible Department official or 
his designee a written complaint. A 
complaint must be filed not later than 
90 days from the date of the alleged dis- 
crimination, unless the time for filing is 
extended by the responsible Department 
official or his designee. 

(c) Investigations. The responsible 
Department official or his designee will 
make a prompt investigation whenever 
a compliance review, report, complaint, 
or any other information indicates a 


possible failure to comply with this part. 
The investigation should include, where 
appropriate, a review of the pertinent 
practices and policies of the recipient, 
the circumstances under which the pos- 
sible noncompliance with this part oc- 
curred, and other factors relevant to a 
determination as to whether the recipi- 
ent has failed to comply with this part. 

(d) Resolution of matters. (1) If an 
investigation pursuant to paragraph (c) 
of this section indicates a failure to com- 
ply with this part, the responsible De- 
partment official or his designee will so 
inform the recipient and the matter will 
be resolved by informal means whenever 
possible. If it has been determined that 
the matter cannot be resolved by infor- 
mal means, action will be taken as pro- 
vided for in § 80.8. 

(2) If an investigation does not war- 
rant action pursuant to subparagraph 
(1) of this paragraph the responsible 
Department official or his designee will 


so inform the recipient and the com- 
plainant, if any, in writing. 

(e) Intimidatory or retaliatory acts 
prohibited. No recipient or other person 
shall intimidate, threaten, coerce, or 
discriminate against any individual for 
the purpose of interfering with any right 
or privilege secured by section 601 of the 
Act or this part, or because he has made 
a complaint, testified, assisted, or par- 
ticipated in any manner in an investi- 
gation, proceeding, or hearing under 
this part. The identity of complainants 
shall be kept confidential except to the 
extent necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this part, including the conduct 
of any investigation, hearing, or judicial 
proceeding arising thereunder. 


§ 80.8 Procedure for effecting compli- 


ance, 


(a) General. If there appears to be a 
failure or threatened failure to comply 
with this regulation, and if the noncom- 
pliance or threatened noncompliance 
cannot be corrected by informal means, 
compliance with this part may be effected 
by the suspension or termination of or 
refusal to grant or to continue Federal 
financial assistance or by any other 
means authorized by law. Such. other 
means may include, but are not limited 
to, (1) a reference to the Department of 
Justice with a recommendation that ap- 
propriate proceedings be brought to en- 
force any rights of the United States 
under any law of the United States (in- 
cluding other titles of the Act), or any 
assurance or other contractual under- 
taking, and (2) any applicable proceed- 
ing under State or local law. 

(o) Noncompliance with § 80.4. If an 
applicant fails or refuses to furnish an 
assurance required under § 80.4 or other- 
wise fails or refuses to comply with a 
requirement imposed by or pursuant to 
that section Federal financial assistance 
may be refused in accordance with the 
procedures of paragraph (c) of this sec- 
tion. The Department shall not be re- 
quired to provide assistance in such a 
case during the pendency of the admin- 
istrative proceedings under such para- 
graph except that the Department shall 
continue assistance during the pendency 
of such proceedings where such assist- 
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ance is due and payable pursuant to an 
application therefor approved prior to 
the effective date of this part. 

(c) Termination of or refusal to grant 
or to continue Federal financial assist- 
ance. No order suspending, terminating 
or refusing to grant or continue Federal 
financial assistance shall become effec- 
tive until (1) the responsible Depart- 
ment official has advised the applicant or 
recipient of his failure to comply and has 
determined that compliance cannot be 
secured by voluntary means, (2) there 
has been an express finding on the rec- 
ord, after opportunity for hearing, of 
a failure by the applicant or recip. nj 
to comply with a requirement impo ed 
by or pursuant to this part, (3) the action 
has been approved by the Secretary pur- 
suant to § 80.10(e), and (4) the expira- 
tion of 30 days after the Secretary has 
filed with the committee of the House 
and the committee of the Senate having 


legislative jurisdiction over the program 
involved, a full written report of the 
circumstances and the grounds for such 
action. Any action to suspend or ter- 
minate or to refuse to grant or to con- 
tinue Federal financial assistance shall 
be limited to the particular political en- 
tity, or part thereof, or other applicant 
or recipient as to whom such a finding has 
been made and shall be limited in its 
effect to the particular program, or part 
thereof, in which such noncompliance 
has been'so found. 

(d) Other means authorized by law. 
No action to effect compliance by any 
other means authorized by law shall 
be taken until (1) the responsible De- 
partment official has determined that 
compliance cannot be secured by vol- 
untary means, (2) the action has been 
approved by the Secretary, (3) the 
recipient or other person has been noti- 
fied of its failure to comply and of the 
action to be taken to effect compliance, 
and (4) the expiration of at least 10 
days from the mailing of such notice 
to the recipient or other person. Dur- 
ing this period of at least 10 days addi- 
tional efforts shall be made to persuade 
the recipient or other person to comply 
with the regulation and to take such 
corrective action as may be appropriate. 


§ 80.9 Hearings. 


(a) Opportunity for hearing. When- 
ever an opportunity for a hearing is re- 
quired by § 80.8(c), reasonable notice 
shall be given by registered or certified 
mail, return receipt requested, to the af- 
fected applicant or recipient. This no- 
tice shall advise the applicant or recipient 
of the action proposed to be taken, the 
specific provision under which the pro- 
posed action against it is to be taken, 
and the matters of fact or law asserted 
as the basis for this action, and either 
(1) fix a date not less than 20 days after 
the date or such notice within which the 
applicant or recipient may request of 
the responsible Department official that 
the matter be scheduled for hearing or 
(2) advise the applicant or recipient that 
the matter in question has been set down 
for hearing at a stated place and time. 
The time and place so fixed shall be rea- 
sonable and shall be subject to change 
for cause. The complainant, if any, shall 











be advised of the time and place of the 
hearing. An applicant or recipient may 
waive a hearing and submit written in- 
formation and argument for the record. 
The failure of an applicant or recipient 
to request a hearing under this para- 
graph or to appear at a hearing for which 
a date has been set shall be deemed to 
be a waiver of the right to a hearing 
under section 602 of the Act and § 80.8 
(c) of this part and consent to the mak- 
ing of a decision on the basis of such 
information as is available. 

(b) Time and place of hearing. Hear- 
ings shall be held at the offices of the 
Department in Washington, D.C., at a 
time fixed by the responsible Department 
official unless he determines that the 
convenience of the applicant or recipient 
or of the Department requires that an- 
other place be selected. Hearings shall 
be held before the responsible Depart- 
ment official or, at his discretion, before 
a hearing examiner designated in ac- 
cordance with section 11 of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act. 

(ce) Right to counsel. In all proceed- 
ings under this section, the applicant or 
recipient and the Department shall have 
the right to be represented by counsel. 

(d) Procedures, evidence, and record, 
(1) The hearing, decision, and any ad- 
ministrative review thereof shall be con- 
ducted in conformity with sections 5-8 
of the Administrative Procedure Act, and 
in accordance with such rules of proce- 
dure as are proper (and not inconsistent 
with this section) relating to the con- 
duct of the hearing, giving of notices 
subsequent to those provided for in para- 
graph (a) of this section, taking of testi- 
mony, exhibits, arguments and briefs, re- 
quests for findings, and other related 
matters. Both the Department and the 
applicant or recipient shall be entitled 
to introduce all relevant evidence on the 
issues as stated in the notice for hearing 
or as determined by the officer conduct- 
ing the hearing at the outset of or during 
the hearing, 

(2) Technical rules of evidence shall 
not apply to hearings conducted pursu- 
ant to this part, but rules or principles 
designed to assure production of the most 
credible evidence available and to sub- 
ject testimony to test by cross-examina- 
tion shall be applied where reasonably 
necessary by the officer conducting the 
hearing. The hearing officer may ex- 
clude irrelevant, immaterial, or unduly 
repetitious evidence. All documents and 
other evidence offered or taken for the 
record shall be open to examination by 
the parties and opportunity shall be 
given to refute facts and arguments ad- 
vanced on either side of the issues. A 
transcript shall be made of the oral 
evidence except to the extent the sub- 
stance thereof is stipulated for the rec- 
ord. All decisions shall be based upon 
the hearing record and written findings 
shall be made. 

(e) Consolidated or Joint Hearings. 
In cases in which the same or related 
facts are asserted to constitute non- 
compliance with this regulation with re- 
spect to two or more programs to which 
this part applies, or noncompliance with 
this part and the regulations of one or 
more other Federal departments or agen- 


cies issued under Title VI of the Act, the 
Secretary may, by agreement with such 
other departments or agencies where 
applicable, provide for the conduct of 
consolidated or joint hearings, and for 
the application to such hearings of rules 
of procedures not inconsistent with this 
part. Final decisions in such cases, in- 
sofar as this regulation is concerned, 
shall be made in accordance with § 80.10. 


§ 80.10 . Decisions and notices. 


(a) Decision by person other than the 
responsible Department official. If the 
hearing is held by a hearing examiner 
such hearing examiner shall either make 
an initial decision, if so authorized, or 
certify the entire record including his 
recommended findings and proposed de- 
cision to the responsible Department 
official for a final decision, and a copy 
of such initial decision or certification 
shall be m&iled to the applicant or re- 
cipient. Where the initial decision is 
made by the hearing examiner the ap- 
Plicant or recipient may within 30 days 
of the mailing of such notice of initial 
decision file with the responsible Depart- 
ment official his exceptions to the initial 
decision, with his reasons therefor. In 
the absence of exceptions, the responsible 
Department - official may on his own 
motion within 45 days after the initial 
decision serve on the applicant or re- 
cipient a notice that he will review the 
decision. Upon the filing of such excep- 
tions or of such notice of review the re- 


sponsible Department official shall review ~ 


the initial decision and issue his own 
decision thereon including the reasons 
therefor. In the absence of either ex- 
ceptions or a notice of review the initial 
decision shall constitute the final deci- 
Sion of the responsible Department 
official. 

(b) Decisions on record or review by 
the responsible Department official. 
Whenever a record is certified to the re- 
sponsible Department official for decision 
or he reviews the decision of a hearing 
examiner pursuant to paragraph (a) of 
this section, or whenever the responsible 
Department official conducts the hear- 
ing, the applicant or recipient shall be 
given reasonable opportunity to file with 
him briefs or other written statements 
of its contentions, and a copy of the final 
decision of the responsible Department 
official shall be given in writing to the 
applicant or recipient and to the com- 
Plainant, if any. 

(ce) Decisions on record where a hear- 
ing is waived. Whenever a hearing is 
waived pursuant to § 80.9(a) a decision 
shall be made by the responsible depart- 
mental official on the record and a copy 
of such decision shall be given in writing 
to the applicant or recipient, and to the 
complainant, if any. 

(d) Rulings required. Each decision 
of a hearing officer or responsible Depart- 
ment official shall set forth his ruling on 
each finding, conclusion, or exception 
Presented, and shall identify the require- 
ment or requirements imposed by or pur- 
suant to this part with which it is found 
that the applicant or recipient has failed 
to comply. 

(e) Approval by Secretary. Any final 
decision of a responsible Department of- 
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ficial (other than the Secretary) which 
provides for the suspension or termina- 
tion of, or the refusal to grant or con- 
tinue Federal financial assistance, or the 
imposition of any other sanction avail- 
able under this part or the Act, shall 
promptly be transmitted to the Secre- 
tary, who may approve such decision, 
may vacate it, or remit or mitigate any 
sanction imposed. 

(f) Content of orders. The final deci- 
sion may provide for suspension or ter- 
mination of, or refusal to grant or 
continue Federal financial assistance, in 
whole or in part, under the program in- 
volved, and may contain such terms, con- 
ditions, and other provisions as are 
consistent with and will effectuate the 
Purposes of the Act and this part, in- 
cluding provisions designed to assure that 
no Federal financial assistance will 
thereafter be extended under such pro- 
gram to the applicant or recipient de- 
termined by such decision to be in 
default in its performance of an assur- 
ance given by it pursuant to this part, 
or to have otherwise failed to comply 
with this part, unless and until it cor- 
rects its noncompliance and satisfies the 
responsible Department official that it 
will fully comply with this part. 


§ 80.11 Judicial review. 


Action taken pursuant to section 602 
of the Act is subject to judicial review 
as provided in section 603 of the Act. 


§ 80.12 Effect on other regulations; 
forms and instructions. 


(a) Effect on other regulations. All 
regulations, orders, or like directions 
heretofore issued by any officer of the 
Department which impose requirements 
designed to prohibit any discrimination 
against individuals on the ground of race, 
color, or national origin under any pro- 
gram to which this part applies, and 
which authorize the suspension or termi- 
nation of or refusal to grant or to con- 
tinue Federal financial assistance to any 
applicant for or recipient of such assist- 
ance under such program for failure to 
comply with such Tequirements, are 
hereby superseded to the extent that 
such discrimination is prohibited by this 
Part, except that nothing in this Part 
shall be deemed to relieve any Person of 
any obligation assumed or imposed under 
any such superseded regulation, order, 
instruction, or like direction prior to the 
effective date of this part. Nothing in 
this part, however, shall be deemed to 
supersede any of the following (includ- 
ing future amendments thereof): (1) 
Executive Orders 10925 and 11114 and 
regulations issued thereunder, (2) the 
“Standards for a Merit System of Per- 
sonnel Administration,” issued jointly by 
the Secretaries of Defense, of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and of Labor, 28 
F.R. 734, or (3) Executive Order 11063 
and regulations issued thereunder, or any 
other regulations or instructions, insofar 
as such Order, regulations, or instruc- 
tions prohibit discrimination on the 
ground of race, color, or national origin 
in any program or situation to which this 
Part is inapplicable, or prohibit discrim- 
ination on any other ground. 

(b) Forms and instructions. Each re- 
sponsible Department official shall issue 

















and promptly make available to inter- 
ested persons forms and detailed instruc- 
tions and procedures for effectuating this 
part as applied to programs to which this 
part applies and for which he is respon- 
sible. 

(c) Supervision and coordination. 
The Secretary may from time to time 
assign to officials of the Department, or 
to officials of other departments or agen- 
cies of the Government with the consent 
of such departments or agencies, respon- 
sibilities in connection with the effectua- 
tion of the purposes of title VI of the 
Act and this part (other than responsi- 
bility for final decision as provided in 
§ 80.10), including the achievement of 
effective coordination and maximum 
uniformity within the Department and 
within the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment in the application of title VI and 
this part to similar programs and in 
similar situations. 


§ 80.13 Definitions. 


As used in this part— 


(a) The term “Department” means 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and includes each of its op- 
erating agencies and other organizational 
units. 

(b) The term “Secretary” means the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

(c) The term “responsible Department 
official” with respect to any program re- 
ceiving Federal financial assistance 
means the Secretary or other official of 
the Department who by law or by delega~ 
tion has the principal responsibility 
within the Department for the adminis- 
tration of the law extending such as- 
sistance. 

(d) The term “United States” means 
the States of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, American Samoa, Guam, Wake 
Island, the Canal Zone, and the terri- 
tories and possessions of the United 
States, and the term “State” means any 
one of the foregoing. 

(e) The term “Federal financial as- 
sistance” includes (1) grants and loans 
of Federal funds, (2) the grant or dona- 
tion of Federal property and interests 
in property, (3) the detail of Federal per- 
sonnel, (4) the sale and lease of, and the 
permission to use (on other than a casual 
or transient basis), Federal property or 
any interest in such property without 
consideration or at a nominal consider- 
ation, or at a consideration which is re- 
duced for the purpose of assisting the 
recipient, or in recognition of the public 
interest to be served by such sale or 
lease to the recipient, and (5) any Fed- 
eral agreement, arrangement, or other 
contract which has as one of its purposes 
the provision of assistance. 

(f) The term “program” includes any 
program, project, or activity for the pro- 
vision of services, financial aid, or other 
benefits to individuals (including educa- 
tion or training, health, welfare, re- 
habilitation, housing, or other services, 
whether provided through employees of 
the recipient of Federal financial as- 
sistance or provided by others through 
contracts or other arrangements with 
the recipient, and including work. op- 


portunities and cash or loan or other as- 
sistance to individuals), or for the provi- 
sion of facilities for furnishing services, 
financial aid or other benefits to individ- 
uals. The services, financial aid, or other 
benefits provided under a program re- 
ceiving Federal financial assistance shall 
be deemed to include any services, finan- 
cial aid, or other benefits provided with 
the aid of Federal financial assistance or 
with the aid of any non-Federal funds, 
property, or other resources required to 
be expended or made available for the 
program to meet matching requirements 
or other conditions which must be met 
in order to receive the Federal financial 
assistance, and to include any services, 
financial aid, or other benefits provided 
in or through a facility provided with 
the aid of Federal financial assistance 
or such non-Federal resources. 

(g) The term “facility” includes all or 
any portion of structures, equipment, or 
other real or personal property or inter- 
ests therein, and the provision of facili- 
ties includes the construction, expansion, 


renovation, remodeling, alteration or 
acquisition of facilities. 

(h) The term “recipient” means any 
State, political subdivision of any State, 
or instrumentality of any State or polit- 
ical subdivision, any public or private 
agency, institution, or organization, or 
other entity, or any individual, in any 
State, to whom Federal financial as- 
sistance is extended, directly or through 
another recipient, for any program, in- 
cluding any successor, assign, or trans- 
feree thereof, but such term does not 
include any ultimate beneficiary under 
any such program. 

G) The term “primary recipient” 
means any recipient which is authorized 
or required to extend Federal financial 
assistance to another recipient for the 
purpose of carrying out a program. 

(j) The term “applicant” mears cone 
who submits an application, request, or 
plan required to be approved by 2. re- 
sponsible Department official, or by a 
primary recipient, as a condition to eligi- 
bility for Federal financial assistance, 
and the term “application” means such 
an application, request, or plan. 


Effective date. This part shall become 
effective on the 30th day following the 
date of its publication in the FEpERAL 
REGISTER. 


Dated: November 27, 1964, 
{[sEAL] ANTHONY J. CELEBREZZE, 


Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Approved: December 3, 1964. 
LYNDON B, JOHNSON. 
ApPzenpDix A 
PROGRAMS TO WHICH THIS PART APPLIES 


Part 1. Programs other than State-admin- 
istered continuing programs. 

1. Experimental hospital facilities (sec. 
624, Public Health Service Act, 42 U.S.C. 
291n). 

2. Health research facilities (title VI, 
part A, Public Health Service Act, 42 U.S.C, 
292-292j). 

3. Teaching facilities for medical, dental, 
and other health personnel (title VI, part 
B, Public Health Service Act, 42 U.S.C, 293- 
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293h; secs. 801-804, Public Health Service 
Act, 42 U.S.C. 296, 296a-c). 

4, Mental retardation research - facilities 
(title VII, part D, Public Health Service Act, 
42 U.S.C. 295-295e). 

5. University affiliated mental retardation 
facilities (part B, Mental Retardation Facil- 
ities Construction Act, 42 U.S.C. 2661-2665). 

6. Heart disease laboratories and related 
facilities for patient care (sec. 412(d), Pub- 
lic Health Service Act, 42 U.S.C. 287a(d)). 

7. Municipal sewage treatment works (sec. 
6, Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 33 
U.S.C. 466e). 

8. Loans for acquisition of science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign language equipment 
(title III, National Defense Education Act, 
20 U.S.C, 445). 

9. Construction of facilities for institu- 
tions of higher education (Higher Education 
Facilities Act, 20 U.S.C. 701-757). 

10. School construction in Federally- 
affected areas (20 U.S.C. 631-645). 

11, Educational television broadcasting fa- 
cilities (47 U.S.C. 390-397). 

12. Surplus real and related personal prop- 
erty disposal (40 U.S.C, 484(k)). 

13. George Washington University Hospital 
construction (76 Stat. 83, P.L. 87-460, May 
31, 1962). 


14. Loan service of captioned films for the 
deaf (42 U.S.C, 2491-2494). 

15. Residential vocational education 
schools (20 U.S.C. 352). 

16. Department projects under the Public 
Works Acceleration Act (P.L. 87-658). 

17. Research projects, including confer- 
ences, communication activities and primate 
or other center grants (secs. 301, 303, 308, 
624, Public Health Service Act, 42 U.S.C, 241, 
242a, 242f, 291n; sec. 4, Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act, 33 U.S.C. 466c; sec. 3, 
Clean Air Act, 42 U.S.C. 1857b). 

18. General research support (sec. 301(d), 
Public Health Service Act, 42 U.S.C, 241). 

19. Community health studies and demon- 
strations (sec. 316, Public Health Service Act, 
42 U.S.C. 247a). 

20. Mental health demonstrations and ad- 
ministrative studies (sec, 303(a)(2), Public 
Health Service Act, 42 U.S.C. 2422). 

21. Migratory workers health services (sec. 
310, Public Health Service Act, 76 Stat, 592, 
PL. 87-692, Sept. 25, 1962). 

22. Intensive vaccination projects (sec. 317, 
Public Health Service Act, 42 U.S.C. 247b). 

23. Tuberculosis and venereal disease con- 
trol projects (current appropriation Act, PL. 
88-605). 

24, Air pollution demonstration and sur- 
vey projects and control programs (secs. 3 
and 4, Clean Air Act, 42 U.S.C. 1857b, 1857c). 

25. Water pollution demonstration grants 
(sec. 4(a) (2), Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act, 33 U.S.C. 466c). 

26. Health research training projects and 
fellowship grants (secs. 301, 433, Public 
Health Service Act, 42 U.S.C. 241, 289c), 

27. Categorical (heart, cancer, air pollu- 
tion, etc.) grants for training, traineeships 
or fellowships (secs, 303, 433, etc., Public 
Health Service Act, 42 U.S.C. 242a, 289¢, etc.; 
sec. 3, Clean Air Act, 42 U.S.C. 1857b; sec. 
4, Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 33 
U.S.C. 466c) . 

28. Advanced professional nurse trainee- 
ships, improvement in nurse training and 
partial reimbursement to diploma schools of 
nursing (secs. 805, 806, 821, Public Health 
Service Act, 42 U.S.C, 296d, 296e, 297). 

29. Grants to institutions for traineeships 
for professional public health personnel (sec. 
306, Public Health Service Act, 42 U.S.C. 
242d). 

30. Grants to schools for specialized train- 
ing in public health (sec. 309, Public Health 
Service Act, 242g). 

$1. Grants for special vocational rehabili- 
tation projects (sec. 4, Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act, 29 U.S.C. 34). 














32. Experimental, pilot or demonstration 
projects to promote the objectives of title 
I, IV, X, XIV, or XVI of the Social Security 
Act (sec. 1115, Social Security Act, 42 U.S.C. 
1315). 

33. Social security and welfare cooperative 
research or demonstration projects (sec. 1110, 
Social Security Act, 42 U.S.C. 1310). 

34. Child welfare research, training or 
demonstration projects (sec. 526, Social 
Security Act, 42 U.S.C. 726). 

35. Research projects relating to maternal 
and child health services and crippled chil- 
dren’s services (sec. 532, Social Security Act, 
42 U.S.C. 729a). 

36. Maternal and child health special proj- 
ect grants to institutions of higher learning 
(sec. 502(b), Social Security Act, 42 U.S.C. 
702(b)). 

37. Maternity and infant care special pro]j- 
ect grants to local health agencies (sec. 531, 
Social Security Act, 42 U.S.C. 726). 

38. Special project grants to institutions 
of higher learning for crippled children’s 
services (sec. 512(b), Social Security Act, 42 
U.S.C. 712 (b)). 

39. Demonstration and evaluation projects 
and training of personnel in the field of ju- 
venile delinquency (Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Offenses Control Act of 1961 (42 
U.S.C, 2541, et seq.) ). 


40. Cooperative educational research (20 
U.S.C. 331-332). 

41, Language research (title VI, National 
Defense Education Act, 20 U.S.C. 512). 

42. Research in new educational media 
(title VII, National Defense Education Act, 
20 U.S.C. 541-542). 

43. Research, training, and demonstration 
projects under Vocational Education Act of 
1963 (sec. 4(c), 20 U.S.C. 35c(c)). 

44, Grants for research and demonstration 
projects in education of handicapped chil- 
dren (20 U.S.C. 618). 

45. Training grants for welfare personnel 
(sec. 705, Social Security Act, 42 U.S.C. 906). 

46. Allowances to institutions training 
graduate fellows or other trainees (title IV, 
National Defense Education Act, 20 U.S.C. 
461-465; sec. 4, Vocational Rehabilitation Act, 
29 U.S.C. 34; secs. 301, 433, etc., Public Health 
Service Act, 42 U.S.C. 241, 289(c), etc.; sec. 
8, Clean Air Act, 42 U.S.C. 1857b; sec. 4, Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act, 33 U.S.C. 
466c). y 

47, Grants for teaching and the training 
of teachers for the education of handicapped 
children (20 U.S.C. 611-617). 

48. Training persons in the use of films for 
the deaf (42 U.S.C. 2493(b) (4) ). 

49. Training for teachers of the deaf (20 
U.S.C. 671-676). 

50. Research in the use of educational and 
training films for the deaf (42 U.S.C. 2493 

a)). 
‘ a Operation and maintenance of schools 
in Federally-affected areas (20 U.S.C. 236- 
244). 

e2. Grants for teacher training and em- 
ployment of specialists in desegregation prob- 
lems (sec. 405, Civil Rights Act of 1964, P.L. 
88-352). 


53. Issuance to agencies or organizations of 
rent-free permits for operation, on Federal 
property in the custody of the Department, 


of vending stands for the blind, credit unions, © 


Federal employee associations, etc. (Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard Vending Stand Act, 20 U.S.C. 
107-107f; 45 CFR Part 20; sec. 25, Federal 
Credit Union Act, 12 U.S.C. 1770; etc.) 

54. Higher education student loan pro- 
gram (title II, National Defense Education 
Act, 20 U.S.C. 421-429). 

55. Health professions school student loan 
program (title VII, Part C, Public Health 
Service Act, 42 U.S.C. 294; secs. 822-828, Pub- 
lic Health Service Act, 42 U.S.C. 297 a-g). 

66, Land-grant college aid (7 U.S.C. 301- 
329). 

57. Language and area centers (title VI, 
National Defense Education Act, 20 U.S.C. 
611-513). 

58. American Printing House for the Blind 
(20 U.S.C. 101-105). 

59. Future Farmers of America (36 U.S.C. 
271-291) and similar programs. 

_ 60. Science Clubs (20 U.S.C. 2 (note)). 
61. Howard University (20 U.S.C. 121-131). 
62. Gallaudet College (31 D.C. Code, Ch. 

10). 

63. Hawaii leprosy payments (sec, 331, 

Public Health Service Act, 42 U.S.C. 255). 
64. Grants to schools of public health for 

provision of comprehensive training and 

specialized services and assistance (sec. 

314(c), Public Health Service Act, 42 U.S.C. 

246(c)). 

65. Grants to agencies and organizations 
under Cuban Refugee program (22 U.S.C. 


2601(b) (4)). 


66. Grants for construction of hospitals 
serving Indians (P.L. 85-151, 42 U.S.C, 2005). 

67. Indian Sanitation Facilities (P.L. 
86-121, 42 U.S.C. 2004a). 

68. Areawide planning of health facilities 
(sec. 318, Public Health Service Act, 42 
U.S.C, 247c). 

69. Training institutes under sec. 511 of 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
as amended (20 U.S.C, 491) and under title 
XI of such Act as added by P.L. 88-665 (20 
U.S.C. 591-592). 


Part 2. State-administered continuing pro- 
grams, 

1. Grants to States for control of venereal 
disease, tuberculosis, and for public health 
services (heart, cancer, mental health, radio- 
logical health, etc.) (sec. 314, Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 246), and current 
appropriation act). 

2. Grants to States for water pollution 
control (sec. 5, Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act, 33 U.S.C. 466u). 

3. Grants to States for vocational rehabili- 
tation services (sec. 2, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act, 29 U.S.C. 32). 

4. Grants to States for projects to extend 
and improve vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices (sec. 3, Vocational Rehabilitation Act, 
29 U.S.C. 33). 

5. Designation of State licensing agency 
for blind operators of vending stands 
(Randolph-Sheppard Vending Stand Act, 20 
U.S.C. 107-107f). 


6.Grants to States for old-age assistance 
and medical assistance for the aged (title I, 
Social Security Act, 42 U.S.C. 301-306). 

7. Grants to States for aid and services to 
needy families with children (title IV, Social 
Security Act, 42 U.S.C. 601-609). 

8. Grants to States for aid to the blind 
(title X, Social Security Act, 42 U.S.C. 1201- 
1206). 

9. Grants to States for aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled (title XIV, 
Social Security Act, 42 U.S.C. 1351-1355). 

10. Grants to States for aid to the aged, 
blind or disabled or for such aid and medical 
assistance for the aged (title XVI, Social 
Security Act, 42 U.S.C. 1381-1385). 

11. Grants to States for maternal and 
child health services (title V, part 1, Social 
Security Act, 42 U.S.C. 701-705). 

12. Grants to States for services for crip- 
pled children (title V, part 2; Social Security 
Act, 42 U.S.C. 711-715). 

13. Grants to States for special projects 
for maternity and infant care (sec. 531, Social 
Security Act, 42 U.S.C. 729). 

14. Grants to States for child welfare serv- 
ices (title V, part 3, Social Security Act, 42 
U.S.C. 721-725, 727, '728). 

15. Grants to States for public library serv- 
ices and construction (20 U.S.C. sec. 351-358; 
P.L. 88-269). 

16. Grants to States for strengthening sci- 
ence, mathematics, and modern foreign lan- 
guage instruction (title III, National Defense 
Education Act, 20 U.S.C. 441-444), 

17. Grants to States for guidance, coun- 
seling and testing of students (title V-A, 
National Defense Education Act, 20 U.S.C. 
481-484). 

18. Grants to States for educational sta- 
tistics services (sec. 1009, National Defense 
Education Act, 20 U.S.C. 589), 

19. Surplus personal property disposal 
donations for health and educational pur- 
poses through State agencies (40 U.S.C. 
484(j)). 3 

20. Grants to States for hospital and med- 
ical facilities (title VI, Public Health Service 
Act, 42 U.S.C. 291-2912). 5 

21. Grants to States for community men- 
tal health centers construction (Community 
Mental Health Centers Act, 42 U.S.C. 2681- 
2688). 

22. Grants to States for vocational educa- 
tion (Smith-Hughes Act, 20 U.S.C. 11-15, 
16-28; George-Barden Act, 20 U.S.C. 15i-15q, 
15aa-15jj, 15aaa-l5ggg; Supplementary Acts, 
20 U.S.C. 30-34. ; 

23. Grants to States for mental retarda- 
tion facilities (Part C, Mental Retardation 
Facilities Construction Act, 42 U.S.C. 2671- 
2677). 

24. Arrangements with State vocational 
education agencies for training under the 
Area Redevelopment Act and the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 (42 
U.S.C. 2513(c), 2601, 2602). 

25. Grants to States for comprehensive 
planning for mental retardation (title XVI, 
Social Security Act, 42 U.S.C, 1391-1394). 


[F.R. Doc. 64-12539; Filed, Dec. 3, 1964; 
4:23 p.m.] 





























RESOLUTION - RUMFORD INITIATIVE MEASURE 196 
CALIFORNIA STATE SOCIAL WELFARE BOARD 
MEETING IN SAN FRANCISCO 
MARCH 20, 1964 


WHEREAS, the California State Social Welfare Board has, over the 
past two years, been heavily concerned with and has conducted hearings into, the 
effects of discrimination upon welfare recipients, and 


WHEREAS, the reports of the Welfare Study Commission clearly 
established the relationship of poverty and dependency to the ghetto-type of con- 
ditions prevailing among ratio and ethnic minorities, and the opportunities denied 
them for equal access to housing, employment, and other resources enjoyed freely by 
other citizens, and 


WHEREAS, the California Real Estate Association sponsored 
initiative on housing will deny opportunities for better housing opened up by the 
Rumford Act, and 


WHEREAS, the initiative measure would severely limit future 
efforts of the majority of citizens to improve the lot of under-privileged and 
disadvantaged persons, and 


WHEREAS, the State Social Welfare Board believes the initiative 
measure to be of major significance to all citizens, 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that the State Social Welfare 
Board goes on record as opposing the adoption of the initiative measure, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the State Social Welfare Board 
urges the Governor and the Legislature to do everything possible to see that the 
initiative measure appears on the ballot in the November general election in order 
to assure maximum participation of eligible voters. 


(Signed) 
PERCY H, STEELE, JR,, CHAIRMAN, STATE SOCIAL WELFARE BOARD 


# 
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STATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE 
Office Memorandum 


All Supervisory Staff From: Eunice Evans 

Division and Bureau Chiefs 

Executive Unit Place and Date: Sacramento 
Central Office June 23, 1964 


Subject: Job interviewing standards 
under the Governor's Code 
of Fair Practices 


It seems appropriate at this time to call Articles 1 and 2 of the 
Governor's Code of Fair Practices to the attention of all individuals 
who have the responsibility of interviewing. These are quoted below: 


Article | - Declaration of Policy 


Nondiscrimination is the policy of the State of California in 
all of its activities. Employees shall not only rigorously 
enforce that policy; they shall also take affirmative action 
to assure equality of opportunity in the internal affairs of 
State government and in its relations with the general public. 


Article I! - Employment Policies of State Agencies 


State officials and supervisory employees shall appoint, assign, 
train, evaluate, and promote state personnel on the basis of 
merit and fitness, without regard to race, color, religion, 
national origin, or ancestry. All state agencies shall pro- 
‘mulgate clear, written directives to carry out this policy 

and to guarantee equal employment opportunities at all levels 

of state government. They shall regularly review their per- 
sonnel practices to assure compliance.. Where existing staffing 
Patterns suggest something less than complete adherence, they 
shall determine the causes and, if necessary, initiate special 
recruitment programs to correct the situation. They shall 
conduct continuing orientation and training programs with 
emphasis on human relations and fair employment practices. 

The State Personnel Board shall take positive steps to insure 
that the entire examination process, including the qualifications 
appraisal panel, is free from either conscious or inadvertent 
bias. 


No individual interviewing a candidate for a position shall discuss 
race, color, religion, national origin, or ancestry as a factor pre- 
cluding employment. Every effort should be made to hire members of 
minority groups when possible. All efforts must be made to select 
individuals for vacant positions based only on their merit and 
potential to meet the requirements of the position regardless of 
other factors. | believe that each of you should once again famil- 
iarize yourself with all sections of the Governor's Code, copies 

of which may be obtained through the Training Bureau. 
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STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
DIVISION OF FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES scihatalis 


STATE BUILDING ANNEX, 455 GOLDEN GATE AVE., SAN FRANCISCO FEPC, P. O. BOX 603 
SAN FRANCISCO 1 
UN derhill 1-8700 


28 February 1964 
TO ALL CONCERNED IN PROMOTING EQUAL JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


Enclosed is a copy of the new Guide for Emplo ers, out- 
lining the Fair Employment Practice Commission's suggestions 
for affirmative action in the spirit of the California FEP 
law. 


The booklet includes practical recommendations on policy 
and responsiblity, recruiting, hiring, training, transfer 
and upgrading, follow-up, and complaints. There is a list 
of special news media useful in reaching Negro or Spanish- 
speaking Californians. 


We urge employers to consider applying these methods 
and procedures, and others they may devise, in order to 
assure individuals of every race, creed, and ancestry truly 
aan opportunity to qualify for and obtain jobs at all 

evels. 


Also enclosed are copies of FEPC's earlier Memo to 
Management and the current checklist of FEPC publications. 
To request additional copies, write to Information-Education, 
FEPC, P. 0. Box 603, San Francisco 1. 


Edward Howden 
Chief of Division 
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State of California 


Division of Fair Employment Practices 


FEPC PUBLICATIONS: A CHECKLIST 


Fair Practices News. FEPC's bi-monthly newsletter. 


Annual Report. In booklet form. First covers the 
period september 18, 1959-December 31, 1960. 
Second covers calendar years 1961 and 1962. 


Negro Californians: Statistical study derived from 
the 1960 Census, including data on population, 
employment, income and education. 


Fair Employment Practice Act, FEPC Rules and Regulations, 
Guide to Pre-employment inquiries. Brochure ine Luding 
text of the Law and Commission directives. All three 
also available as separate publications. 


Digest: California Fair Employment Practice Act. 
Folder explaining the law and how it is administered. 


otice to b_A cants ee Employers abor 
Unions, Employment Agencies ublic. The official 
FEP poster, with detachable guide to pre-employment 
inquiries and fair employment checklist. 


a mpl en aw in California: our Rights our 
Responsibilities. Brochure on the roles of employer, 
union, employment agency, job seeker, worker, school, 
parent. 


You Have the Right. Folder telling how FEPC can help you. 


Usted tiene el derecho. Spanish-language version of 
You Have the Right. 


Memo to Management. Folder addressed to employers, on 
employment on merit under law. Contains a checklist 
for fair employment. 

Promoting Equal Job Opportunity: A Guide for Employers. 
Booklet containing specific suggestions for affirmative 


action in the spirit of the fair employment law. 
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12. Suceess Story: Will It Be Yours? Illustrated pamphlet 
for youth, parents, teachers and counselors encouraging 
minority youth as well as others to complete school 
and qualify for good jobs. 


Z 


13. Statement on Surveys and Statistics. FEPC recommendations 
on measuring the racial and ethnic composition of work 
force or union membership. 


14. Answers to Questions about the California Fair Housing 
aw. Older explaining provisions oO @ Law. 


15. Informational Memos. Excerpts from research and other 
publications, primarily for use by FEP Commissioners 
and staff. (Some available for public distribution 
including No. 12 on "Functions and Responsibilities 
of FEPC".) 


VISUAL AIDS 


Opportunity for All, a 35 mm black-and-white filmstrip in 
62 frames, With narrative script, tells of the success of 
Californians of various racial and ethnic groups in quali- 
fying for and holding good jobs. Prints available for 

loan to schools and youth organizations; they may also be 
purchased for two dollars each plus sales tax from Long 

filmslide Service, 7505 Fairmount Ave., El Cerrito, Calif. 


For information about portable, illustrated displays and 
photomurals on fair practices and equal opportunity, or 
about any of the above items, write or phone: 


Information-Education, FEPC, P.O. Box 603 
San Francisco 1 (UNderhill 1-8700, ext. 2197) 


or 


FEPC, 322 West First St., Los Angeles 
(MAdison 0-2610) 


FEPC, 2550 Mariposa Street, Fresno 
(AMherst 8-7151, ext. 276) 


FEPC, 1350 Front Street, San Diego 
(232-4361, ext. 285) 


§-10-302 
2-27-64 
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STATE OF CALIFORNIA—HEALTH AND WELFARE AGENCY EDMUND G. BROWN, Governor 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


2415 FIRST AVENUE 
SACRAMENTO 95818 





4 November 8, 1963 


TO: County Welfare Departments 
Licensed Facilities and Agencies 





| am attaching a copy of the Governor's Code of Fair Practices for 
your information, 


Very sincerely yours, 






J. M. Wedemeyer 
Director 





Attachment — 
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GOVERNOR'S CODE OF FAIR PRACTICES 


This nation and state were founded on the principle that all men are created free and endowed with equal rights to secure the 
blessings of democracy without discrimination. 

To carry out the clear mandate of our Federal and State Constitutions, the Legislature has enacted laws to prohibit discrimination 
in employment, housing, schools, and places of business. These laws, enunciating the State’s public policy of nondiscrimination, have 
been supported by executive action and upheld by judicial decree. 

But the laws, court edicts, and official pronouncements are only a beginning. If discrimination and segregation have been legally 
forbidden, a more subtle, but equally restrictive, de facto discrimination exists and grows. Justice demands that we not only banish 
old forms of discrimination but that we act affirmatively to assure those who contribute fully to our society a chance to share fully 
in its rewards. 

To meet the obligation of the State and under the authority vested in me by the Constitution, I hereby proclaim the following 
Code of Fair Practices to be the official policy of the Executive Branch of the State of California. 

















ARTICLE | — Declaration of Policy 


Nondiscrimination is the policy of the State of 
California in all of its activities. Employees shall 
not only rigorously enforce that policy; they 
shall also take affirmative action to assure equal- 
ity of opportunity in the internal affairs of state 
government and in its relations with the general 
public. 


ARTICLE I! — Employment Policies of State 
Agencies 


State officials and supervisory employees shall 
appoint, assign, train, evaluate, and promote state 
personnel on the basis of merit and fitness, with- 
out regard to race, color, religion, national ori- 
gin, or ancestry. All state agencies shall promul- 
gate clear, written directives to carry out this 
policy and to guarantee equal employment op- 
portunities at all levels of state government. 
They shall regularly review their personnel prac- 
tices to assure compliance. Where existing staff- 
ing patterns suggest something less than complete 
adherence, they shall determine the causes and, if 
necessary, initiate special recruitment programs 
to correct the situation. They shall conduct con- 
tinuing orientation and training programs with 
emphasis on human relations and fair employ- 
ment practices. The State Personnel Board shall 
take positive steps to insure that the entire exaim- 
ination process, including the qualifications ap- 
praisal panel, is free from either conscious or in- 
advertent bias. 


ARTICLE Ill—State Services and Facilities 


All services of every state agency shall be per- 
formed without discrimination based on race, 
color, religion, national origin, or ancestry. No 
state facility shall be used in furtherance of any 
discriminatory practice, nor shall any state 
agency become a party to any agreement, ar- 
rangement, or plan which has the effect of sanc- 
tioning such practices. Each state agency shall 
critically analyze all of its operations to ascertain 
possible instances of noncompliance with this 
policy, and shall instigate sustained, comprehen- 
sive programs to remedy any defects found to 
exist. 


ARTICLE IV — State Contracts and 
Subcontracts 


Every state contract and subcontract for pub- 
lic works or for goods or services shall contain a 
clause prohibiting discriminatory employment 
practices by contractors and _ subcontractors 
based on race, color, religion, national origin, or 
ancestry. The nondiscrimination clause shall in- 
clude a provision requiring state contractors and 
subcontractors to give written notice of their 
commitments under this clause to any labor 
union with which they have a collective bargain- 
ing or other agreement. Such contractual provi- 
sions shall be fully and effectively enforced, and 
any breach of them shall be regarded as a mate- 
rial breach of the contract. As part of its annual 
report each state agency shall submit to the Gov- 
ernor certification of compliance with these pro- 
visions by all contractors and subcontractors. 


ARTICLE V—State Employment Services 


All state agencies, including educational insti- 
tutions, which provide employment referral or 
placement services to public or private employers 
shall accept job orders only on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis. They shall refuse to fill any job order 





designed to exclude any member of a minority 
group because of race, color, religion, national 
origin, or ancestry. They shall advise the Fair 
Employment Practice Commission of employers 
or unions known to persist in restrictive hiring 
practices. They shall assist employers and unions 
seeking to broaden their recruitment programs to 
include qualified applicants of various racial, re- 
ligious, and ethnic backgrounds. In addition, the 
Department of Employment shall fully utilize its 
knowledge of the labor market, and contacts 
with job applicants, employers, and unions for 
promotion of equal employment opportunities. 


ARTICLE VI — State Fair Employment 
Practice Commission 


All state agencies shall cooperate fully with 
the Fair Employment Practice Commission. 
They shall comply with its reqtests for informa- 
tion concerning practices inconsistent with the 
state policy of nondiscrimination, and they shall 
follow its recommendations for giving effect to 
that policy. In addition to discharging its en- 
forcement duties, the Comjnission shall place em- 
phasis on programs of affirindtive action in the 
field of human rights. 


ARTICLE VII — State Education, Counseling, 
* and Training Programs 


All educational, counseling, and vocational 
guidance programs and all apprenticeship and on- 
the-job training programs of state agencies, or in 
which state agencies participate, shall be open to 
all qualified persons, without regard to race, 
color, religion, national origin, or ancestry. Such 
programs shall be conducted to encourage the 
fullest development of the interests, aptitudes, 
skills, and capacities of all students and trainees, 
with special attention to the problems of cultur- 
ally deprived, educationally handicapped, or 
economically disadvantaged persons. Expansion 
of training opportunities under these programs 
shall also be encouraged with a view toward in- 
volving larger numbers of participants from those 
segments of the labor force where the need for 
upgrading levels of skill is greatest. 


ARTICLE VIII — Private Educational 
Institutions 


All private educational institutions licensed or 
chartered by the State, including professional, 
business, and vocational training schools, shall be 
required to show compliance with the state pol- 
icy of nondiscrimination in their student admis- 
sions and other practices as a condition of con- 
tinued participation in any state program or 
eligibility to receive any form of state assistance. 


ARTICLE IX — State Licensing and 
Regulatory Agencies 


State agencies. shall not consider race, color, 
religion, national origin, or ancestry in granting, 
denying or revoking a license or charter; nor 
shall any person, corporation, or business firm 
which is licensed or regulated by the State dis- 
criminate against or segregate any person on such 
grounds. All businesses licensed or regulated by 
the State shall operate on a nondiscriminatory 
basis, according equal treatment and access to 
their services to all persons. Any licensee or char- 
ter holder who fails to comply with this policy 
shall be subject to such disciplinary action as 1s 
consistent with the legal authority and rules and 
regulations of the appropriate licensing or regu- 
latory agency. 





ARTICLE X— Housing Accommodations 


No person, corporation, or firm which is li- 
censed or chartered by the State to engage in 
the business of selling, leasing, renting, financing, 
building, or developing housing accommodations 
shall discriminate against any prospective buyer, 
lessee, or tenant because of race, color, religion, 
national origin, or ancestry; nor shall any licensee 
or charter holder seek to promote the sale or 
lease of any residential property on the ground 
that a person of minority racial, religious, or eth- 
nic background has established or will establish 
residence in the neighborhood. Any real estate 
broker or salesman, corporate owner, lending in- 
stitution, homebuilder, or developer who fails to 
comply with this policy shall be subject to such 
disciplinary action as is consistent with the legal 
authority and rules and regulations of the appro- 
priate licensing or regulatory agency. 


ARTICLE XI — Public Schools — 


Through its policy declarations and staff serv- 
ices, the State Board of Education shall assist 
local school districts in eliminating racial imbal- 
ances and de facto segregation in the State’s pub- 
lic schools. The Board shall also pursue its prp- 
grams of promoting fair employment practices 
for certificated teachers and approving textbooks 
which realistically portray the contributions of 
minority groups to the history and culture of this 
State and nation. 


ARTICLE XII — State Financial Assistance 


Race, color, religion, national origin, or ances- 
try shall not be considered in state-administered 
programs involving the distribution of funds to 
qualified recipients for benefits authorized by 
law; nor shall state agencies provide grants, loans, 
or other financial assistance to public agencies, 
private institutions or organizations which en- 
gage in discriminatory practices. 


ARTICLE XIIl — Law Enforcement 


Through the Attorney General’s Office, the 
State shall encourage local law enforcement 
agencies to develop special training programs in 
the field of human relations, to establish formal 
procedures for the investigation of citizen com- 
plaints of alleged abuses of authority by individ- 
ual peace officers, and to promote mutual under- 
standing and respect for the law enforcement 
officer’s duty to maintain the peace and the citi- 
zen’s right to protection of his constitutional 
guarantees. 


ARTICLE XIV — Annual Reports 


Each state agency shall report annually to the 
Governor, between December 15 and January 1, 
all programs undertaken during the past year to 
effect this Code of Fair Practices. The report 
shall cover both internal activities and external 
relations with the public and with other state 
agencies. 


ARTICLE XV — Publication and Posting of Code 


Copies of this Code of Fair Practices shall be 
distributed to all state officials, employees, and 
the governing boards of all political subdivisions 
of the State. The Code shall be posted in con- 
spicuous locations in all state facilities. 


Clune 4, Marina 


Governor of California 
Sacramento, July 24, 1963 
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Memorandum 


ucT 1 6 1968 
To +: H. E. Simmons Date : October 15, 1963 
L. Kennedy 
E. MacLatchie ——~ Subject: Material from Attorney - 
C. Mulder General's Office v 


R. Michaels 
S. Thomas 


{T. Moore } ee 
From : Department of Social Welfare 2 Me hey hi 


J. M. Wedemeyer 


‘This is material drafted in the Attorney General's Office for possible use 
by Public Health in connection with the religious question. 


Attachment 

















State of California '- Department of Justice 


6000 State Building 


Memorandum Saat . San Francisco 2 
To +: Mr, T. A. Westphal, Jr. _ Date : October 1, 1963 
San Francisco File No.: 


From : Office of the Attorney General 
Jan Stevens 


Subject: Implementation in Nursing Homes and 
Hospitals of the Governor's Executive 
Order on Discrimination 


At Harold Haas's susgestion I am submitting to you 
@ proposed memorandum addressed to Dr. Malcolm Merrill, State 
Director of Public Health, commenting on regulations drafted 
by the Department in response to the Governor's Executive 
Order on Discrimination. Aside from drafting problems, I 
believe that the proposed regulations raise several questions 
of policy and enforcement that may also arise with regard to 
other departments with similar licensing probiems. 


Central to these is the proposed requirement of draft 
section 278 that hospitals and nursing homes admit patients without 
discrimination on the basis of religion. The second paragraph of 
this section provides that a hospital or nursing home “owned and 

*. operated by an organization for its members . . . shall not be 
considered discriminating if admissions are limited to its 
members," but goes on to require that in such a case, the 
admission policies shall provide that patients are accepted for. 
care without discrimination on the basis of religion "within the 
qualifying group." 


<~ Uo Co © 


Whether or not this language effectively excepts religious 
orgoenizations from the general ban against discrimination, several 
questions must be answered. 


Should an exceptior be made for religious organizations 
who wish to limit admissions to members of their faiths? The 
Governor's Executive Order admits of no such exceptions. On the 
other hand, I understand that Jewish and Catholic groups have 




















Mr. T. A. Westphal, Jr. October 1, 1963 


protested similar proposed regulations of the Department of 

Social Welfare on the ground that their admissions policies 

have not posed the kind of problem at which the executive order 

is directed, and that such a policy would restrict their 
constitutionally protected rights to the free exercise of religion. 


It seems that any organizations operating nursing homes 
and hospitals for profit should be effectively precluded from 
religious discrimination by the Unruh Act. It is my understanding, 
however, that most institutions with religious affiliations 
operate on a non-profit basis. In such event, there is a question 
as to whether (1) a regulation prohibiting them from limiting 
admissions to members would be valid and (2) whether disciplinary 
action could be taken by the Department on the basis of such a 
regulation. The Department of Public Health is authorized to 
promulgate "reasonable rules and regulations to carry out the 
purposes of this chapter, classifying hospitals and prescribing 
minimum standards of safety and sanitation in the physical plant, of 
diagnostic, therapeutic and laboratory facilities and equipment 
for each class of hospitals." Health & Saf. Code sec. 1411. Hos- 
pital and nursing home licenses may be suspended or revoked for: 


"(a) Violation by the licensee of any of the 
provisions of this chapter or of any other law of this 
State or of the rules and regulations promulgated 
under this chapter. 


"(b) Aiding, abetting, or permitting the commission 
of any illegal act. 


"(c) Conduct inimical to the public health, morals, 
welfare and safety of the people of the State. of 
California in the maintenance and operation of the 
premises for which a license is issued." 


Health & Saf. Code sec. 1412. 


Admitting the present advanced thinking of the courts in 
the field of civil rights, I wonder whether such a restrictive 
admission policy adopted by a non-profit home with religious affilla- 
tions would be considered “conduct inimical to the public health, 
morals, welfare and safety" in light of, the above statutes. 


JS3:fe 

Attach. 

cc: Harold Haas. 
Elizabeth Palmer 
Howard Jewel 
Richard Mayers 
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: PROPOSED ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATIONS 


Section 278. 

hdmission Policies. Hospitals and nursing homes shall 
establish general admission policies which shall be in writing and 
shall be available to the public. Such written policies shail include 
the provision that patients shall be accepted for care without discrimination 
on the basis of race, creed, color, religion or national ancestry. 

if a hospital or nursing home is owned and operated by an 
organization for its members, it shall not be considered discriminating 
if admissions are limited to its members. Admission policies shall 
designate such limitations and shall include the provision that patients 
‘are accepted for care without discrimination on the basis of race, 
creed, color, religion or national ancestry within the qualifying 


group. 


Section 358. 

Discriminatory Practices. Hospitals and nursing homes shall not 
employ discriminatory practices in the assignment of patients in 
accommodations within the facility solely on the basis of race, creed, 


color, religion or national ancestry. 
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State of Catifornia wcP Ey 19 Health and Welfare Agency 


Memorandum 


To +: Helen Clauson Z Date : September 10, 1963™ 


ce: BE. B. Maclatchie Subject: Rules on Discrimintion 


H. E.j Simmons 


ee 


From : Department of Social Welfare 
Thomas Pyott 


In accord with Mr. Simmons' memo to Mrs. Maclatchie of 8/30/63, attached is 
material on the above for use in the letter of transmittal to Mr. Christian. 
This material consists of: 


1. Excerpts from proposed regulation sections in Standards for BHA's plus 
a description of the content of a new handbook section. 


2. Page 1 of the explanatory statement of proposed revisions to the AI 
Manual, Item 1 under Purpose, summarizes the content of regulations 
and handbook dealing with this topic. 


3. The proposed manual changes relating to nondiscrimination. 


LMH:dp 


Enclosures 
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State of Galifornia 2 & Health and Welfare Agency 


Memorandum 


SEP 4 1968. 
To : &E. B. MacLatchie Date : August 30, 1963 
ce: L. Kennedy Subject: Rules on Discrimination 
T. Pyott 
From : Department of Social Welfare 


H. E. Simmons 





Z 


This is in regard to your August 28 zat the above subject. I have 
discussed this with Miss Kennedy, since she has so many more items 

than you, we have agreed she will assume the responsibility for preparation 
of the letter of transmittal to Mr. Christian and assembling its accompany- 
ing documents. 


HES: hh ME 














August 28, 1963 








a 


Elizabeth B. 
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State of California Health and Welfare Agency 


Memorandum 


AUG 2 7 1963 
Eunice Evans 
To : C. Ae Herbage Date : August 2, 193 
E. E. Silveira 
H. E. Simmons ~ * Subject : 
Herb Fowler : 
Re He Michaels 
Tom Moore 
J. N. Sampson ‘ a 
Seth Thomas ey 
From : Department of Social Welfare = J. M. Wedemeyer i 








The attached memorandum from Winslow Christian's office is 
self-explanatory. se 


In complying with the last sentence of Item 1, copy of any 
materials being submitted for final action or approval 

should be submitted to me with letters of transmittal to 
Winslow Christian and explanation including dates for scheduled 
adoption or consideration not less than two weeks prior to 
such date. 




















State of Galifornia : Health and Welfare Agency 


~~ 


“Memorandum &O | : e 


To : 


From 3: 





Dr. Daniel Lieberman, Director 
: D Au 1963 
Department of Mental Hygiene ate 5 gust 12, 19 


Dr. Malcolm H. Merrill, Directoz: sie 


Department of Public Health Ve ‘Subject: Governor's Code of 


Mr. J. M. Wedemeyer, Director Fair Practices 


Department of Social Welfare 
Office of the Administrator 


The Governor has appointed me as chairman of the Cabinet committee 
which will be responsible for implementing the Code of Fair Practices. . 
‘There are a few things which are of immediate interest. 


1. <All departments are encouraged to continue with their plans 
to analyze operations and develop programs to eliminate any 
discrimination. In order to assist the Cabinet committee 
in its assignment of coordinating state action, please contact 
the Agency Administrator before taking final steps. . 


2. You will soon receive material concerning an ethnic survey of 
your department. Please complete this as soon as possible so 
that we will have the basic information needed to begin a cone 
structive program. 


3, An informal inventory will be conducted to identify areas 
throughout state government which may need special attention. 
- You will be contacted by Leo Bromwich or Nancy Sloss for 
your evaluation of a wide range of problem areas and your 
suggestions for solutions. 





I know that you are all enthusiastically behind this effort and Iamsure ks 


‘ that our cooperative efforts will result in a meaningful anti-discrimination 


program in California, 


Winslow Christian , 
Administrator 
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State of California Health and Welfare Agency 
Memorandum aug 2 8 1983 
To > Seth Thomas Date : Atugust 26, 1963 
ect H. EB. Simmona (7) Subject: Admission Policies on 
Garel BE. H. Mulder Discrimination in Membership 
Jaure ill Organizations 
Helen Clauson 


a. B. Maclatchie ~ 
From : Department of Social Welfare 
Clifton A. Cole 


The Articles of Incorporation, Charter and By-laws generally describe the 
criteria for membership in a membership organization, These also, in many 
instances, describe the admission policy of the facilities operated by the 
membership group for its members. In making a regulation governing admission 
policies of these groups as it concerns discrimination because of race, 
creed, color or national origin, we aust bear in mind that the objective is 
not to regulate membership policy but admission policy. Our regulations 
concerning admission policies should be specific enough so as not to give 
the implied feeling that the Department wants to control membership deter- 
minations for mesbership organizations. ‘Therefore, regulation should be 
in the suggested wording as follows: 





A person should be considered a nonmember wien he ie not included in the 
membership description and criteria of the Articles of Incorporation, Charter 
and By-Laws. 


Tf such groups admit nonmembers ,considered so by their own criteria, then 
they must admit nonmembers in accordance with the above regulation. ‘he 
selected practices of membership groups which differ from those of nonmembers 
are irrelevant except that they should be explained to the nonmember before 
he is admitted and admission then becomes the individual choice of the pros= 
pective client. 


CACIDES 

















State of California 


Department of Social Welfare 


Meeting August 9, 1963 
Room 4031 


FOR DISCUSSION: QUESTIONS RECEIVED FROM AREA OFFICES 
REGARDING ADMINISTRATIVE LETTER ON DISCRIMINATION 


The F&C staff of the Area office submit the following questions on the letter from 
Mr. Wedemeyer to county welfare directors and licensed facilities and agencies. 
Staff was asked for their questions, as these are to be used in preparation’ for a 
meeting at C.0, August 9. 


oe 5 
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1. This letter contains a number of directives for agencies to follow and yet the 
regulations covering these directives have not been passed by the board. Is - 
this letter informational or are the requirements enforceable prior to board 
action? 


2. How do the licensing representatives put the letter into operation? For example; 
under 2 A 2, should the written admission policies containing the integration 
statement be seen at time of license renewal? Is failure to have statement 
basis for denial of license between now and effective date of regulation? 


3. Letter on discrimination should be sent to boards of supervisors as well as to 
directors of agencies. 


4, If discrimination exists, should license be revoked? When? How determined? 


5. Staff had some question about National Service Corps personnel unless they are 
well qualified to carry out 2 C 5 and 2 C 6. We would like more information 
regarding the National Service Corps -- is it the correct name for Domestic 
Peace Corps? 


6. Staff believes it is very important to have well qualified "Minority Group 
Specialist'' located in the Area offices as well as in the Program Reve} pppent 
Branch to carry out 2 C Sec and 2 C 6G and assist with 3 A, B, C, _ 


7 Area staff would like to have more training for better understanding and Fk 
‘with minority groups. 


8.. Public and private child placing agencies question whether antidiscrimination 
policy, when implemented, could affect service so that good social work practice 
and judgment might not be given sufficient weight, 


9, Would function of the agency be affected so that adoption agencies would become 
long-term placement or foster case agencies? 


10. If agencies are not able to limit intake and if they accumulate unplaced chil- 
dren, how would this be financed? 


11. What will be done in regard to the limited numbers of Negro and other minority 
groups! adoptive and foster homes, in spite of recruitment efforts? 














13. 


14, 


15, 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24, 


25. 


Concerns as to how this policy affects the approved incorporations and other 
legal Instruments which limit the service to specific groups in private 
agencies. Does this policy supersede the legal Incorporation and charter 
rights of the agency? 


Why compulsory liaisons with minority group organizations and leaders? Feel~ 
ings are that If the groups wish liaison they should contact the agenc'e«s. 


Because of the regulation, do we have to refuse to use foster homes for children 
if the homes have limited the racial groups they can accept, thereby further 
limiting an already limited resource? 


tf Intake is related to available application for adoption, is this a discrimi- 
native practice? Does the omission of race and religious difference in appli- 
cation meet total needs of client? 


What Is our responsibility for implementation of the new regulations in regard 
to admission policies? With existing operations? 


in a small operation would the posting of a written admission policy in the 
effice meet the requirement or must the policy de available in a form which 


can be given to all applicants? 


We assure that If a facility consistently and persistently refuses to carry 
out the regulation of establishing a nondiscriminatory policy in writing, 
this violation alone is grounds for revocation. Are we correct? 


What is our responsibility for Implementation of the new regulations in regard 
to admission policies with new facilities? 


Since new applicants will need to conform to the new regulation, would we not 
require them to do so prior to licensing? 


As we understand the regulations, they do not require that a statement about 
nondiscrimination be included tn the admission agreement es well as in the 
policy statement. Should it not be? 


is it considered that double occupancy is for persons who choose to live to- 
gether in a room and that regulations do not require sharing of a room unless 
such a pian Is agreeable to both persons with the person already in residence 
having first consideration? Or do the regulations mean that a vacancy exists 
if there is only one person in a double room? 


How can we be sure that this statement of policy to the public is more than a 
"token statement"? How can this policy be effectuated with the licensed 
operator whose clientele Is and has been (traditionally) drawn from the pro- 
fessional, Intellectual and wealthy classes? 


Can we expect private agencies to change their admission policies in less than 
@ number of months? 


if members of a fraternal organization have pald monthly assessment for a cere 
plan in their aging years, what plan will department approve for determining 
the amount to be pald by applicant who Its not a member? 


2a 
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In 2 A 3, can nonmembers be considered eliglble? For example; a home for aged 
operated by a fraternal organization such as the Elks admits only lodge mem- 
bers. The lodge may exclude racial groups or may not? 


In facilities such as day nurseries operated under religious auspices, a part 
of the program is teaching Catholic Doctrine. Does the applicant who is not 
Catholic accept the existing program when he enrolls or does the facility have 
to provide a special program for him though they may not be desirous nor 
staffed to make such accommodations for non=Catholics? 


Are all adoption agencies required to accept all religions, though they may 
only be chartered to accept children of one religious group and place with 
parents of same religion? 


Concerns related to private religious agencies that have been set up to serve 
specific religious and cultural subgroups especially since they work with ear- 
marked funds and religious or cultural training or climate as part of the 
program, 


If we never discriminate what can we do for the old Jew who feels he must eat 
Kosher food or none? For the aged Southern Negro who has never and will never 
feel at ease among whites? Are we to prohibit all attempts to meet their needs 
for out-of home care? And what of adoptions? Are we to drive childless 
Caucasians into the offices of the baby sellers in their search for sons and 
heirs. 

What about the Al which states that a resident "will deport himself with 
Christian forbearance’? tt would be impossible for a Jew to “deport himself 
with Christian forbearance."' Are we then saying in effect that the Al must 
have no religious practices or beliefs? 


Do not people, individually and in groups, have the right to practice their 
religion without interference from public authority or from any other source? 


Is not the mandate that persons outside a religious group for which an institu- 
tion was established must be accepted as residents a direct flaunting of rights 
guaranteed by the constitutions of the United States and California? 


What effect will this mandate have on our present policy regarding exemptions 
in health matters to Christian Science institutions? 


(f a Christian Science institution is forced to accept even one person of a 
different belief all staff would be required to submit to all medical regula- 
tions. Is this appropriate? 


The right of the Christian Science Church to observe its beliefs has been re- 
affirmed in court actions again and again; does the department have the right 
to take away all of these guaranteed legal rights? 


It would not be proper for the department to force all other religious groups 
to accept nonmembers and permit the Christian Scientists to accept only 
members. How does the department plan to meet this dilemma? 


What does the department have in mind as a way of meeting the religious needs 
of each child in a CI? 


=3- 




















14, - 


15. % 
- stheir own religious faith, fraternal group, national, racial or cultura! group? 


16. 


17. 


18, 
19. 


20, 


2. 


3. 
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Religion is caught rather than taught and ts caught by the daily observances ' 
of its tenets. How can a child learn his own religion in an institution with 
a different religious milieu? 


May homes no longer be established to provide care exclusively for members of 


Where in California may an elderly person who because of his own background 
has deep-seated prejudices = not easily changed at age 90 ~- find a suitable 
home if an institution designed with his specific needs in mind must serve 
persons with quite different needs? : 


If all information re race, nationality, etc., is prohibited from appearing 
in records, how can a community social agency assist him in finding a home 
where there is at least one other person with whom he can communicate? 


What about ethnic, fraternal and religious groups who prefer living xogether 
because of their common bonds? ' 


Will a home for retired teachers be forced to accept a retired hotel maid ==. 
should there not be a teacher on the waiting list? 


Does an organization have a right based on its articles of incorporation to 
exclude applicants because of lack of specific religious connection? If they 
do not then must the agency become nonsectarian to operate? What provision 
would be made for taking over the care of children? 


Do parents have a right to specify the type of home or institution preferred 
for their child, e.g., race, creed? 


If agencies and facilities must keep open intake - is there any way that intake 
can be limited on a proportionate basis so that even a minimum service can 
be given? ; 


Does a foster parent have a right to state his preference, e.g., racial back= 


' ground of the child he shall accept for care? 


Does this mean that a licensee of Chinese background who is unable to accept 
broad di fferences and only wants to care for Chinese children cannot be 
licensed? 


Will this tend to further limit the cageidinere ite of homes for the care of aged 
and children? 3 ; ’ 


Many parents even with natural. children are so to tolerate great differ- 
ences between themselves and the child == are the needs of children met by 
nondiscriminatory practices around race, creed, color, religion or national 
ancestry? 


Are we prepared to relax the regulation regarding one parent in a home? 
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How will we determine the real discriminations and those where the director has 
made an honest evaluation and has refused a prospective resident or DN child? 


! have a DN where they discriminate against all children whose parents work in 
a nearby plant, because the children seemed "rough and undisciplined compared 
to ‘our’ children.’ If, among this group there was a Negro family who was 
refused admission, would this be considered racial discrimination or just part 
of the gross discrimination? 


If a day nursery wishes to balance its age groups in order to care for children 
by ability, would it be considered "discrimination'' if a child next on a wait- 
ing list were passed over in favor of a child the right age to fit into a 
particular group? 


Can a day nursery be considered "nondiscriminatory'' if it admits all children 
on a temporary, such as a 3=month probationary basis, in order to determine if 
they can use group care to meet their individual needs? 


It has always been considered sound practice for an agency to operate within 
bounds of its license (geographical and financing) and to recognize its 
limitations in being able to provide qualified services. Does this mean that 
regardless of the agency service offered that it should now cover the total 
gamut of services? 


Does this tend to ignore sound child welfare practices? 2? 
Does this policy take away the individualization of people? 


Under this policy how do you meet individualized needs in providing placement 
services? 


How will the new regulations pertaining to discrimination affect nursing homes 
which are specifically established for members of certain religious or fraternal 
groups? 


What would be the policy regarding payment for medical care in nursing homes, 
which because of religious affiliation, requirements for admission do not 
include all races? 


How can agency be free to follow casework determination if clients resist 
treatment and claim racial discrimination? How to handle complaints alleging 
discrimination when this is not the case? , 


How many members of minority groups have been encouraged or recruitéd to 
develop facilities to care for aged or children? Do county welfare departments 
discriminate in failing to do this? 











1. When an unmarried mother relinquishes a child for adoption, can she designate 
that her child should only be placed in a Catholic home, Buddhist home, Negro 
home or white home? 


2. When a white couple applies to adopt a child, do they have the right to 
indicate they will only accept a white child? 


3. If a Negro family wants a white child, must agency place it with them? 


4, From treatment standpoint, is it advisable in trying to avoid discrimination to 
create additional problems for institutionalized children by having too widely 
diversified cultural backgrounds? 


5. Should Negro boarding parents be given white children to care for, and vice 
versa? Is this good casework? Would such difference be harmful to a child? — 


6. If an adoption agency must accept children for whom it js difficult to secure 
adoptive homes are we prepared to subsidize by money grants the low income 
groups so they can adopt? € 


7. Are we not morally obligated, if not legally, to see that a child who lives 
away from his family is given religious training of the type he would receive 
in his own home? 


8. How can an institution with one religious milieu give the necessary training 
to a child of a different religion? 


9. Do we want to keep faith with children or do we want to be able to proclaim 
that California has no discrimination? 


10. Independent placements and agency placements attempt if possible to consider 
the client's religious background so that a child is placed in the same 
religious setting as that of his family. Are we now to work with licensed 
facilities around modifying this rather general admission criteria? 


11. How can we interpret our regulation "Cl-160 - General Requirements ~ the 
institution shall accept only those children it is equipped to serve adequately 
and to whom it can offer the type of care needed" and stil] stress the broad 
overall policy set forth regarding discrimination? ; 


12, What about groups that establish DNs in order to teach the traditions of their 
people along with religious dogma to their children? 


San Diego, San Bernardino, 





Shouldn*t child be matched to the foster parents in relation to race, color and 
cultural factors? 
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Los Angeles, Riverside, Orange, 
Would policy as stated jeopardize future of private sectarian agency? 


Why is there a need to have regular liaisons with leaders of recognized minority 
group organi zations? 


What_are the community organization implications for the licensing worker? 

What will be the effect of work with boards of directors who oppose integration? 
Who will interpret to schools? 

What about community "feelings" fear of dating among interracial groups? 

What is our role in relation to the placing agencies = what kinds of communication 


need to be established, to assess between need and use of resources for minority 
group children? 


How do we evaluate when denial at intake is valid on case basis or due to 
discrimination? 


How do we determine that institution is practicing "'tokenism'' only? 


How do we protest institutions from accusation of discrimination? 


Will application forms be changed for licensees? for applicants to facilities, 
parents, etc.? 


8/8/63 

















State Department of Social Welfare 


722 Capitol Mall NEWS RELEASE 
Phone: 445-8956 August 8, 1963 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 





SACRAMENTO === State Social Welfare Director J. M, Wedemeyer 
today announced the launching of a program to bar racial discrimination from the 
California welfare programs. 

Responding to the Governor's directive contained in the State's 
new Code of Fair Practices executive order, issued over the weekend, the State 
Department of Social Welfare reported it has taken action to outlaw racial discrimi- 
nation in the welfare aid programs, and also in the operations of facilities licensed 
by the Department, such as boarding homes for aged and children. 

Briefly, the directive to county welfare agencies and welfare- 
licensed facilities requires: 

1, Institutions, day nurseries, child placing and adoptions 
agencies, maternity homes, group homes, special boarding homes and special day care 
homes licensed by the Department to maintain admission and care policies on a non- 
discriminatory basis. 

2. All state-licensed facilities for the care of children and 
old persons to state in writing that it is their policy to operate on an integrated 
basis without a discrimination and to make such policy statements available to the 
public, 

3. Counties to review their administrative process to identify 
practices and policies inconsistent with nondiscrimination and integration. 

4, Counties to develop special training for workers who deal 
with members of minority groups in their work and to establish regular liaison with 


the leaders of recognized minority group organizations. 
MORE 
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5. The Department to train administrators and supervisors in 
minority group relations; aid the operators of licensed facilities in living up to 
nondiscrimination policy; weed out State Departmental regulations which condone dis- 
criminatory practices; hire a minority group specialist to develop research and 
action programs in this field and to maintain liaison with minority groups and their 
problems; develop a plan for use of National Service Corps volunteers in area offices 
with duties similar to those of the minority groups specialist; and to make a special 
review of county and state civil service and merit sytem position appointments to see 
if minorities are being discriminated against. 

Public hearings were held by the State Social Welfare Board 
earlier this year on the subject of discrimination in the administration of welfare 
programs. 

The Board found "ample evidence of discrimination in the adminis- 
tration of welfare programs in the State of California, perhaps more because of over- 
sight and omission than intention," 

"Much of this evidence pointed to the subtle type of discrimina- 
tion which is very difficult to pin down on investigation and not liable to be curbed 
merely by adding legislation and regulation,'' Wedemeyer said. 

"However, there was evidence of flagrant, overt discrimination, 
especially as regards admission to facilities for out-of-home care of children and 
aged. Additional regulations in the latter case are necessary to check these 
practices," 

The program was formulated by the Department from the results of 
the Board's hearings and has been forwarded to county welfare directors, operators 
of licensed facilities and agencies in a letter from Wedemeyer. 

The directives will be written into formal state welfare regula- 
tions slated for adoption in October. in the meantime, Wedemeyer said, tinese orders 


will be carried out under the authority of the Director. 

















State of California & EB Health and Welfare Agency 
cate ee : JUL 2 4 1968 
Memorandum 


To : J. M. Wedemeyer Date : July 23, 1963 
Eunice B. Evans 
Subject : Minority Groups 
ec: C. A. Herbage Lucile Kennedy 
E. E. Silveira Elizabeth MacLatchie ~ 
W. L. Parker Carel E. H. Mulder 
Seth Thomas Perry Sundquist 
"From : Department of Social Welfare ; 


H. E. Simmons 


Attached please find materials received from 
the Department of Employment related to the 
above entitled subject. You will recall that 
you asked that I obtain this material for your 
review and review of other staff in regard to 
our work on non-discrimination. 





HESdw 
Attachment 

















State of California 
Department of Employment 


MANUAL AMENDMENT TRANSMITTAL NO. 1062 June 21, 1963 


‘MANUAL AMENDED: Completion Amendment No. 113 


SUBJECT: Obtaining and Recording Racial Data of Claimants 


This amendment provides techniques and procedures for obtaining racial data about 
claimants and recording it on the DE 1101A's. 


ee 


at. 


The Department is now engaged in an extensive review of its minority policies 
and practices to determine if we are adequately meeting the current fast- 


‘changing racial employment situation. It is becoming increasingly evident 


that there must be adequate information on the relative socioeconomic stand- 
ing of minorities in the community and State in order to develop a more 
effective minority program within the Department and to advance generally the 
status of racial or ethnic minorities. Accordingly, the Department is modify- 
ing the policy prohibiting racial data which has been in effect since 1949, 
and effective July 1, 1963, will start to obtain the needed racial data. 
However, the policy that no local office document will reflect race, color, 
creed, or point of national origin remains unchanged. 


Racial information has been misused in the past to spread misinformation and 
to facilitate discrimination. The efforts to prevent such misuse led to the 
restriction and elimination of racial data. However, statements by major 
civil rights organizations reflect widespread recognition that the effective 
planning of programs designed to aid minorities is hampered by lack of data. 
For example, we in the Department are unable to state precisely what the 
unemployment rate is among minorities, what skills are represented among 
minorities, what the training needs of minorities are, etc. In the absence 
of specific racial data, the employment and unemployment status of minorities 
tends to be obscured by over-all statistics covering the entire population. 


The gathering of racial data will be done on documents that will not remain in 
the local office. With proper safeguards it is possible to do this without 
affronting the dignity or infringing upon the rights of individuals or groups 
and without violating the law. All racial and ethnic data gathered in our 
agency will be used to foster, promote, and evaluate our program of equal 
opportunities. 


The Director, Mr. Albert B. Tieburg, in commenting on this policy concerning 
racial data stated: 


"I am aware that our policies and practices have fostered official 
‘color blindness' among our interviewers and on all documents for 12 
years. I am proud to have been one of the proponents of that policy. 
However, no aspect of our national life has experienced such rapid, 
dramatic and profound changes as that of race relations. The past 

12 years have produced. new knowledge, new subtleties and new needs. 

A dynamic organization such as ours keeps in tune with history. Today, 
I am equally proud to participate in initiating a policy that deals 
honestly and openly with the fact of 'color', and sets itself the task 
of overcoming the penalties that 'color'. has unfairly inflicted upon 
the individual's right and ability to earn his livelihood." 
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The procedures for gathering the data we need have been submitted to the 

Fair Employment Practices Commissioners for their. review and consideration 
and to the Legal Section of our own agency. Both have determined that the 
procedures are not in violation of any existing State laws or Bureau of 
Employment Security directives. The major civil rights agencies and minority 
group organizations have been fully informed of this procedure and are satis- 
fied that the methods, safeguards, and proposed uses of this data in no way 
violate their interest, goals, and philosophies. 


The National Urban League has concluded that "at the present time and under 
the present circumstances, the value of racial statistics outweighs the 
admitted dangers.” 


Beginning July 1, 1963, local office interviewers will put a racial or ethnic 


code on all DE 1101A's. The only copy of the DE 1101 set which will show 
this code will be the DE 11014 which is removed and sent to Central Office so 
that racial information relating to an individual will not remain in the local 
office. In Central Office, the racial information will be stored in data 
processing equipment along with all other information normally taken from the 
DE 1101A. This will be done on a 100% basis. Periodically, data processing 
will provide reports of claims intake by local office and the State. The 
array of information provided will include claims filed by race, sex, occupa- 
tion, age and local office. In addition, racial data will be added to an 
ongoing sample study of payments made on 20% of valid claims which can also 
provide information on weeks paid by race and occupation, and eventually, on 
length of unemployment. 


a. Though this research is limited to only that segment of the labor force 
filing unemployment insurance claims, it will, nevertheless, provide the 
Department with meaningful information about the distribution of the 
unemployed minorities in a particular locality, by occupation. This data 
will permit each application-taking office, each area, and the State as a 
whole, to pinpoint needs and develop the minority program accordingly. 
For example, if minority workers are not represented, or represented very 
meagerly in demand occupations, the need indicated is one of encouraging 
skill upgrading through various training programs. On the other hand, if 
minority workers are substantially represented in demand and other sig- 
nificant occupations, but are unemployed in disproportionate numbers, 
the need probably would be one of developing new techniques for overcom- 
ing employer resistance to hiring minority workers. Thus, program 
emphasis in a particular local office would be developed as needed. 


b. In addition, it will be possible to use the data processing equipment to 
provide the Department with a technique for evaluating our own services 
to minority groups in selected offices on a sample basis. The data 
processing equipment will provide the Social Security numbers of appli- 
cants by race in a given local office which will enable us to evaluate 
services to a given racial group and occupation and to plan any needed 
improvements. The evaluation of services we give to minority applicants 
will become part of the normal evaluation procedures now being conducted 
for services to all other special applicant groups. 


c. One of the most important uses for this information will be in 
strengthening the local office's role as the community manpower center. 
The effectiveness of staff members with the public, the employers and 
the applicants is greatly enhanced when the staff is armed with factual 
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and realistic information about manpower use and needs in their area. 
This type of knowledge can be employed . in a telling fashion when attempt- 
ing to overcome discriminatory practices of employers, or in encouraging 
minority workers and youth to develop and upgrade skills. 


HOW TO DETERMINE RACE: A claimant's race will be determined by visual 


observation only by the interviewer taking the new claim. Under no circum- 
stances is the claimant to be asked; his race. Nor should the judgment of 
any other staff member or supervisor be solicited, under any condition. It 
must be remembered that this data is not being collected as an ethnic or 


_ anthropological study of population. Therefore, it is not important that 


you be scientifically precise in your evaluation of race or ethnic origin. 
The important thing: Record what you think ‘think is the claimant's race or ethnic 


.,Origin. For example, if he appears to be a Negro to you, an employer will 


likely gain the same impression. Therefore, he is apt to be faced with any 
employment problems faced by a Negro. The racial code assigned will reflect 
the claimant only as an entity on the labor market that is or is not. confronted 
with job difficulties because of skin color. This is the only data:that is 
meaningful to this study. Remember, it is extremely important that the inter- 
viewer never ask the claimant his race.. If he were asked, the minority worker 
could reasonably assume that the information is solicited for purposes of 
exclusion from the labor market. 


By visual means make a quick, independent judgment, record the racial code, 
and do not dwell further on the subject or concern yourself with whether 


‘your decision was accurate. 


The racial and ethnic designation will be entered on all new claims, begin- 
ning with claims taken on July 1, 1963. The digits to be used to designate 
the racial or ethnic information are as follows: 


- White, other than Mexican-American 
- Negro 

Mexican-American 

- Other nonwhite 

- Unknown 


VFwWNH 
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On regular or partial claims. filed by.,mail where visual observation is not 
made, enter the correct racial code if know; if unknown, enter Code 5. Use 
Code 5 only where visual observation cannot be made. 


The two minority groups, Negro and Mexican-American, are specifically coded 
because they represent the two largest minorities in California, subject to 
the greatest degree of discrimination. 

"Other" (Code 4) will be used as follows: 

a. For Orientals, Filipinos or other ethnic nonwhite groups known to you. 


b. For other nonwhite claimants who are not immediately recognizable to you 
as belonging to a specific race. 


The race designation, by number, is entered on the DE 1101A in the same block 
as the 3-digit occupational code and as close to the line at the right as 
possible. Since this information is not retained in the local office, the 
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present DE 1101A sets will be "crash printed" in the right-hand portion of 
the occupational code space to prevent the entry from appearing on the 1101 
card and on the copies sent to employers. "Crash printing" is a method of 
blocking out an area on carbon copies of a form, without showing any imprint 
on the original. 


In communities with separate ES and UI offices some claimants will report 
first to the UI office. In these cases, with the exception of deferred 
applications, an occupational code will not be entered on the 1101A prior to 
sending it to Central Office. This would mean that for a significant number 
of claimants we would not be able to correlate racial data with occupational 
data. Those offices accepting applications from claimants who have filed 
their UI claim in another office, are now required to complete the form 

DE 3623, Claimant's Occupational Code Form, with the 3-digit code before 
daily mailing in special delivery tab package to Central Office. In order 
to secure both racial and occupational data for claimants referred to above, 
interviewers will now add the racial code to the right of the occupational 
code in the same block, using the preceding principles for determining race 
and code. 


An all-office shipment of the crash-printed 1101A sets will be sent during 
the last week of June. When these are received, local offices will take the 
following actions: 


a. Package and ship all 1101A sets that have not been pre-stamped with the 
local office address to the Warehouse, 805 R Street, Sacramento 14. 


b. At the close of business on June 28, 1963, destroy all pre-stamped 1101A 
sets which have not been crash printed. 


If the all-office shipment of crash printed 1101A sets is not sufficient for 
the office needs until the next regular requisition, additional sets may be 
ordered by supplemental requisitions. 


The next revision of the 1101A sets will have a vertical line to block off 
the space for entry of a digit representing race or ethnic group. Until 
these revised forms are received, enter the digit in the right side of the 
occupational code block, so that it is separated from the 3-digit occupa- 
tional code and the carbon impression is not legible on the local office or 
employer's copy. 


COMPLETION 


530.3 Adds the instruction for entering the race or ethnic designation on all 


new claims. Adds instructions to enter the BYE date on the 1101J. 


530.4 Amends the instructions on Seek Work Plans to include instructions 


released in Division Notice No. 2713. 


/s/ PAUL W. LITTLE, CHIEF 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
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. duly 2, 1963 800 CAPITOL AVENUE 


REFER TO: 





aD STATE OF CALIFORNIA & eran oe, 
DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT a, 


SACRAMENTO 14, CALIFORNIA 





Director 


Dear Fellow Employee: 


As Director of an agency charged with the responsibility for attaining maximun 
utilization of manpower resources in this State, I have been concerned for some 
time with employment and unemployment patterns among minority groups: 


1. 
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In 1962, more than a fourth of the white males working ~ but only 8% of the 
nonwhites — were in professional or managerial occupations, excluding 
agriculture. 


Only 9% of nonwhite workers were skilled craftsmen or foremen in 1962, as 
against nearly 20% of the whites. 


In 1959, 60.0% of Negroes worked in semiskilled, unskilled, service and 
farm occupations, as opposed to 40.5% of whites. 


In 1961, approximately 6% of the white civilian work force was unemployed; 
in the same year, over 12% of the nonwhite work force was unemployed. 


Though the nonwhite population constitutes about 11% of the national civilian 
labor force, in July, 1962, 28.6% of the total hard-core unemployed was nor 
white. 


Once out of a job, the nonwhite stays out of work longer than the white 
worker. 


Dr. James B. Conant has reported unemployment rates of up to 70% among 
out-of~school youth, mostly Negro, in large slum areas of various cities. 


These were national patterns. Yet, we have only to look at many of our own local 
offices = where the number of nonwhite workers claiming unemployment insurance 
and registering for work is usually far greater than their proportionate number 
in the population - to see that these patterns apply in our own State. 


HIRE THROUGH THE DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT 
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As a democratic society and world leader, we cannot afford to continue to 
disregard this important manpower resource. In my position as the Director 
of an agency which is an important manpower arm of the State, and as an in- 
dividual, as an American, I heartily endorse President Kennedyts declaration, 
in his Civil Rights message to Congress, wherein he stated; "Let it be clear, 
in our own hearts and minds, that it is not merely because of the cold war, 
and not merely because of the economic waste of discrimination that we are 
committed to achieving true equality of opportunity. The basic reason is, 
because it is right", 


Much progress has been made in recent years toward providing full and equal 
cuployment opportunities for minorities. Our Legislature in 1959 passed a 

Fair Employment Practices Act. Under Executive Order #10925, all Federal 
Government Contractors are legally required to provide employment and promo- 
tional opportunities without regard to race, creed, color or national origin. 
Many Federal Government Contractors and others have voluntarily signed "Plans 

for Progress" by which they agree to seek out qualified minority group members 
for employment in all occupational levels of their work forces. Our own non- 
discriminatory policies regarding referral of applicants and refusal of dis- 
criminatory orders have been in effect since October, 1951, making our Department 
and our employees leaders in the effort to provide equal employment opportunities. 
The effective implementation of this policy over the years is indeed a tribute to 
our staff who have worked so diligently to carry out not only the letter but the 
spirit of the policy. 


However, the speed with which automation is depositing the minority worker into 
the ranks of the long-term unemployed, and the economic well-being of our State 
demand that the process of full integration of minorities into the work force 
be substantially speeded up. Our present nondiscriminatory policies have pro= 
vided us mainly with guidelines for what the Department must not do. These 
guidelines have worked effectively to prevent the misuse of our agency for pur= 
poses of furthering discrimination. We now need new guidelines that will define 
what we can do to hasten equality of opportunity. This is not so much a change 
in policy as an addition to the present one - a new emphasis for positive action. 
The long history of denial of opportunity for minority workers has created a 
lag - in experience, in skills, in motivation and in labor market know-how. We 
must use the full resources of our agency in an effective program designed to 
eliminate manpower waste by integrating our minority work force into the main- 
stream of the work world. 


The description of the difficulties encountered by the nonwhite worker, particu- 
larly the Negro, in his attempts to earn his livelihood presents a picture of a 
group seriously disadvantaged in the job market. Present Department policies 
do provide for special services to other worker groups in the comaunity who may 
be disadvantaged owing to factors such as age or handicapped conditions. ‘This 
philosophy will now be actively extended to those minority members of the labor 
force who have been disadvantaged because of race prejudice. Our special serv— 
ices to minority workers will generally follow the same concepts which have 
governed our services to other disadvantaged groups: each applicant is viewed 
as an individual; individuals belonging to disadvantaged groups are offered 
special services when the evidence indicates that the applicant is facing problems 
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generated by his group identity, problems with which we will have some famili- 
arity. The principle to which we have always adhered, i.e., referring appli- 
cants, disadvantaged or otherwise, to jobs for which they are qualified, 
remains intact and is in no way weakened. 


Our extended minority program will concentrate on two broad areas: 


1. Full utilization and equal participation of minority workers now in the labor 
market. 


2. Greater emphasis on encouraging improvement of skill levels among minority 
workers, and particularly youth, through all State and Federal training and 
retraining programs, apprenticeship programs, school programs, special youth 
projects and counseling within our local offices. 


A number of administrative steps are being explored to implement these goals. 
You may be certain that all procedures being proposed now or contemplated in the 
future will have been interpreted by our own legal staff and/or the FEPC Commis- 
sioners to be in keeping with State laws and Federal regulations. 


One important change went into effect on July 1. I am referring to our 
collection of racial data on all new claims, I feel this will provide us 
with important and useful information for our future planning. 


It is my intent to use this letter as a vehicle for sharing with you the 
thinking that has influenced the Department towards a shift in policy. 
Subsequent releases are being prepared which will provide you with new 
techniques and guidelines for an action program. Within the next month or two 
I expect that these new techniques and guidelines will be released and at that 
time you will have an opportunity to discuss fully with your supervisor the 
changes which will take place. This letter asks only that you give its content 
serious thought and open, frank discussion. The greatest need of all is that 
our own staff members increase their understanding and objectivity in this 
crucial and sensitive area. I ask you to join me in this great undertaking 
which in its basic element is an important means of preserving our democratic 
way of life. 


Clat 8 ahaloing 


ALBERT B. TIEBURG, DIRECTOR 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Between 1940 and 1960 the Negro population increased at a rate six 
times as fast as that of the total population in the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Area, which includes the six counties of Alameda, Contra 
Costa, Marin, San Francisco, San Mateo and Solano. In 1940 the total 
Negro population in these counties was 19,800, in 1950, 146,500, and in 
1960, 237,400. In 1960, 1 in 12 of all Bay Area residents was a Negro. 


The increase in the Negro population was largely a result of migration 
from the rural South. Most of the Negro migrants settled in the central 
cities of the Bay Area; Marin County, with less than 2 percent of the Bay 
Area's Negro population resident in the county had the smallest Negro 
population of any county in the Bay Area. 


The average age of the Negro population was lower than that of the 

general population. The average age for men in the-general population was 
31 years and for women 33 years. However, the average age of Negro men 

was only 24 ‘years: and for Negro women only 25 years. The proportion of 
Negroes in the prime working age group (ages 20 to 44 years) was approxi- 
mately the same as that of the veneral population. The principal differences 
in age distribution between Negroes and the general population was the 

small proportion of Negroes over 45 years of age and the much larger pro- 
portion of Negroes of pre-school and school age. 


The median number of years of education completed by adult nonwhites was 
10.3 years compared with 12.1 years of school completed by all adults. Non- 
whites accounted: for more ‘than 1 out of 4 of all Bay Area adults 
functionally illiterate (that is persons who have completed less than 

4, years of school), and for 1 in 7 of all adults without high school 
diplomas. 


In 1960, about 1 in 9 persons in the Bay Area labor force was a member 
of a minority group. Nonwhite males had a generally lower labor force 
participation rate than the population at large. On the other hand, 
nonwhite women had a higher labor force participation rate than the 
total female population. 


The most striking feature of the labor force participation among the 
nonwhite population (more than 2 out of 3 of whom are Negroes), is the 
generally lower participation of persons in the younger age groups 

and the relatively higher participation of persons in the older age 
brackets. The lower participation rate of nonwhite workers in the — 
younger age groups is undoubtedly a reflection of the greater difficulty 
these young people have in securing employment, since many of the 
a which usually employ younger workers, employ very few nonwhite 
workers. 
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In April 1960, when 5.5 percent of the Bay Area labor force was 
unemployed, unemployment among nonwhite workers was much greater ~~ 
11.3 percent of nonwhite men and 11.0 percent of nonwhite women, 
Nonwhites accounted for almost 1. out of 4 of all unemployed persons 


in the Bay Area. 


A smaller proportion of Negroes worked a full year in 


1959 than the general population-~an indication of the Negro's vul- 


nerability to unemployment. 


The lack of seniority together with slack 


demand for lower skill level workers, affected Negro workers heavily 


in terms of unemployment. 


Negro workers tend to work in low pay and low status occupations as 
semiskilled, unskilled, or service workers, and particularly in those 
occupations where the federal or State government.is a- major employer. 
Negroes, however, were not heavily represented in some occupations where 


local government is a major employer. 


The proportions of Negroes 


working in managerial, professional.and technical occupations, in 
clerical and sales occupations, in skilled trades, andin mining, and 
farm occupations, were considerably smaller than proportions of workers 
similarly employed among the general population. 


The industries employing the largest numbers of Negroes were transpor- 
tation equipment manufacturing (primarily shipbuilding); construction, 
transportation, government related service industries (such as govern- 
ment hospitals), private households, and food BROORSEPDE: 


The income received by Negro markers in 1 1959 was ecbasaaieb is lower than 


than received by other groups in the population. 


The average annual 


income of Negro workers in 1959 was over $1,000 lower than that of 


white workers. 


The low percentage of Negro workers in some industries in some 
occupations suggests restrictions on jeb opportunities not wholly 
explainable on the basis of lack of skill or educational attainment 


of the Negro labor force. 


Some of the occupations and industries in 


which very few Negroes were employed in 1960 are as follows: 


Occupations 


Locomotive firemen and engineers 
Brakemen and switchmen 
Compositors and typesetters 
Utilities linemen and servicemen 
Utilities power station operators 
Cabinetmakers and patternmakers 
Plumbers and pipefitters 

Fishermen 

Tool and diemakers 

Stationary engineers and firemen 
Policemen and firemen 

Blacksmiths, forgemen, and hammermen 
Tailors and furriers 

Meatcutters 


industries 


Electric and gas utilities 
Banking _— 

Communications 

Petroleum refining ' 
Electrical machinery - 
Insurance 

Mining 

Private education 
Hardware stores 

Drug stores 

Furniture stores 

Food and dairy stores 
Building materials dealers 
Wholesale trade 
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(cont'd) 
Occupations 


Bookkeepers, secretaries, stenographers 
Foremen 

Inspectors, checkers, examiners 

Farm managers and foremen 


The effects of technological change in the years ahead will fall most 
heavily on Negro workers who, with below average education and train- 

ing, will be the least prepared to compete in tomorrow's job market, 

The lack of a high school diploma is already a serious impediment to 
obtaining employment and will become an even more serious impediment each 
year. Technological change in the Bay Area will reduce job openings for 
the less well educated and, at the same time, raise the educational 
requirements for job entry. Because of low educational attainment, many 
of these workers will be unable to benefit from retraining programs designed 
to deal with the problem of long term unemployment. The concentration 

ef Negro workers in a limited number of industries and occupations makes 
them more vulnerable to structural unemployment, and consequently fails to 
provide the Negro community with an economic "cushion" to support it 

in periods of recession. A most notable factor in this respect is the 
lack of employment opportunities for Negroes in managerial jobs, sales 

and clerical jobs, and professional jobs, which are, generally speaking, 
less subject to unemployment, 


A two-fold attack on the occupational problems of the Bay Area Negro is 
needed, There must be a concentrated effort to upgrade the Negro labor 
force. Part of this upgrading will require a conscious orientation of 
the Negro generation now in training into occupations demanded by a 
technologically advanced economy. Secondly, with the increased effort 
of Negroes to improve their marketable skills, there must be a strong 
program designed to increase opportunities for Negro workers in appren-— 
ticeship programs and in occupations and industries which heretofore have 
been barred to Negroes. 
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Percentage Distribution of the Bay Area Population by Color and Age 


Age. Total Nonwhite Negro 
All ages 100% 100% 100% 
Under 20 35 42 Lb 
20-11, 33 37 37 
45 and over 30 21 19 


Table III presents a detailed breakdown of the population of the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay Area by age, color, and sex. 


Nonwhite Educational Attainment 


In 1960 the educational achievement of the nonwhite population ef the 
Bay Area was much lower than that of the total population. The median 
number of years of school completed by the nonwhites was only 10.3 years 
as compared with 12,1 years for the total population. In 1960, more than 
1 out of 3 persons in the Bay Area with no formal schooling were nonwhite 
and almost 1 out of 4 persons with only 1 to 4 years of education were 
nonwhite. (It should be borne in mind that the local nonwhite population 
accounts for only 1 out of 9 of all residents of the Bay Area.) Only 

1 out of 6 of the nonwhite population reported any college training, as 
compared with 1 out of 4 for the total population. 


Table IV presents data by.coler for the Bay Area of the number of years 
ef education completed by adults. Table V gives similar data for heads 
of families. 


Nonwhite Labor Force Participation 


Minority group workers are an important part of the total manpower 
resources of the Bay Area. Among the men and women active in the labor 
force in 1960, about 1 out of 9 men and 1 out of 8 women belonged to 
racial minority groups. The most striking features of the labor force 
participation of the racial minorities are the generally lower partici- 
pation of persons in the younger age brackets and the relatively high 
participation of persons in the older age groups. Nonwhite men had a 
generally lower labor force participation rate than the population at 
large. On the other hand, nonwhite women had a higher overall partici- 
pation rate than that of all women in the labor force. The labor force 
participation among the minority group teenage population points 

up the difficulty these young persons have in securing work as compared 
with the total population in this age group. 


Table VI compares labor force participation of nonwhites with that 
of the general population. : 


In April 1960, the Census Bureau estimated that 5.5 percent of all men 
and 6.0 percent of all women in the labor force were unemployed. Non- 
white men and women, however, had much higher unemployment rates——11,.3 
percent for men, and 11.0 percent for women. For nonwhite teenagers 
also, the unemployment rates were twice as high as those for the teenage 
population in general—about 1 out of 4 nonwhite: teenagers were out of 
work as compared with 1 out of 9 for all teenagers. 
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Table VII presents information on employment and unemployment by age and 
color in the Bay Area. 


Occupations of Negro Workers 


Davis McEntire observed in his 1952 study 1/ of the California labor 
force that: 


"Most of the Negroes, Indians, and Filipinos have remained at 

the bottom of the occupational scale as unskilled laborers and 
menial service workers. The Chinese and Japanese have.... 
‘achieved a measure of economic progress by building up intraracial 
economic systems." 


McEntire's statement still stands as an accurate comment on the occupational 
distribution of the employed by race in the Bay Area. Negroes, Indians 

and Filipinos are still, 10 years later, at the bottom of the occupational 
ladder. Negro workers are largely employed in service, unskilled, and 
semiskilled occupations--occupations which require little training, 
education or experience for entry and which pay relatively low wages. 
Negroes are also concentrated in economic activities where government 
employment is a significant factor. 


Table VIII presents comparative data on the occupational distribution of 
the Bay Area population by color. 


Occupations of Negro Men 


Close to 2 out of 3 Negro men worked as a semiskilled, unskilled, or 
service worker -— a proportion that was double that of all male workers. 
Among industrial laborers, the proportion of Negro men employed was almost 
four times Higher than that of all male workers, and in service occupations, 
the proportion of Negro workers was twice that of all male workers employed 
in these occupations. On the other hand, very few Negro men were engaged 
in white collar occupations--professional, managerial, clerical, and sales. 


Professional, Technical and Kindred Occupations 


Less than 1 in 30 Negro men as compared with about 1 in 7 of all male 
workers, were employed in the professional, technical and kindred occupa- 
tions. Negroes employed in these occupations tended to be lawyers, 
clergymen, elementary and secondary teachers, or to work in social science 
fields as welfare and recreation workers. In contrast, other nonwhite 
male professionals tended to work in technical and scientific occupations 
which have greater relevance to today's demands-~in medicine, natural 
sciences, accounting, engineering and in occupations at the technician's 
lével., These occupations are considered to be at the level between the 
skilled craftsmen and the professional workers. Although Negroes far 





1/ The Labor Force in California: A study of Characteristics and Trends 


in Labor Force, Employment and Occupations in California, 1900-1950, 
pe 62. Davis McEntire, University of California eee Berkeley 


and Los Angeles, 1952, 
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outnumber other nonwhite racial groups in the population of the Bay Area, 
the non Negro minority workers outnumbered Negroes almost 3 to 1 in the 
professional, technical, and kindred occupations. 


Craftsmen, Foremen, and Kindred Workers 


About 1 in 8 Negro men were employed in skilled occupations, principally 
as carpenters, mechanics and repairmen (largely auto repaie), painters 
(construction), paperhangers, glaziers, plasterers, cement finishers, 
machinists, and electricians. In addition to the relatively large number 
of Negro men in these occupations, Negroes made up a significant proportion 
- ofall workers among cranemen-derrickmen~hoistmen, metal holders, and 
shoemakers. 


Qperatives and Kindred Workers 


Negro men were concentrated in the following semiskilled occupations: 


Service occupations: laundry and dry-cleaning operatives; transportation 
occupations: taxicab drivers and chauffeurs, truck drivers and deliverymen, 
auto service. and parking attendants; transportation equipment occupations: 
welders and flamecutters; manufacturing occupations: assemblers, packers 
and wrappers. ! 


The laundry and drycleaning operatives, taxi drivers, packers and wrappers, 
and parking attendants are all relatively low paid and the jobs require 
minimum education and skill for entry. 


There were few Negro apprentices in the Bay Area--a most critical lack 
since the apprenticeship system is the chief entry to so many of the better 
paid trades. In addition, other occupations where there were few Negroes 
employed include: brakemen and switchmen; power station operators; and 
retail meat cutters. 


Service Workers Except Private Household 


Negro men in service occupations worked primarily as janitors and porters, 
cooks, waiters, bartenders, and counter workers, The two service occupa— 
tions in which Negroes accounted for less than 2 percent of the total 
number of employees were firemen and policemen --even though these are 
government occupations, 


Other Occupations 


Among industrial laborers, Negroes accounted for substantial proportions 
of all unskilled workers except in the fishing occupations. This latter 
industry is dominated by another ethnic group in the Bay Area. The 
largest number of Negro laborers worked as longshoremen, construction 
laborers, railroad laborers and in transportation equipment manufacture 
(primarily shipyards), primary metals, and sanitary services. About 1 

in 200 Negro men worked in farm occupations, where they were outnumbered 
more than 9 to 1 by other nonwhite workers. Only 1 in 50 Negro men™ 
worked as a manager, official or proprietor. Clerical and sales occupa- 
tions together furnished employment to about 1 in 10 Negro men, with the 
larger proportion employed by the Federal Government, the greatest number 
as letter carriers. Although Negroes accounted for over 13 percent of all 
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men employed in private households, they were outnumbered in these occupa- 
tions by other nonwhites better than 3 to 1. 


Occupations of Negro Women 


Over 50 percent of Negro women workers were employed as domestic servants 
or in ether service occupations compared with about 17 percent for all 
employed women. Around 16 percent of Negro women were employed in the 
clerical and sales occupations as compared with almost 47 percent of all 
employed women. 


Professional, Technical and Kindred Workers 


More Negro women than Negro men worked in professional occupations—-2,000 
as against 1,500 men. Negro women in the professions were chiefly émployed 
in elementary and secondary level teaching, in social welfare and recrea- 
tional work, and in the medical and health field, More than 16 percent 

of all women dietitians and nutritionists in the Bay Area were Negroes, 
However, these occupations employed few workers—less than 500 persons 
altogether. 


Clerical and Kindred Workers 





Negro women held less than 2 percent of the Bay Area's higher paid and 
higher skilled clerical jobs such as bookkeeper, secretary, and stenographer. 
Typists—-a lower paid and less skilled job——employed the largest number of 
Negro women but among all women employed, secretaries was the largest 

volume occupation in the clerical field. , 


Operatives and Kindred Workers 


Slightly more than 1 in 10 Negro women worked in semiskilled occupations 
with the largest number employed as laundry and dry cleaning operatives 
and as dressmakers and seamstresses, Negro women made up more than 10 
percent of the semiskilled women workers in the apparel, textiles and 
food processing industries. 


Private Household Workers 


More than 1 in 4 Negro women earned her livelihood as a domestic servant, 
outnumbering other nonwhite domestics by about 7 to 1. Nonwhite women 
workers comprised somewhat less than half of all women employed in 
domestic service. 


Service Workers, Except Private Household 


Negro women accounted for substantially better than 20 percent of all 
women workers in every service occupation except the following: waitresses 
and counter workers; cooks, housekeepers and stewards; hairdressers and 
cosmetologists. : 
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Other Occupations 


Out of over 30,400 Negro women employed in the Bay Area in 1960, less than 
50 worked in farm occupations, less than 400 worked in nonfarm employment 
as managers, officials, and setae and less than oy worked in 

sales occupations. . 


Employment of Negro Workers by Industry 


In general, relatively few Negroes were employed in agriculture, mining, 
nondurables manufacturing, communications and utilities, and finance, 
insurance, and real estate. A large proportion of Negroes were employed 
in the service industries, and in public administration. Overall, it is 
estimated that over half of all Negro employment in the Bay Area is 
either in government or in industries in which the government plays a 
‘substantial role. 


Table IX presents data on the ‘eorlushin distribution of seaployment in 
the Bay Area by color and sex, 


Employment of Negro Men 


There were significant differences in the industrial distribution of 

Negro men and the overall male population. In both groups, manufacturing 
industries employed the larger proportion of men and about the same 
proportion of both groups were employed in service industries. In whole- 
sale and retail trade, the proportion of all men employed was almost double 
that of Negro men, as was the case in finance—insurance-real estate, mining, 
and agriculture. However, in public utilities and in construction there 
were proportionately more Negro men than in the total population. 


Within the manufacturing and service industry divisions,, Negro employment 
-was concentrated in industries where the government predominated or in 
industries where wages and/or qualifications for .entry were low, 


Manufacturing Industries 


Negro employment followed the pattern of all employed men by being largely 
concentrated in durable goods manufacturing industries. Shipbuilding and 
repair employed 1 out of 4 of all Negroes in manufacturing industries and 
almost as many Negro men worked. . in this single activity asin the 
entire nondurable goods sector. Substantial numbers of Negro men were 
also employed in primary metals, in fabricated metals, and in food 
processing. In some manufacturing industries Negroes made up a very small 
proportion of all male workers. For example, less than 3 percent of all 
workers in electrical machinery, printing, and petroleum were Negroes, 





Public Utilities 


Within the public utilities industry division, Negroes were concentrated 
in the transportation industries. About 90 percent of the Negro men in 
this major division worked for transportation firms as compared with just 
under 75 percent of all men working in public utilities industries. The 
principal industries employing Negro men were water transportation, 
railroads and local transit. More than 70 percent of the Negroes worked 
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in these three industries as compared with little more than 50 percent of 
all men employed in transportation. On the other hand, only about 1 
percent of all male workers in communications and electrical and gas 
utilities industries were Negroes. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade 


Less than. 4 percent of all men employed in wholesale trade and about 3 
percent of all men employed in retail trade were Negroes. About 1 in 3 
Negro men in retail trade worked in restaurants and bars, an industry 
which employed only 1 in 5 of all men in the retail trade industries. 
Automobile dealers were the only other significant employer of Negroes 

in this division, Less than 2 percent of the men employed in the following 
types of retail outlets were Negroes: food stores, furniture stores, 

drug stores, and hardware stores, 


Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 


Negro men were primarily employed in the insurance and real estate segment 
of the group. Less than 1 percent of all men employed in the banking 
industry were Negroes, 


Service Industries 


Negroes were chiefly employed in industries where the government was the 
major employer. About 28 percent of Negro men employed in the service 
industries worked in medical and health services, as opposed to around 

13 percent for all male service workers. Negro men held less than 3 
percent of the jobs for men in repair services, private educational 
services, and in legal, engineering and miscellaneous professional services. 


Other Industries 


About 9 percent of all men employed by the construction industry in the 
Bay Area were Negroes. This industry employed about 12 percent of all 
Negro mene In other industry divisions, agriculture, forest fisheries, 
and mining, Negroes held less than 4 percent of the jobs for men. 


Employment _of Negro Women by Industry 


A larger proportion of women were employed in service industries in the Bay 
Area than in any other major industry group, but Negro women workers were 
much more heavily concentrated: 60 percent of all Negro women were employed 
in this division as compared with 40 percent of all women workers. The 
Negro women were employed chiefly in personal services including private 
households. Service industries in which Negroes supplied a very small 
proportion of all women workers were business and repair services, enter— 
tainment and recreation services, private education, and legal, engineering, 
and miscellaneous professional services. Outside the service industries, 
employment of Negro women was largely centered in public administration 
(primarily federal public administration) and in retail trade. In the 
former industry there were proportionately more Negro women than in the 
total population, and in the latter industry, proportionately fewer, The 


number of Negro women employed in agriculture, forestry, and fisheries, 


Mining, construction, finance~insurance-real estate and in manufacturing 
totaled only 2,600 workers, as compared with a total of 94,400 of all 


women in the same industries, 
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Negro Income in 1959 


Concentration in low paying industries and occupations, frequent layoffs and 
longer duration of unemployment, all took their toll in reducing the annual 
earnings of the Negro worker, In 1959, annual earnings of Negro workers were 
much lower than those of the total population as in shown by the following 
median incomes: all white workers averaged $3,942, but all Negro workers 
averaged $2,712; white men averaged $5,436, but Negro men averaged $3,944; 
white women averaged $2,177, but Negro women averaged $1,627. Of the 
workers who reported income in 1959, 40 percent of the Negroes with 

earnings as compared with 31 percent of all persons with earnings reported 
an annual income of less than $2,000, Overall, about 7 percent of all 
persons with wages in 1959 earned more than $10,000 but less than 1 percent 
of the Negroes were in this category. 


Table X presents comparative data on the earnings of Negroes in the 
Bay Area in 1959. 


The annual earnings level is also a function of the number of weeks worked— 
of those who worked in 1959, 58 percent of nonwhite men worked 50~52 

weeks; 16 percent worked about half a year or less. Among nonwhite women 
40 percent worked 50—52 weeks and 31 percent, 26 weeks or less. For the 
general population, the comparable figures for men are, 67 percent, 

with 50-52 weeks of work and 12 percent with 26 weeks or less; for women 
the comparable figures are 46 percent with 50-52 weeks of work and 29 
percent with 26 weeks or less. 


Table XI presents data on the number of weeks worked by color and sex 
in the Bay Area in 1959 and Table XII gives data on median earnings by 
__eelected industry and color. 
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TABLE I 


The Negro Population by Age, as a Percentage 
of the Total Population and the Nonwhite Population 1/ 
San Francisco-Oakland SMSA 








1960 
Age : Total : Nonwhite : Negro as percent of: 
: Total : Negro : Total : Nonwhite 
= a +... Population : Population. . 

All Ages 251035355 346,103 237,28 8.5 68.6 
Under 5 years ..... 288,02 47,992 3.548 12.0 72.0 
5 to 1h years 507 ,828 76,130 © 5,281 10.7 theo 
15. to 19 years 160, 08)>—~.—.-21,, 46), 15,629 aD le 4 & 2 Ale 
20 to 2 years 170,51) 22, 7hh 15 529 9.1 68,3 
25 to 3 years ° 3745355 52,582 33,483 8.9 63.7 
35 to lh years 416,802 54,003 38,470 9.2 71.2 
hS to Sh years ° 345 54h7 36,366 24,52) me! 67.4 
55 to 6h years’ 255323 21,941 13,226 5.2 rg 
Rak 0.2 


65 years and over 25,960 12,861 7,738 





l/ Population.totals by. color and.race vary as a result of-differences. between 
sample totals and complete enumeration of the population. es 


Source: U,S, Census of Population, 1960, California: Detailed Characteristics, 
Table 96, 
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TABLE II 
Nonwhite and Negro Population by County if 
San Francisco-Oakland SMSA 








1960 : 7 
: : eee Tees ee 2 
: : id ty Percentage Distribution 
County : Total : *,_Nonwhite : : Nonwhite 
: Total: Negro : Total : Total; Negro 
All Counties 2,783,359 316, 69 238,754 100.0 100.0. 100.0 
San Francisco 7,0, 316 135,913 7.5383 26.6 39.2 iS TWP 
Alameda 908 ,209 139,213 111,420 32.6 40.2 6.7 
San Mateo hhh, 387 19,17) 10,86 16.0 5.5 a. 
Contra Costa 09 ,030 30,12 25,29 14.7 8.7 10,6 
Marin 1.6, 820 5,518 4,070 Pe | 1.6 » 
Solano 134,597 16,734 12,741 4,8 4.8 5.3 





af Population totals by color and race vary as a result of differences between 
sample totals and complete enumeration of the population. 
2/ May not add to totals because of rounding. 
Source: U.S, Census of Population, 1960: Census Tracts: San Francisco-Oakland, 
Table P-1. 











Age and Sex: Total 


Both Sexes 2 1703» He 
Under 


51h oe 828 
15-19 180,08) 
20-2) 170551) 
25-3) + 37h 3355 
35-hh 4165802 
45-5), 345 sh4h7 
55-6), 254.5323 
65 & over 2455960 
Male 1,377,910 
Under 5 16,537 
5-1) 2575900 
15-19 91,90 . 
20-2) 85,13) 
35-hh 203,839 
45-5h 171,89) 
55-64, 125,90 
65 & over 107,231 
Female 1,405,445 
Under 5 141,505 
5-1 29,928 
15-19 88, 
20-2) 85, 380 
25-34 186, 82), 
35-h 212,963 | 
5-5), _ 173,553 
55-64 128,19 


65 & over 138,729 
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TABLE III 


346, 103 


“47,9 

765 a 
21,118 
22, 7h 


. 52,582 


5h. ,003 
36,366 


21,941 


12,861 


175,612 


+ 2,313 
38,555 


10,608. 


10,928 
25,00) 
26,545 
19,908 
12,83 

6,908 


170,491 


Population by Age, Color and Sex 1/ 
San Francisco-Oakland SMSA 


116,077 
17,312 
27,001 


7,600. 


7,390 
16,076 
18,528 
12,114 

6,747 

3,310 


121,351 
17,237 
27,280 

8,029 
8,139 
17,407 
19,92 
12 ,);10 
6,479 
4,428 
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/ Population totals by color and race vary as a result of differences waaAnek i 


sample totals and complete enumeration of the population, 


2/ May not add to to¥als because of rounding. 


Source: U.S, Cen gus of Population, 1960: California: 


Table 96, . 





Detailed Characteristics, 
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TABLE IV 
Years of School Completed by 


Persons 25 Years and Over by Color 
San Francisco-Oakland SMSA 


1960 
: Reale Car Me En ee, omen be 
Item : Total :Nonwhite, Total : Nonwhite ‘as a percent 
: : : ; : of total 
: 
Persons, age 25.and over 1,636,887 177,753 100.0 100,0 10.9 
No school 29,378 10,285 1,8 5,8 35,0 
1- years 60,123 1,765 7 8,3 2.6 
5-7 years ; 139,005 27,88) 8.5 Se? 20,1 
8 years -y 213,072 20,453 13.0 13.5 9.6 
1-3 years high. school 308,021 37,544 18.8 23.4% 12,2 
h years 473,783 38,140 28.9 21.5 8,1 
1-3 years college 217,071 17,991 13.3 10,1 8.3 
or more 196,435-.. 10,691 12,0 6,0 5. 
Median years school completed - - eek 10.3 - 


1/ May not add to totals because of rounding. 


Source: U,S, Census of Population, 1960: California: Detailed Characteristics, 








Table 103. 
TABLE V 
Education of Heads of Family by Color 
San Francisco-Oakland SMSA 
1960 
:Percentage Distribution: 1 
: ; oe: : 2 i: : ~ Nonwhite as. 
Item : Total ;Nonwhite ; Total :Nonwhite : a percent 
: : 3 : of total 
Family heads 706,986 75,863 100,0 100.0 1047 
0-8 years 178,802 29,806 25.3 39.3 16¢7 
1-3 years high school 140,096 175,545. 19,8 23.1 12.5 
h years 192,146 15,856 vse 20.9 8.3 
1-3 years college 95,265 7,813 13.5 10,3 8,2 
h or more 100,677 1, 8h3 14.2 6.) 4.8 


i/ May not add to totals because of rounding. 
Source: U.S, Census of Population, 1960: California: Detailed Characteristics, 
Table 111. 
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TABLE VI 


Civilian Labor Force and Labor Force Participation’Rates by Color 
= San Francisco-Oakland SMSA 
1960 


: Labor Force :Nonwhite as 
: i eB : : Participation pps of total 
Item :_. Population 1/ : Labor Force 1/: Rates : 
: Total :Nonwhite : Total z Nonwhites Total:Nonwhite: Popula=: - Labor 
$ : : : z:tion _:_ Force 





Male 14 years 993,021 115,233 793,15, 90,119. 79.9 78.2 11.6 11.4 


and over 


1h-19 years 111,488 13,097 45,525 3,774. m6 28,6 21,47 8.3 
20-2), years 85,134 10,928 73,27 6,703 586.0 ...79.6.. 12.8 11.9 
25-h years 391,370 51,549 370,886 46,496 94.8 90,2 13.2. 12,5 
S- 6h years 297,798 32, 754; °270,.3h2 28,841 90.8 88.1 11,0 10.7 
65 years and 107,231 6,908 33,154 2,305; 430.9 33.4 6.4 7.0 
over 
Female 1) years 
and over 1,033,117 111,581 01,518 50,502 38.9 5.3 10.8 12,6 
14-19 years 107,2h9 13,220 2,976 Lee. @ia.2 ia 12,3 8.0 
20-2), Years 85,380 ~ 12, 816 h2 68h Soe SG ioe ae” 2S 
45-€l years 301,972 25, "556 140, 82 13,093 “6,6 53.6 8.5 ee | 
65 years and 138,729 53953 15,685 Oo ~3243. 1h | RS 5.3 
over 


1/ Includes military. 


Source: U,S, Census of Population, 1960: California: Detailed Characteristics, 
Table 115, 











TABLE VII 


Employment and Unemployment by Age and Color 
San Francisco-Oakland SMSA 
19€0 


een ne _ Tr LERcamEnE ir auSmeaDmA ORR aya tc SR URINATING emnata =a Se EOE TES SSS 





Civilian Labor Force : Unemployment Rate 
Employed : Unemployed : : 





Ttem s : % os : : : . 
: Total : Nonwhite .: Total :Nonwhite: Total a Nonwhite 
: : B ; : ey ERE : 





Male, 1) years and over 699,777 75,164 1,021 9,619 5.5 11,3 
14-19 years 31,09 2,477 4,23 798 12 aS 2h. 
20-2) years 50,752 5,557 5,104 1,28 9.1 20.4 
25-hh years 3335279 39 , 34.8 14,716 4,191 lige 9.6 
45-6) years 251,030" *” 25,833" «°° 13,976": +2, 8L6>"«°5.2 9.9 
65 years and over 30 , 307 1,99 2,802 356 8.5 1S.h 
Femaie, 1 years and over © 376,225 hh, 789 23,853 5,530 6.0 11.0 
14-19 years 22 5390 1,539 2,373 426 9.6 A 
20-2h years 39 ,000 4,519 3,196 970 7.0 17.7 
25-lh years - 166,780 25,431 10,029 2,906 - 5.7 10.3 
45-6) years 133,275: © 12,546 7,470 ‘1, Bib: 55.3 8.3 
65 years and over 14,880 752 785 87 5.0 10.4 








Source: U.S, Census of Population, 1960: California: Detailed Characteristics, 
fable 115. 
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TABLE VIIT 
Major Occupational Group of the Employed by Color and Sex 
San Francisco-Oakland SMSA 
1960 
rT 
: : : Percentage Distribution2/ 


Nonwhite Nonwhite 





Industry : Total : Negro : Other : Total : Negro : Other 
Male, 14 years old 699,777  h,992 30,172 100.0 100.0 100.0 
and over 
Prof,, tech.; & kindred 96,83 1,463 3,919 13,8 3.3 13,0 
Managers 85,911 841 2,611 12,3 1.9 8.7 
Clerical & kindred 60,548 3,487 2,85) 8.7 7.8 9.5 
Sales workers 59,033 799 1,692 8. 1,8 5.6 
Craftsmen, foremen & kindred 138,77 5,76) 2,695 19.8 12,8 8.9 
Operatives & kindred 102 , 690 8, 703 3,675 14.7 19.3 12,2 
Service 58 ,000 7,520 7,311 8,3 16.7 2h.2 
Private household 1,518 207 689 0.2 0.5 2.3 
Serv., exc, private 56,482 7,313 6,622 8.1 16,3 21.9 
household 
Farm & farm labor 9,86 203 1,763 gli 0.5 5,8 
Laborers, exc, farm & mine 6,443 10, 688 1,02 6.6 23,8 4.6 
Occupation not reported 1,716 552k 2,250 6,0 1253 7.5 
Female, 14 years old 376,225 ..30,h13 1h, 376 100,0 100.0 100.0 
and over 
Prof,, tech,,& kindred 54,780 2 ,030 1,458 14.6 6.7 10,1 
Managers 16,733 369 hol hel 2.2 2.8 
Clerical & kindred 145,761 383 956 38.7 Wh 3.5 
Sales workers 29,508 512 919 7.8 147 6.4 
Craftsmen, foremen & kindred ),163 1h2 122 la 0.5 0.8 
Operatives & kindred 33,389 3,091 2,770 8.9 10.2 19.3 
Service 64,060 16,133 2,493 17.0 53.0 17.3 
Private household 23,018 8,514 1,268 Ga. 28.0 8.8 
Serv., exc, private h1,oh2 7,619 1,225 10.9 25.1 8.5 
household 
Farm & farm labor 1,043 2 232 0.3 o.4 1.6 
Laborers, exc, farm & mine 1,09 351 72 Ou 142 0.5 
Occupation not reported 25,379 3,360 953 6.7 11.0 . 6,6 





1/ May not add to totals because of rounding 


Source: U.S. Census of Population, 1960: California; Detailed Characteristics, 
Table 122. 














TABLE Ix 


Major Industry Group of the Employed by Color and Sex 
San Francisco-Oakland SMSA 
1960 


Le a nL 
$ : : Percentage Distribution 1/ 








Industry : a Nonwhite : : Nonwhite 
Total :-Negro : Other : Total :WNegro : Other 

Male, 1h years old 699,777  l4,992 30,172 100.0 100.0 100.0 
and over. 

Agr.,forestry & fisheries 12 ,869 356 2,046 1,8 0,8 6.8 

Mining. ., . 1,469 23 rok 0.2 ‘5 pes Re 2 

Construction, ' 56,979 5,258 811 Oot A i 

Manufacturing 173,826 8,829 3,853 2.8 19,6 12,8 
Durables 9,855 5,972 2,60 13.6 13.3 8,2 
Nondurables 78,291 2,825 1,380 11.2 6.3 4.6 

Transp.,comm,, & utilities | 77,123 6,206 2:34} 11.0 13.8 740 

Wholesale & retail trade 129,185 4,109 8,801 18.5 9.1 29.2 
Wholesale 35,157 1,083 1,164 5.0 eal 3.9 
Retail 9,028 3,026 7,637 13.64 ere 25.3 

Finance,insurance & real 35,883 861 863 5.1 1.9 2.9 
Sabdte ' : 

Seryices 122 ,359 7,4h0 7,112 17.5 16,5 23.6 
Business & repair serv. 28,966 1,575 658 ad. 309 We 
Personal services 21,190 1,828 3,28 30 hel 10.8 
Entertainment & 7,260 r1_ 390 a6 ~~ 1,0 0.9 1.1 

recreational services 
Prof, & related services 64,943 3,647 2,870 9.3 6.2 9.5 

Public administration | 55,026 7,332 2,607 7.9 16.3 8.6 

Industry not reported 35,058 578 1,964 5.0 10,2 6.5 

Female, 1) years old 376,225 -30,423 -14,376 ...100,0. . 100.0 ..100,0 
andover . 

Agr.,forestry & fisheries 1,90) 64 309 0.5 0,2 ads 

Mining : 319 XXX h 0.1 XXX 2 

Construction, 4,091 73 $9 tal. 0,2 0.4 

Manufacturing 52,153 1,80) 25755 13.9 ony “19 .e 
Durables _. , 21,370 * 502 254 5.7 pe ae 
Nondurables 30,50 1,291 2,47 8.1 h.2 ply 

Trans,, comm, & utilities 20,636 . 628 527 5.5 ean Jet, 

Wholesale & retail trade 75,698 2,350 2,705 20.1 Tef 18.8 
Wholesale 11, 744 163 453 Sad. 0.5 3.2 
Retail “= 63,954, 2p10T 25292 17.0 T.2 aocF 

Finance, insurance, & real 35,972 632 1,427 9.6 2 el 9.9 
estate 

Services 10,907 18, 86h, h,705 37.5 62.0 227 
Business & repair serv. 9,517 215 232 2.5 0.7 1.6 
Personal services 2 ,982 12,193 2,166 ik ho,1 15.1 
Entertainment & 4,02) 188 92 ti 0,6 0,6 

recreational services 
Prof, & related services 8h, 38), 6,268 2,215 22h 20.6 15.4 
Public administration 22,051 2,90 1,016 5.9 Oe. Now: 
Industry not reported 22 9 3,058 869 6,0 151 6.0 





1/ May not add to totals because of rounding. 
2/ Less than .05 percent, 
Source: TeSy Rs Ri of Population 1960: California:Detailed Characteristics, 
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TABLE X 
Income in 1959 by Race and Sex, 


Persons Age 1 Years and Over with Income 
San Francisco-Oakland SMSA 


Population __ reeoonnee® Distributio 
Income White : Negro : ite egro 
Both sexes 1,366,097 112,508 100.0 100.0 
$1 - 999 or loss 241,408 2,664 pe i 21.9 
1000 - 1999 181,523 20,635 © Gass 18,3 
2000 = 2999 121,629 15,393 9.1 13.7 
3000 ~ 3999 ese 143,852 155437 oe 
4000 - 4999 149,765 15,628 11.0 13.9 
5000 = 5999 ret ANZ OBL. 11,898 10.5 10.6 
6000 - 6999 123,720 55207 9.1 h.6 
7000: - 9999 ~-160,765 ~ 3,078 11.8 2.7 
10,000 & over 96,754 568 Ti 0.5 
Median income $3,942 ey 712... - - 
Male 815,436 63, 561. 100.0 100.0 
$1 - 999 or loss Te RSr o> Bs0TAr a 9.5 12.7 
1000 - 1999 3. 62,18, 8,068. 10,1 1257 
2000 - 2999 57,30%:¢ ¢ — 7,00K.,(); = 7.0 11,0 
4000 = 999 80, 71 12,13h 9.9 19.3 
5000 = 5999 110,704 10,866 13.6 te 
6000 - 6999 Sop 109,2hb.5 ~- b,8736. 13.4 (eu: 
7000 - 9999 — af WG betes oc 2,89§ 18.0 4.6 
10,000 & over “3 89,557) > 496 11.0 0.8 
Median income $95,436 $359hb - - 
Female : 550,661, 48,947 - 100.0 100.0 
$1 - 999 or loss 164,089, 16,592 29.8 a ee 
1000 - 1999 99 5339 12,567 18.0 ioe | 
2000 = 2999 67,32) 8, 389 12 62 Tat 
3000°= 3999 er > mumecrmames 9 4) Ee 14.9 Bar 
4000 - 999 69,02) .,.3,9h. - 12.5 Tol 
5000 - 5999 32,977 1,032 6.0 rae 
6000 - 6999 14,472 33h, 2.6 Ot 
7000 - 9999 ten Se 180 2.6 0.4 
10,000 & over 7,197 72 Led 0.1 
Median income $2,177 $1,627 - - 


1/ May not add to totalsbecause of rounding. 


Source: U.S, Census of Population, 1960: California: Detailed Characteristics, 
Table 133, 

















TABLE. XI 


Weeks Worked in 1959 by Color and Sex 
San Francisco-Oakland SMSA 





: Percentage Distribution 1/ 





Weeks Worked : Total : * Nonwhite : Total : Nonwhite 

Male : 

Worked in 195 834,957 945437 100.0 100.0 
50-52 555,385 Su, 366 66.5 57.6 
48-19 - 56,82) 7,2h5 6.8 Pe 
0-7 69,036 9,437 8.3 10.0 
27-39 5h, 665 8,525 65 9.0 
14-26 45,848: 7,398 5.5 7.8 
13 or less ‘: . 53,199 7,468 6.4 79 
Female: : ¢ 4 

Worked in 195 4.72, 808 55,854 ~° 100,0 100,0 
50-52 . 2165992 ¢? 225372 45.9 0,1 
8-9 26,763 3, B44, 5a 6.9 
27-39 48,83 6,29h 10.3 rL,3 
1-26 55,185 7,190 a%..7 12.9 
13 or less 81,193 10, 318 17,2 18.5 





1/ May not add to totalsbecause of rounding. 


Source: U.S, Census of Population, 1960: California: Detailed Characteristics, 
Table 118, 
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TABLE XII 
Median Earnings in 1959 and Percent Working 50-52 Weeks, 


the Experienced Civilian Labor Force, Selected Industries, by Color 
San Francisco-Oakland SMSA 


ee enn DannnEnEnanenenanenenneneaeneneeenemnemnmnnennemesmnenemene nae CT at 


: Total Nonwhite 


Industry : Median : Percent Worked : Median : Percent Worked 
: Earnings : 50-52 Weeks : Earnings: 50-52 Weeks 
Male Workers 
Construction $6097 50,2 $4390 31.9 
Manufacturing 5953 71.5 676 58,8 
Fabricated metals 593k 72.4 973 61,2 
Nonelectrical machinery 5878 73.9 4,698 68,5 
Motor vehicles & motor 498 51.7 4148 35.8 
vehicle equipment 
Chemicalsand allied products 611) 80.9 79h 61,7 
Railroad & Ry. Express Serv, 599 76.7 202 55.9 
Trucking Service & 6093 65.8 3859 50.1 
warehousing 
Water transportation 5985 “7.4 5061 41.7 
Department.stores 4990 70.0 3754 68.4 
Eating & drinking places: 388), 58.u 3288 59.5 
Hotels & lodging places 32h7 5.3 3136 54.8 
Laundering, cleaning, 4211 7.7 3161 71.6 
dyéing services 
Medical. & other health serv. 5710 70.5 3788 67,0 
Educational services, gov't. 5910 63.3 4160 54.6 
Welf,, relig., é& nonprofit Lo5y 70.5 3129 63.9 
organizations. , 
Public administration 602) 85.2 513k 80.2 
Female Workers 
Manufacturing 328 53.6 1854, 31.5 
Durable goods 3910 61.2 3521 57.1 
Nondurable goods 3097 48.7 1677 26.9 
Transp., commun.,; & util. 4172 Tlie 3603 63.6 
Eating & drinking places 2090 0.1 1973 hO.6 
Business & repair services 3162 54.8 2780 o.5 
Medical & other health serv, 3431 58.7 3191 59.8 
Educational services, gov't. Lh8h 3.2 3321 38 2 
Public administration h2h2 73,0 4,000 69 


ee pense ee cee eg RE 


Source: U.S, Census of Population, 1960: California: Detailed Characteristics, 
Table 130. 

















State of California Health and Welfare Agency 


Memorandum 


To 


From 


3 


é. A. Wedemeyer — J, W, AcKaskte : sapere duly 19,1963 
&. 8, Evens H. 8, White : 
6. A é. 4 Subject: Magting on Stscrintnetion 
&. &, Stiveira L. Kennedy Letter with Area Staff 
H. €. Siemens . Mulder es: , f) gt 
RL. Goff P. Sundqulst dina vey 
: Department of Social Welfare = Seth Thomas 
“ emp eS eee sere vos oe eee sep hae Gag yg 
was sent duly held fn Sacramento August 
beginning at 9:30 a.m., in Room 403 e 74 . : 
The of the meeting is to clarify the Intent of Section 2A, (1), (2) 
and (3) which is cdeaweains ford private facilities and agenctes. Supervisors 
directly Involved with the licensing activities from the ares offices wil! 
meet with staff from Central @ffica. : 
The Area Seputies are to send in @ list of questions in regard to this section 
of the letter by and. 1 will put these lists of questions together 
and heve copies lable for these attending. 
The morning session wil! Involve a staff discussion of the letter and the 
questions received from the areas. Mr. Wedemeyer will meet with the group fer 
the afternoon session beginning et 1:00 p.a. 
tjs 




















BEA 


SUBJECT: Summary of Consultation 7/17/63 on Social, Welfare Board y 
Anti-Discrimination Resolution 

CHAIRMAN : H. E. Simmons 

CONSULTANTS: — Mr. Henry Talbert 
West Coast Regional Director 
National Urban League a 


Mr. Herman Gallegos 
Department of Industrial Relations 
Division of Fair Employment Practices 


SDSW PARTICIPANTS: H. Clauson 
E. B. Evans 


L. Kennedy 
L. Lefson 
E. Be MacLatchie y 


T. Pyott 

E. Rhoads . - 
V. Sachs 

P. Sundquist 

M. Silliman 

S. Thomas 

Je M. Wedemeyer 


PURPOSE OF MEETING: 


The Department invited Mr. Talbert and Mr. Gallegos to help department staff in the 
matter of how to give effect to the Social Welfare Board policy on anti-discrimination - 
not just in the matter of not condoning certain practices, but also how to avoid subtle 
discrimination. The department is concerned about what can be handled by regulation; 
how the department can avoid the loss of facilities and loss of cultural values. 


CURRENT DEPARTMENT SITUATION: 


AB 59 will accentuate existing problems in the public assistance program; a heavy 
responsibility in training is involved in carrying out anti-discrimination policies. 

The department is ill-equipped to work on the problem staff-wise with respect to county 
welfare departments and licensed facilities. The federal review requirement will go. 
behind the written record and provids some firsthand information on how people are © 
treated; the new service requirements are another factor for change. It is the depart- 
ment's hope to establish a position to work on these problems in a consultant or liaison 
capacity. a 


HELPFUL FACTORS PRESENT IN CLIMATE OUTSIDE THE SDSW: 


The consultants believed climate conducive to change now exists which should be helpful, 
such as: 


1. Advances in integration in housing (for example, Los Angeles Apartment Owers 
Association) and in education; 


2- Improvement in resources, opportunities and facilities and vocational services 
for public assistance recipients; 

















4. 





Changes in people's attitudes towards differences as evidenced by more mixed 
marriages; 


The existance of leisure time activities such as inter-racial camping with 
continuance of post camping relationships, etc. 


REQUIREMENTS IDENTIFIED AS NECESSARY TO EFFECT CHANGE: 


1. 


2. 


COMMENTS 


1. 


26 


Adequate communication from the State Department of Social Welfare to public 
and private agencies and licensees; from county welfare departments to 
recipients; to voluntary community groups; to minority group associations and 
to the tax-paying public. 


FEPC experiences in industry indicate that communications tend to cease with 
middle management, and do not get to the worker and to the receptionist. How 
do we help agency directors to permeate their staff with appropriate attitudes. 


Adequate training for staff in all agencies. 


Minority groups may need to be given a better than an equal break until they 
catch upe The recent legislation in behalf of the culturally deprived child 
is an example. However, color is no longer a crutch, and ultimately we come 
back to a question of merit, that is ability and qualifications. 


‘Equal opportunities will increase the number of qualified persons of minority 


group background available for consideration for job openings. 


Assignment of a special person in agencies, such as county welfare departments, 
to provide liaison opportunities with minority groups - this to be a consciously 
motivated and directed activity. 


We need to become comfortable about being color conscious and in discussing this. 


Racial data should be available after the fact, such as after employment, in 
order to have the necessary facts to determine whether there are problems, and 
for planning purposes. This is a modification of the former extreme attitude in 
which no ethnic designation was considered permissible at any time. 


ON POLICY STATEMENT: 


The statement regarding "membership organizations" does not convey clearly 
that sectarian agencies are included. "Auspice'' and "program" are important 
in this context. "Program'' could be perpetuation of cultural values and 
traditions; the Social Welfare Board did not wish to wipe out cultural values. 


The policy goes further than FEPC can legally go. (FEPC exempts employers of 
less than 5, fraternal, nonprofit, and charitable groups); however, FEPC has 
gone into situations purely on a consultation basis. 


OTHER SUGGESTIONS: 


1. 


That there be consultation with the Constitutional Rights Section of the 
attorney generals office and that an attorney general's opinion be requested. 
4 
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Is there any interdepartmental machinery for coordination of policies between 
state departments (none known of). 


REGARDING QUALIFICATIONS FOR PROPOSED CONSULTANT: 


l. 


26 


Social work discipline should be used and emphasis should be on skill and method. 


Suggested working titles: "Minority Group Specialist" or "Community Relations 
Specialist" with salary commensurate with job in view of residence in Sacramento 
and statewide travel. 


COMMENTS ON AGED FACILITIES: 


Concern was expressed regarding need for change in constitutions and by laws of in- 


stitutions; concern was expressed re preservation of cultural values, and concern about 
the "separate but equal" point of view. 


COMMENTS REGARDING FOSTER HOMES AND ADOPTIONS: 


This subject was touched upon as follows: 


HC smec 
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1. 
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3e 
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The profession needs to delineate what is sound professional placement practice. ¢ 
The Urban League has no material on this subject available. 
There is need to know agency experience in this area. 


Question was raised as to whether we are dealing With subjective professional 
thinking on this issue; are we assuming rigidity where none exists; have we 
broadened our sights enough. We do need to be aware of unhealthy motivations 
such as exploiting children for other purposes. We have some experience and 
information available from the Intercountry Adoption Program. 


The negro communities have not assumed enough responsibility in this area nor 
developed leadership. 


The preservation of cultural values and traditions and religious preferences 
are important, though there should be an inquiry into the influence of 
religious scruples in ability to find homes in adoptions. 
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To; County Welfare Directors 


We have copies of this letter available for the Small Group Care Homes - 
Aged Persons BH-1.12; Special Day Care Homes - Children B-2.23; and 
Special Boarding Homes for Children, BH=-2,12, licensed by you, Please 
let us know immediately the number of copies of this letter you need to 
be included with your instructions or to be used in group discussions 
with your licensees covered by this policy. 


Sincerely yours, 


PN dewey pot 


.M, Wedemeyer 
Director 


Attachment 


cc; Bureau Chiefs and Above 
Area Deputies 
District Representatives 
Section Supervisors 
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July 11, 1963 


TO: COUNTY WELFARE DIRECTORS 
LICENSED FACILITIES AND AGENCIES 


Ample evidence of discrimination in the administration of welfare programs in 
the State of California, perhaps more because of oversight and omission than 
intention, was presented at hearings held by the State Social Welfare Board, 
January through March 1963. Much of this evidence pointed to the subtle type 
of discrimination which is very difficult to pin down on investigation and not 
liable to be curbed merely by adding legislation and regulation. However, 
there was evidence of flagrant, overt discrimination, especially as regards 
admission to facilities for out-of-home care of children and aged, Additional 
regulations in the latter case are necessary to check these practices. 





It is the express intent of the State Social Welfare Board that any form of 
discrimination because of race, creed, color, religion or national ancestry, 
whether it be of a subtle or flagrant nature, shall not be condoned and, in 
fact, shall be actively opposed by all those engaged in the administration of 
public welfare programs in the State of California. This policy is set forth 
in the resolution on discrimination adopted by the board at a meeting in 

Los Angeles on March 29, 1963, and establishes the policy of the department. 





To implement this policy the following actions are necessary at this time: 


1, Proposed regulations will be presented for adoption in October 1963. 
These regulations will cover all programs administered by this 
department and clearly set forth requirements designed to eliminate 
discriminatory practices based on race, creed, color, religion or 
national ancestry. 


2. In the interim the following actions will be taken: 
A. By Private Facilities and Agencies 


(1) Admission policies, intake policies and the provision of ser- 
vices shall be nondiscriminatory in institutions, day nurseries, 
child-placing and adoption agencies, maternity homes, group 
homes, special boarding homes, and special day-care homes licensed 
by the State Department of Social Welfare, or its agents. 














B. 


C. 


(2) 


(3) 


od ee 


All facilities licensed by this department for the care of 
children and aged shall state their admission policies in 
writing and make such written policies available to the 
public. Admission policies shall contain a notice to all 
applicants that the facility operates on an integrated basis 
without discrimination. 


Facilities established and operated by membership organizations 
on a nonprofit basis may give preference to applicants from 

their Bees aieattons le there are applications pending from both 
members and abil 2 ria - 


By Counties 


(1) 


(2) 


County welfare departments shall review their administrative 
processes in public assistance, licensing, placement, and employ- 
ment practices and other public social services to identify any 
possible policies and practices not consistent with policy 

stated above, 


Counties shall consider as a part of their training programs the 
development of special conferences, institutes, and staff meet~ 
ings for personnel dealing with minority groups. They shall set 
up a regular liaison arrangement with leaders of recognized 
minority group organizations. 


By the State Department of Social Welfare 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


The State Department of Social Welfare shall develop a conference 
or a series of conferences for training administrators and super= 
visors in minority group relations, The State Department of Social 
Welfare will incorporate a special provision for covering this 
subject matter in the induction training program. 


The State Department of Social Welfare will arrange through 
cooperation with the associations of operators of licensed 
facilities for a series of workshops for operation of facilities 
on the subject. 


The State Department of Social Welfare will comb all regulations 
on licensing to propose deletion or revision of all regulations 
now in manuals which condone or appear to condone discriminatory 
practices and to draft proposed regulations which assure that the 
program covered in each manual shall be administered in a non-= 
discriminatory manner. 


When these draft regulations are prepared, the State Department of 
Social Welfare will conduct a series of meetings with associations 
and operator groups of licensed facilities to go over the proposals 
and to consider any suggestions they may have for changes, additions 
and deletions, 


whe 
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(5) The State Department of Social Welfare will establish one position 
in the Program Development Branch as a 'Minority Group Specialist" 
whose duties will include the following: 





a. Represent this department in coordinating with other state 
departments to pool ideas, methods and proposed solutions to 
improve minority group relations. 


b. Serve as this department's major liaison to statewide minority 
group organizations and provide consultation in minority group 
relations, research, and demonstration actions and in adapting 
policies to realities of minority group needs. 


c. Assist in planning institutes or workshops for state, county 
and licensed agency, administrative and supervisory personnel 
to clarify goals. 


d. Assist in planning staff development programs for state, county 
and licensed agency personnel which include an emphasis on 
minority problems as they relate to each of our services and 
programs. 


(6) The State Department of Social Welfare will develop a plan and 
proposal for use of National Service Corps personnel in area offices 
with similar duties to those described above, and in addition, these 
persons will maintain a continuous liaison with minority group 
organizations throughout the areas. 





Note: Where counties would like to add National Service Corps 
personnel to work within the county on this program we 
should be notified as soon as possible to include such 
requests in our overall proposal, 


(7) The State Department of Social Welfare will make a special review 
of all appointments to county welfare department and State 
Department of Social Welfare, civil service and merit system 
positions made from eligible lists to determine the extent to which 
any minority group may be being discriminated against. 


3. Questions for future consideration: 


A. How can the principles of nondiscrimination be applied constructively in 
family foster care of children and adults? 


B. To what extent is racial, religious and similar prejudice to be considered 
a negative factor in evaluating applicants in the foster care and adoption 
programs? 


C. To what extent and how can educational recruiting and training programs 
for child care personnel and foster parents be geared to encourage 
services wholly on the basis of the physical, social and emotional needs 
of persons needing such care? 


Very sincerely yours, 






J. M. Wedemeyer 
Director 
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meeting been set for duly 17, 10:00 a.m. to 3:00 peme, Room 3078, Mmploysent 
a erate a dennas with euterée conealtanta how the dapartecst may further its 
anti-discrimination objectives. 


The following consultants will meet with us: 





Health and Welfare Agency 
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State of California ; Department of Social Welfare 


POLICY STATEMENT ON DISCRIMINATION 
IN INSTITUTIONS AND HOMES FOR THE AGED 


Adopted by the Advisory Committee on 
Institutions for Aged Persons on April 26, 1963 


it is a matter of human right and public policy, fully relevant in 
institutions and homes for the aged, that the services provided by 
these homes are not to be denied to anyone because of race, color of 


skin, creed or national origin. 


In consideration of the responsibility which, at all times, rests upon 
homes for the aged to ensure full and continuous observance of this 
human right and public policy, the Advisory Committee on Institutions 
for Aged Persons in its advisory relationship to the Department of 


Social Welfare, asserts the following: 


1. A home which undertakes to serve the general public may exclude 
from admission, as a matter of policy or practice, only such 
persons as are unadmittable under licensing standards of the 
Department of Social Welfare. The exclusion of any person by such 
a home because of race, color of skin, creed or national origin 
should be considered a violation of standards and a ground for 


revocation of the license. 


2. When any national, religious, fraternal, cultural, ethnic, pro= 
fessional or vocational group organizes, sponsors and maintains a 
home for its members in retirement and old age, it also is con~ 
sistent with human right and public policy that such a home should 
grant admission to qualified members of the designated group. Any 
exclusion because of race, color of skin, creed or national origin 
within these designated groups, should be considered a violation of 


license and a ground for revocation of license. 
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Memorandum aren (> 
To + Seth Thomas 7 Date + April 25, 1963 

cc: E, B. Maclatchie / - * Subject: Discrimination 
T. Pyott 
H, Clauson 


From : Department of Social Welfare 
Citfton- AL Cole. «+ ™ 


The following are some thoughts that were expressed on the panel session held 
on discrimination on April 18. 

The recipient and beneficiary of the welfare programs should have the freedom 
of choice of physician, dentist, paramedical personnel, nursing home, and 

| hospital, within the rules and regulations of the State Department of Social 

| Welfare. 


No discrimination should be made against a recipient/beneficiary based on 
race, creed, color or national origin, , 





These statements can be end are conflicting in many areas, but these statements 
of policy should be part of the regulation governing the provision of, and 
payment for, medical care. 


Presently, the W & I Code covers only discrimination in administration: 


Section 19: 


"It is the legislative intent that assistance shall be administered 
promptly and humanely without discrimination on account of race, 
religion, or political affiliation." 


Discrimination because of race, color, creed, national origin and religion 
does exist in the administration of the programs, not by policy but by appli- 
eation. 


There are relationships between nursing home operators and social workers == 
involved with placement, which leads to the practice of "soft discrimination." 
(Agreement that only certain persons will be placed in the home because the 

person to be placed would not be happy in this situation). 


The social worker, acting in all honesty, believes this to be true and conse- 
quently goes along with this placement pattern. There is unfair practice in 
even this form, in that it is doubtful that the minority /beneficiary is ever 
asked if he would mind going in that facility. 


Hospitals in general, and for the most part, will admit any patient, providing 
they have the room to place a patient. 


Their type of discrimination against persons in minority groups is more subtle. 
They may solicit a patient as to their desires prior to placing a minority group 
person in the same room. Or, they may only permit doctors on the staff which 
































TOs Seth Thomas 5 -3e ; April 25, 1963 


It is within the scope of a state agency to. investigate a violation of con- 


gtitutional rights, to determine if appropriate regulations are needed 


and/or perhaps to recommend legislation. 


‘In addition to this it is necessary for a state agency to evaluate the basic 
‘principles in its eppriastton of programs. 


As the "separate but equal” concept has outlived its nnibeiviben in the evolution 
of social change, so it may be regarding the consideration given a minority group 
_ Child in placement with a minority group femily. 


‘So may it be that education and training is still misdirected toward perpetuation 
ofa society that cannot elevate itself share its unfair prejudices. 


A Social Welfare agency has a Keaplaninlatiy to the pibsie for social direction 
as well as social protection. 


My recommendation would be that, there should be a study group formulated within 
the Department to look into three aspects of the eames activity concerning 
sasrinine tens 


x. fievieuian when, where is it practiced, and by whom (get clear evidence). 


2. Determine how existing regulations can be enforced, what the policies 
- should be and what areas require additional regulations. 


3. Study the social concepts to determine if they need changing and 
recommend educational steps and training programs to change out-moded 
concepts. 


Such a committee could further be expanded to intensive promotional and educa- 
tional program aimed at increasing and spreading available knowledge of problems 
within the programs administered in the state so that the agencies, in the words . 


of the Social Welfare Board, . ",..neither condone nor lend themselves to dis- 


criminatory practice, and so that they do in fact, serve to ease inequities or 
disadvantages to which neety people may otherwise be subject because of dis- 
crimination." 


The Board was convinced. that there are oversights and omissions in current 
practices of welfare Coparinenss ‘and in existing regulations. 


The meres creation of such a group as stated above, would in itself call attention 
to the fasts and stimulate educational change. 3 


 CACIDES 
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State of California Department of Social Welfare 


Discrimination in Public Welfare || 
Statement Proposed to the State Social Welfare Board 


April 25, 1963 - Redding, California 


In a board policy meeting October 9, 1962, the board agreed to subdivide 
into committees, each of which would be assigned broad areas of policy consideration. 
One of these committees was to consider discrimination in welfare programs. Board 
members assigned were Dr, tenBroek and Mrs. Greenberg, The board committee on dis~ 
crimination met twice in November 1962. In these meetings the committee discussed 
current indications of discrimination in welfare, legal problems in regard to 
various methods to proceed, and agreed to recommend a series of public hearings on 
discrimination in public welfare in California. 

As a result of the committee recommendation, two full board hearings on 
the subject were held; Fresno on January 25, 1963, and Los Angeles on March 27 and 
28, 1963, 

Organizations representing various interested groups including most 
minority groups were contacted and invited to testify at these hearings. Twenty- 
three persons presented testimony at the Fresno hearing and 31 persons presented 
testimony in Los Angeles, In addition to this we received written statements from 
five persons who weren't able to attend the hearings. 

There was considerable reluctance on the part of some individuals and 
public agencies to come forth and share publicly their knowledge concerning dis- 
crimination in public welfare. Some declined because they did not feel there was 
anything they could add to the hearings; some felt that their fund raising activi- 
ties might be adversely affected by a public statement of policy regarding dis- 
crimination; others declined because they did not feel they had the proper clear- 
ances from boards, supervisors, etc. 

in the course of the hearings there were allegations of various dis-~ 


criminatory practices in welfare. 


Allegations 


1. Some workers encourage boy friends of minority group ANC mothers to move into 
these ANC homes by means of indirect pressures primarily in order to cut the 
amount of the grant with little or no consideration for possible social 
implications. 

2. Some workers and administrators treat recipients and applicants from minority 


groups in a disparaging manner, 
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The amount of the grant was lower for persons from certain minority groups, 

Some workers discriminate against Spanish-speaking applicants and recipients 

by: a) not trying to understand and be understood; b) not furnishing 

interpreters nor allowing interpreters to accompany applicants and recipients 

in some instances; c) threatening them with criminal prosecution if they file 

appeals, 

Workers expect recipients from some minority groups to accept work such as 

fieldwork, stoop labor, etc., when they don't expect Anglo-Americans to accept 

the same type of work, 

Many boarding homes and other institutions for children and aged discriminate 

on the basis of race, color, national origin, etc. 

a. Many will accept no Negroes or Mexican-Americans. 

b, Many others have token integration; i.e., accept one or two persons from 
minority groups just to say their facility was integrated, 

c. Some have semidiscriminatory practices in that they set a quota for 


admission of persons from various minority groups. 


Comment: Testimony in the hearings clearly indicated that discriminatory practices 


in these facilities for children and aged persons were not mere allega- 
tions. There was plenty of specific evidence in the testimony that dis- 
crimination does exist, is practiced in many of these facilities and is 
manifest as opposed to the subtle, contriving kinds of discrimination 


which were indicated in some other programs. 


Some General Findings 


1. 


2. 


Discrimination is practiced in many of our licensed homes and institutions. 

In some situations what appeared to be discrimination was in fact a problem of 
economics. High cost alone effectively excludes the admission of many persons 
to facilities licensed by the state, It especially affects members of minority 
groups, 

County welfare departments have established fine records in being nondiscrimina- 
tory in their hiring practices, promotional patterns and work assignments. 

Some county welfare departments actively reach out and set up continuing con- 
tacts with leaders and representatives of minority groups in their counties to 
consider problems such as discrimination, Others do very little, if anything 


in this regard. 


a 




















Policies and practices in California public welfare have rarely been challenged 
in the courts by individuals who feel that their rights have been abridged, 

This is especially true for individuals from minority groups, Problems of 
communication, education, poverty, apprehension, incomprehension, and dependence 
upon assistance make such challenges improbable, 

There is some misunderstanding as to what constitutes discrimination both within 
the State Department of Social Welfare and in a number of county departments. 

As an example the statement was made more than once that there was no problem 

as regards discrimination in the placing of persons of minority groups in 
various facilities because there were plenty of vacant beds available to take 
care of all persons from minority groups in facilities catering to these groups. 
These statements did not recognize the principle of nondiscrimination, but 
rather recognized as a principle separate but equal facilities. 


Many recommendations and suggestions were made by persons presenting 


testimony at the hearings and ideas and suggestions were developed by staff members 


within the department. The following are presented at this time in the form of an 


array of ideas rather than specific recommendations: 


Ideas 





« Make a full-scale,on-the-spot investigation of 
practices in private and public facilities and agencies. 

In association with other pertinent state agencies thoroughly explore and seek 
solutions to problems such as school dropouts, discrimination in housing, 
employment, education, welfare, etc., to develop comparable goals and to 
coordinate activities, 

Develop a clear statement of objectives and policies with relation to nondis- 
crimination in all public welfare programs, Further, this statement should 
make it clear that the state will not sanction or support discriminating 
practices based on race, color, religion or national origin, in the admission 
policies of licensed proprietary facilities, This policy and pertinent regula~ 
tions should not be applicable when a restriction is based solely on religious 
affiliation or fraternal membership applicable to all persons alike regardless 
of race, color, national origin or ancestry, Initially the policy and regula- 
tions should extend only to group care facilities, 

Review policies and rules of this department to seek out sections which condone 
discrimination, Further policies relating to all programs should clearly state 
the requirement that needed services be provided all eligible persons without 


exception and without regard to race, color or national origin and even though 
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providing the service may be more difficult for some than for others. 

Proposed manual revisions will be available soon, 

Establish an advisory committee on intergroup relations to assist and advise 

the department on minority problems in welfare, housing, employment, health, 

etc. 

Employ a staff of specialists on intergroup relations whose duties would include 

the following: 

a. Represent this department in coordinating with other state departments to 
pool ideas, methods, solutions and other means of improving intergroup 
relations; 

b. Work with the advisory committee on intergroup relations and assist liaison 
groups in the interpretation of the policy and regulations and in connection 
with actions taken by these groups to improve intergroup relations. 

c. Provide consultation in intergroup relations, research and demonstration 
actions. 

d, Assist in planning institutes or workshops for SDSW administrative and 
supervisory personnel to clarify goals, 

e. Assist in planning staff development programs for SDSW which include an 
emphasis on minority problems as they relate to each of our services and 
programs. 

Establish an overall training program in intergroup relations for personnel in 

this department, county welfare departments and in pertinent private agencies. 

Develop various training aids, 

See that all applicants for licenses and licensees have copies of and understand 

the Unruh Act and other pertinent laws on discrimination, 

Require all licensees to have brochures or like documents available to the 


public which clearly and completely lay out their admission policies. 
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To: County Welfare Directors 
~ .. Licensed Faciiities 
Ample evidence of discrimination in the administration of welfare 
programs in the State of California, perhaps more because of oversight and 
omission than intention, was presented at hearings held bi the SSWB January 
through March 1963. Much of this evidence pointed to the subtle type of 
discrimination which is very difficult to pin down on investigation and not 
' liable to be curbed merely by adding legislation and regulation. However, 
there was evidence of flagrant, overt discrimination, especially as regards 
admission to various facilities for the care of children and ag2d. Additional 
regulations in the latter case are necessary to check these practices. 
it is the express intent of the State Social Welfare Board that any 
form of discrimination because of race, creed, color, religion or national 
ancestry, whether it be of a subtle or flagrant nature, shall not be condoned 


and, in fact, shall be actively opposed by all those engaged in the administration 





of public welfare programs in the State of California. This policy is set forth 





on March 29, 1963.q) 2, b hideiet ou Pe 


To impelment this policy the following actions are necessary at 
this time: 
1. Proposed regulations will be presented to the Board at 
its October, 1963, meeting. These regulations will 
cover all programs administered by this eka and 
spt ae T 6 PR os" 
clearly set forth discriminatory practices based 


on race, creed, color, religion or national ancestry 


istabererimimated. 
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in the interim the following actions will be taken te-tmpte- 
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A. By Private Facilities Q ba <> 


1. Admission policies and the provision of services ‘shall 


be non-discriminatory in institutions, day nurseries, 
child placing and adoption agencies, maternity homes, 
group homes, and special boarding homes licensed by 
the SDSW, or its agents. 

2. All facilities licensed by this department for the care 
of children and aged shall state their admission policies 
in writing and make such written policies available to 
the public. Admission policies shall contain a notice 
to all applicants that, except for the exception provided 
below, the facility operates on an integrated basis. 

Exception: Non-profit facilities operated especially for members 
of religious or fraternal affiliations may establish 
admission priorities Gadad solely on such religious 
or fraternal membership applicable to ail persons alike 


regardless of race, creed, color, or national ancestry, 


Su iorxiti : ee ae facility 
q 
is A acity and there is a waiting wei. 






B. By, Counties ee" Fe 

1. County welfare departments shall review their intake, aid “> 
Nee 

granting, Spiers sae practices to identify any oN Kee, 

possible policies and practices not consistent PE bette os 


stated above. 
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Counties shall consider as a part of their training 
programs the development of special conferences, 
institutes, and staff meetings for personnel dealing 
with minority groups. They shall set up a regular 
liaison arrangement with leaders of recognized 


minority group organizations. 


C. By the State 


Te 


The state shall develop a conference or a series of 
conferences ‘for training administrators and supervisors 

in minority group relations.. There will be a special 
provision for covering this in the induction training 
program and we will make special arrangements through 
cooperation with the associations of operators of 

pertinent licensed facilities for a series of workshops 

on the subject. 

The state will comb all regulations on licensing to 

propose deletion or revision of all those regulations 

now in manuals which condone or appear to condone 
discriminatory practices and to draft proposed regulations 
which clearly state that the program covered in each manual 
shall be administered in a non-discriminatory manner. When 
these draft regulations are prepared the State will conduct 
a series of meetings with associations and operator groups 
of licensed facilities to go over the proposals and to 
consider any suggestions they may have for.changes, additions 


and deletions. 




















The State will establish one position in the Program 
Development Branch as a "Minority Group Specialist'' whose 
duties will include the following: 

a. Represent this department in coordinating with other 
state departments to pool ideas, methods and proposed 

solutions to improve minority group relations. 

b. Provide consultation in minority group relations, 
research and demanstration actions. 

c. Assist in planning institutes or workshops for 
state, county and licensed agency, administrative 
and supervisory narkonnat to clarify goals. 

d. Assist in planning staff development programs for 
state, county and licensed agency personnel which 
include an emphasis on minority problems as they 
relate to each of our services and programs. 

The state will develop a plan and proposal for use of 

Domestic Peace Corps personnel in area offices with similar 

duties to those described above, and in addition, these 

persons will maintain a continuous liaison with minority 
group organizations throughout the areas. 

Note: Where counties would ‘'fhealts add Domestic Peace 
Corps personnel to work within the county on this 
program we should be notified as soon as possible 

to include such requests in our overall proposal. 

The state will make a special review of all appointments 

made from eligible lists to determine the extent to 


which any minority group may be being discriminated against. 
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RESOLUTION ON DISCRIMINATION 
STATE SOCIAL WELFARE BOARD 


March 29, 1963 


WHEREAS: As a matter of basic policy this Board is committed to the goal of 
equitable and humane consideration and treatment throughout al! aspects of the 


Welfare programs without regard to race, color, ¢reed or national origin; and 


WHEREAS: This Board believes that to achieve this goal welfare operations 
must be conducted in such a manner that they neither condone nor lend themselves 
to discriminatory practice, and so that they do, in fact, serve to ease inequities 
or disadvantages to which needy people may otherwise be subject because of dis-~ 


crimination; and 


WHEREAS: What the Board has heard in two hearings convinces us that perhaps 
more because of oversight and omission, than by intention, current practices in 
welfare departments and licensed facilities, and, in some instances, existing 
regulations, fall considerably short of effectiveness in achieving the policy 


goal, 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED THAT THIS BOARD: 
Plans at its April meeting to consider what further administrative and reg~ 
ulatory improvements can be proposed and developed to secure positive applications 


of the policy and to eliminate such deficiencies as do occur. 


Adopted by the 
Social Welfare Board of 
the State of California 

March 29, 1963 


alee 


Secretary 
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in a policy meeting October 9, 1962, the Board agreed to subdivide into 
committees, each of which would be assigned broad areas of policy consideration. 
One of these committees was to consider discrimination in welfare programs. 

Board members assigned were Dr. tenBroek and Mrs. Greenberg. The Board committee 
on discrimination met twice in November 1962. In these meeting the committee 
discussed current indications of discrimination in welfare, legal problems in 
regard to various methods to proceed, and agreed to recommend:a series of public 

| hearings on discrimination in public welfare in California. 

As a result of the committee recommendation, two full Board hearings 


on the subject were held; Fresno on January 25, 1963, and Los Angeles on March 





27 and 28, 1963. 

Organizations representing various interested groups including most 
minority groups were contacted and invited to testify at these hearings. 23 persons 
presented testimony at the Fresno hearing and 31 persons presented testimony in 
Los Angeles. In addition to this we received written statements from five persons 
who weren't able to attend the hearings. 

There was considerable reluctence on the part of some individuals 
and public agencies to come forth and share publicly their knowledge concerning 
discrimination in public welfare. Some declined because they did not feel there 
was anything they could add to the hearings; some felt that their fund raising 


activitiesmight be adversely affected by a public statement of policy regarding 





discrimination; others declined because they did not feel thay had the proper 


clearances from boards, supervisors, etc. 
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in the course of the hearings there were allegations of various 
discriminatory practices in welfare. 
Aliegations 
i. Workers encourage boyfriends of minority group ANC mothers to move into 
these ANC homes by means of indirect pressures primarily it order to cut 


the amount of the grant with little or no consideration for possible social 


2 f 2 
o 


2. Some workers and administrators treat recipients and applicants from 


minority groups in a disparaging manner. 
feResont FRO? 
3. The amount of the Granda lower fom certain minority groups. 


h, Some workers discriminate against Spanish-speaking applicants and recipients 
by: a) not trying to understand and be understood; b) not furnishing 
interpreters nor allowing interpreters to accompany applicants and recipients 


in some instances; c) thraason Penn with criminal prosecution if they file 


aw 
oO 
ne) 
oe 
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5. Workers expect recipients from some minority groups to accept work such 


as field work, stoop labor, etc. when they don't expect Anglo-Americans 
to accept the same type of work. 
6. Many boarding homes and other insticutions for children and aged discriminate 
on the basis of race, color, national origin, etc. 
a. Many will accept no Negroes or ifexican-Americans. 


b. Many others have token integration; i.e., accept 1 or 2 persons from 


minority groups just to say their facility was integrated. 
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¢. Some have semi-discriminatory practices in that they set a quota 


for adinission of persons from various minority groups. 


1 


Comment: Testisiany in the hearings clearly indicated that discriminatory practices 


ities for children and aged persons were not mere 
allegations. There was plenty of specific evidence in the testimony 
chat discrimination does exist, is practiced in many of these facilities 
and is manifest as opposed to the subtle contriving kinds of discrimina- 


tion which were indicated in some other programs. 


Some General Findings 


1, 


7A 


Discrimination is practiced in many of our lic ensed homes and institutions. 

In some situations what appeared to be discrimination was in fact a problem 

of economics. High cost alone ‘ excludes the admission of many 
persons to facilities lic ensed by the state. it especially affects members 

of minority groups. 

County welfare departments have established fine records in being nondiscriminatory 
in their hiring practices, promotiona! patterns and work assignments. 

Some county welfare departments actively reach out and set up continuing 
contacts with leaders and representatives of minority groups in their counties 
to consider problems such as discrimination. Others do very little, if anything 
in this regard. 

Policies and practices in California public welfare have rarely been 

challenged in the courts by individuals who feel that their rights: have 

been abridged. This is especially true for individuals from minority groups. 
Problems of communication, education, poverty, apprehensiong, incomprehengion 


and dependence upon assistance make such challenges improbable. 
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5. There is some misunderstanding as to what constitutes discrimination 
both within the State Department of Social Welfare and in a number of 
county departments. As an example the statement was made more than once 
that there was no problem as regards discrimination in the placing of 
persons of minority groups in various facilities because there were plenty 
of vacant beds available to take care of all persons from minority groupsem yocbelein, 
These staYements did not’ rec6gnize the principle of nondiscrimination, but 
rather recognized as a principle separate but equal facilities. 

Many recommendations and suggestions were made by persons presenting 

i i PBs. aN j i i. 

testimony at the hearings * ideas and suggestions,developed by staff 

members within the department. The following are presented at this time in the 


form of an array of ideas rather than specific recommendations: 
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1. Hold-many more hearings—and-it-con furet+en—wi iT thes e Mpc a full-scale 


on the spot investigation of practices in private and public facilities 


and agencies. 


2. In association with other pertinent state agencies thoroughly explore and 
seek solutions to problems such as school drop-outs, discrimination in housing, 
employment, education, welfare, etc. to develop comparable goals and to 


coordinate activities. 





3. Develop a clear statement of objectives and policies with relation to non- 

disc rimination in all public welfare programs. Further, this statement should 
| make it clear that the state will not sanction or support discriminating 

practices based on race, color, religion or national origin, th the admission 

policies of licensed proprietary facilities. This policy and pertinent 

regulations should not be applicable when a restriction is based solely on 

religious affiliation or fraternal membership applicable to all persons 

alike regardless of race, color, national origin or ancestry. initial ly the 


policy and regulations should extend only to group care facilities. 


4. Review @ policies and rules of this department to seek out sections which 
eantesn discrimination. Further policies relating to all programs should 
clearly state the requirementg that needed services be provided all eligible 
persons without exceptiong and without regard to race, color or national 
origin and even though providing the service may be more difficult for 


some than for others. Proposed manual! revisions will be available soon. 


5. Establish an advisory committee on inter-group relations to assist and advise 
the department on minority problems in welfare, housing, employment, health, 


etc. 
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Employ a staff So Alecctears on inter-group relations whose duties would 


include the following: 
a. Represent this department in coordinating with other state departments 


to pool ideas, methods, solutions and other means of improving inter- 


group relations; = 


b. Work with the advisory committee on inter-group relations and assist 
liaison groups in the interpretation of the policy and regulations and 
in connection with actions taken by these groups to improve inter-group 


relations. 


c. Provide consultation in inter-group relations, research and demonstration 


actions. 


d. Assist in planning institutes or workshops for SDSW administrative and 


supervisory personnel to clarify goals. 


e) Assist in planning staff development programs for SDSW which include an 
emphasis on minority problems-as they relate to each of our services and 


programs. 


t 


Establish an overall training prog ram in intergroup relations for personnel 





in this department, county welfare departments and in pertinent private agencies. 


Develop various training aids. 


{ 
toe 


See that all applic ants for licenses and licensees have copies of and under- 


stand the Unruh Act and other pertinent laws on discrimination. 


Require all lic ensees to have brochures or like documents available to the 


public which clearly and completely lay out their admission policies. 











STATE OF CALIFORNIA REALTH AND WELFARE AGENCY 


MEMORANDUMH 


To: 


From: 


Je Me Wedemeyer Date : 3/27/63 


State Social Welfare Board 
Hearings on Discrimination 
Los Angeles -=- 

March 27 and 28, 1963. 


Subject: 


Department of Social Welfare 
Ralph Le Goff 


Attached are the names of persons representing organizations invited to testify 
at the State Social Welfare Board hearings on discrimination in Los Angeles. 


We have indicated those who have accepted and the attached schedules indicate the 
time and organization of each speaker, A number of persons whom we believed had 
factual information on the subject, declined to appear, and in some instances, 
reasons were given for not accepting the invitation. A common explanation for 
Geclining to appear was the need to obtain board approval before making a statement. 
Others explained that their fund raising activities might be adversely affected 

by a public statement of policy regarding discrimination. 


Several large agencies with placement responsibilities declined with the statement 
they did not feel there was anything they could add to the hearings at this time. 
One individual canceled an acceptance at the insistence of a high public official. 
We have several reports on file of persons representing licensed facilities who 
admit having knowledge about discrimination in admission policies but none of 
these wanted to make a public statement. 


In summary, we believe there is considerable reluctance on the part of many indi- 
viduals and public agencies to share their knowledge that discrimination is 
extensive. This tendency to take refuge in silence may be indicative of resistance 
to any changes in existing policies and practices. 


JM: JCR 
Attachments 
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Mr. Homer Detrich, Director 
San Diego County Department of Public Welfare 


ACCEPTED 


Mr. Brian Manion, President 

Western Region, National Urban League 

Mr. John Bugg, Executive Director 

Los Angeles County Commission on 
Human Relations 


Mr. J. J. Rodriguez, President 
Los Angeles Chapter 
Community Services Organization 


Mrs. Opal Jones, Executive Director 
Avalon Community Center 


Mrs. Ella K. Reese, President 
Association of Children's institution 
Administrators of Southern California 


Mrs. Dorothy Edelen, President 
California Guest Home Owners Association 


Mr. William A. Heideman, Superintendent 
Hollenbeck. Home for the Aged 


Reverend Robert Stellar, Executive Secretary 
Episcopal Department of Christian Society 
Relations 


Henry Paul, M.D., President 
Charles Drew Medical Society 


Mr. John A. Williams, President 
los Angeles County Nursing Home Association 


Mr. W. J. Bassett, Executive Secretary 
Los Angeles County Federation of 
Labor AFL-CIO 


Mr. Carl Fine, President 
los Angeles Chapter 
Pre-School Association of California 


Mrs. Alma Green, President 
Executive Council of Southern California 
Association for Nursery Education 


Mrs. Jean Hendrickson, President 
Week Day Nursery Schools 
Presbyterian and Methodist 


é 


Mr. Roscoe lyda, Director 
San Bernardino County Welfare Department 





Mr. John McIntyre, Director 
Riverside County Department of Public Welfare 


Dr. Eason Monroe, Executive Director 
American Civii Liberties Union 


Miss Thelma Patton, Assistant Director 
Orange County Department of Social Welfare 


Mr. Frank W. Graves, President 
California Association of Executives of 
Children's Institutions 


Dr. Jesse F. Perrin, Administrator 
Congregational Homes 


Mr. Ben Garon, Executive Director 
California Home for the Aged 


Dr. Edward P. O’Rear, General Manager 
Pacific Homes Corporation 


Right Reverend Monsignor Thomas J. O'Dwyer 
Department of Health and Hospitals 


Mr. Jon T. Colucci, Executive Director 
Sanitarium Association of California 


Mr. Loren Miller 
National Vice President and West Coast 
Counsel for the NAACP 





Mr. Joseph Bonapart, Executive Director 
Vista Del Mer 


Mrs. Bomnie Baird, Member 
Tay Care Advisory Committee - SDISW 


Mrs. Mary Lewis, President 

Southern California Board of California 
Council of Parent Participation 
Nursery Schools 


Mrs. Eva Schindler-Rainman, Member 
Board of Directors, Avalon Commnity Center 


Henry Paul, M.D., President 
Charles Drew Medical Society 
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DECLINED 


Mr. Ellis P. Murphy, Director Miss Merie Zaremba, Head 
Los Angeles County Bureau of Public Central Registry and Referral Service 
Assistance 
The Reverend John C. Weston 
Mr. William A. Barr, Superintendent Church Federation of Los Angeles 
los Angeles County Department of Charities 
Mr. Thomas L Pitts 


Mr. Leland C. Carter, Probation Officer Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
Los Angeles County Probation Department California Labor Federation 
NO REPLY 
Mrs. Genevieve Certer, Acting Director Mrs. Margaret Robbins, Executive Director 
Welfare Planning Council of Los Angeles Pasadena Community Planning Council 
Mr. Charles Zibbell, Assistant Director The Reverend William Barry 
Jewish Welfare Federation Catholic Welfare Bureau 
LA 3-27-63 
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STATE SOCIAL WELFARE BOARD HEARINGS ON DISCRIMINATION 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27, 1963 


Mr. Eason Monroe, Executive Director 
American Civil Libertiés Union 


Dr. Edward P. O'Rear, General Manager 
Pacific Homes Corporation 


Dr. Jesse F. Perrin, Administrator 
Congregational Homes 


Reverend Robert Stellar, Executive Secretary 
Episcopal Department of Christian Society Relations 


Mr. Ben Garon, Executive Director 
California Home for the Aged 


Right Reverend Monsignor Thomas J. O'Dwyer 
Department of Health and Hospitals 


Mrs. Derothy Edelen, President 
California Guest Home Owners Association 


Mr. William A. Heideman, Superintendent 
Hollenbeck Home for the Aged 


JM (20) 3/27/63 














STATE SOCIAL WELFARE BOARD HEARINGS ON DISCRIMINATION 


THURSDAY, MARCH 28, 1963 


1:00 Mr. Carl Fine, President 
Los Angeles Chapter, Pre-School Association of California 


L315 Mr. Brian Manion, President 
Western Region, National Urban League 


1:30 Mr. Homer Detrich, Director 
San Diego County Department of Public Welfare 


1:45 Mr. Roscoe Lyda, Director 
San Bernardino County Welfare Department 


2:00 Mr. John Bugg, Executive Director 
Les Angeles County Commission on 
Human Relations 





2:15 Mrs. Bonnie Baird, Member 
Day Care Advisory Committee, State Department of Social Welfare 


2:30 Mr. John McIntyre, Director 
Riverside County Department of Public Welfare 





2:45 Mr. Loren Miller 
National Vice Fresident and West Coast 
Counsel for the NAACP 





3:00 Mies Thelma Patton, Assistant Director 
Orange County Department of Social Welfare 
345 Mrs. Alma Green, President 
Executive Council of Southern California Association 
for Nursery Education 
3:30 Mrs. Mary Lewis, President 
Southern California Board of California Council of 
Parent Participation «~ Nursery Schools 
3245 Mre Jo J. Rodriguez, President 
Community Services Crganiszation 
4:00 Mrs. Jean Hendrickson, President 
Week Day Nursery Schools <= Presbyterian and Methodist 
be Mr. Frank Graves, President 


California Aasociation of Executives of 
Children's Institutions 
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Mrs. Ella K. Reese, President 
Association of Children's Institution 
Administrators of Southern California 


Mra. Eva Schindler-Rainman, Member 
Board of Directors, Avalon Community Center 


Henry Paul, MeD., President 
Charles Drew Medical Society 


Mr. Joseph Bonapart, Director 
Vista Del Mar 


Miss Susan Adams, Director 
Community Services - Los Angeles Council 
AFL~CIO 
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Discrimination Hearings 


H. BE. Simmons 
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SACRAMENTO --- The State Social Welfare Board has set Friday, 






FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


January 25, in Fresno as the date and place for the first in a series of proposed 
public hearings on discrimination in California's welfare programs. The hearing 
will be held in the State Building in Fresno, starting at 10 a.m. 

Dr. Jacobus tenBroek, chairman of the State Welfare Board, said 
the purpose of the hearing is to learn the extent to which persons on welfare are 
discriminated against because of race, religion, or color. This includes practices 
in nursing homes, boarding homes for the aged, foster care programs for children, 
or any other phase of welfare. 

Representatives of various interested groups from the Fresno 
area and other parts of the central San Joaquin valley have been invited to appear 
at the hearing. Individual citizens also may offer testimony. 

"Our board wants to assemble as much information as possible on 
the entire area of discrimination,'' tenBroek said. ‘If there is very little preju- 
dicial treatment of welfare recipients, we want to know this also," 

tenBroek emphasized that the hearings have been contemplated for 
some time by the Board in line with its concern that persons from minority groups 
on welfare rolls may be subjected to discrimination in getting work, finding suit- 
able housing, placement of children for foster care, and other fields. 

Of immediate concern to the Board is data relating to the pos- 
sible need for tighter standards for homes and other facilities licensed by the 


State Department of Social Welfare. The Board is responsible for setting standards 

















STATE OF CALIFORNIA 3 2 DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


MENUTES OF COMMITTEE MEETING ON DISCRIMINATION 
STATE SOCIAL WELFARE BOARD ‘prey te 
November 15, 1962 


Pr 26 


The second meeting of the committee took place on November 15, 1962, in the 
Biltmore, Hotel, Los Angeles. 


Present were the Committee Chairman DOr. tenBroeck, and Committee Member 

Mrs, Marcie Greenberg, Also present were board members, Professor Curtis C. 
Aller, Sidney Cruff, Arthur Hellender, Robert Magdlen, and Percy Steele; 

Mr. Wedemeyer, and Mr, Jordan for Mr. Michaels, 

The main purposes of the meeting were: 


he To identify areas of concern with respect to discrimination problems. 


It. To devise methods of procedure with respect to the hearings which will 
be held in various locations throughout the state, 


Iftl. To set the date, place, and agenda subject for the first of the 
scheduled hearings, 
I... Areas of Concern 


The board agreed that the main areas of concern were to be classified 
as. follows: 


1.. Public Assistance and/or direct economic aid (general assistance). 


2. Child care facilities (with attention to problems that may be posed 
in connection with foster family care). 


3. Boarding homes and family homes for the aged. 
4, Nursing homes,. 

Discussion regarding the first area brought out the following points: 
a. There may be discrimination or neglect insofar as Indians 
are concerned on reservation in Humboldt County, among 
individual groups in the Le Moore area, in Alpine County, 
and among the integrated groups in and around Los Angeles 


where the rancherias (small reservation under federal 
jurisdiction) are located.* 


* Rancherias are also located in Lake and Mendocino counties. 
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b. A meeting should be held with Indian Service representatives 
before holding any hearings around Indian problems of dis- 
crimination. Board members indicated that the hearing should 
be held on the evening of December 5, 1962, at the Hilton Inn 
at the San Francisco airport. The Director indicated that 
staff would make the necessary arrangements with the Indian 
group representatives, 


¢, The Director felt and the board members agreed that the 
hearings should be focused on discrimination in 


(1) the specialized facility, 


(2) the county standards (A and B budgets in the general 
assistance programs in the counties), and 


(3) the application process in the public assistance 
‘programs, 


d, Question was raised as to under what statutory authority the 
board could proceed in conducting hearings, It was stated 
that any hearing would have to proceed in some manner as a 
joint responsibility of the Director and the board, This 
discussion also included question as to authority of the 
Director and/or the board to inquire into matters pertain- 
ing to general assistance. It was concluded that WéIC 
Sections 112, 113, and 2506 provided a base for the inclusion 
of inquiry into this area as a part of the hearings. 


e. The Director informed the board that discrimination did exist 
in nursing and boarding homes. He also pointed out that the 
issues which would arise in connection with foster care would 
also apply in the adoption field since many of the considera-~ 
tions in current practice are common to the two, 


f. The Director suggested that since two propositions had been 
formulated as possible means for dealing with discrimination, 
the hearings should proceed to examine the propriety, adequacy 
and limitations of the two propositions. The two propositions 
are: 


(1) To establish nondiscrimination as one of the mandatory 
requirements for the granting of a license; and 





(2) To deny payment to or in behalf of a person needing 
: care but receiving it at public expense in a facility 
which practices discrimination, 


Hl. Methods of Procedure 


The board agreed that the methods of procedure regarding the hearing 
required study in the following areas: 


-2= 
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“4. SDSW staff work:prior to and continuing during the course of the 
hearings which would include: 


a. The preparation of any necessary background or informational 
material defining the issues and the conditions which relate 
to them or are believed to relate to them; 


b. Identification of the groups particularly involved and the 
interests which should be invited to provide testimony on the 
matter; and 


c. Arrangements for the meeting including physical facilities, 
secretarial or transcription:arrangements, and carefully eee 
and conducted publicity arrangements, 


2. Timing of the hearings in view of the fact that 1963 is a legisla- 
tive year and conflict with the Legislature is best avoided, 


The discussion around the enumerated methods of proceeding can be 
summarized as follows: 


a. The Director informed the board that the proposed hearings do 
not have priority over the effort now being used and exerted 
by department staff with regard to the welfare commission and 
the 1963 legislative program, 


b, That no staff person will be completely free to work on the 
initial stages of the hearings until after the first of the 
year (1963). 


c. That money to hire additional staff is not available, 


d. That project money is available to counties only; and that 
child welfare money is available only in those areas where 
children are affected and it would take at least one month 
to obtain money from that source, 


e. That the staff person or persons available would have to 


(1) prepare a ''fact book'' setting forth what the problems 
are and why hearings are being held; 


(2) prepare, instead of a ''fact book,'' a statement of areas 
of exploration (issues), legal authority of board in this 
area, and relationship of problems to the Unruh Act; 


(3) ask for help at the November 29, 1962, meeting of C.H.E&W.A. 
where some 28 community councils will be represented, 


With respect to staff, the Director agreed to have Seth Thomas and 
Herb Fowler work part time with the three area deputies with a view to 
holding the first hearing in January 1963. 
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The board came to the conclusion that staff should prepare for board 
consideration a list of questions which would be circulated in 
advance to those invited to attend the first hearing and that this 
list of questions would serve to direct the testimony along certain 
lines. 


tf, First Hearing 


The board decided that the first hearing should be held in Fresno on 
January 23, 1963, or January 25, 1963 (before or after the regular 
board meeting on January 24, 1963). 


The Director indicated that he would discuss the board's plans with 
Mr. Leask and the Department of Health, 
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‘Deputy At torney Genero) 
State Building 

Son Francisco, California 
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November 5, 1962 


Opinion Request 62/247 

te Use of ciscrininatory 
Lists by Coe Public Welfare 
Dopartuents 


axtment is going to express ite 
#8 I mentioned to 


you, this subject is complicated ond touches on a number of activities 


of this department. 


It will teke a little time to put together the various espects of the 
problem, but we are definitely working on this and will make the end 


product available to you as soo as Wwe can. 


Ruéol? H. Michaels 
Administrative Aaviser 
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State of California Department of Social Welfare 
STATE SOCIAL WELFARE BOARD 
Minutes of Committee Meeting on Discrimination 
November 1, 1962 
The first meeting of Committee III of the State Social Welfare Board was held 


in Sacramento on November 1, 1962. 


Both members of the Committee, Mrs. Greenberg and Dr. tenBroek, were present 
and staff was represented by Mrs, Rhoads, Mr. Pyott and Mr. Michaels. 


1. History of Activity of the Board in Field of Discrimination 


The subject of how the Board might best combat discrimination on account 

of race, color, creed or ethnic origin was under very active consideration 
during the summer of 1961. At that time, a policy resolution was drafted 
and seriously discussed and an opinion was requested of the Attorney 
General regarding the power of the Board to prohibit, through rule and 
regulation, discriminatory treatment of anyone by a licensee of the depart- 
ment, and to subject to suspension or revocation the licenses of those who 
violate such a regulation. 


The resolution was not adopted last summer and eventually the opinion re- 
quest was withdrawn. 


In June of 1961 the department: published a report of its investigation. 
of possible discrimination in the administration of public assistance. 


In February of 1962 the Governor requested a summary of the activity of the 
department in “effectuating the state's-established policy of nondiscrimi- 
SESTOR = "s6 5° = 


2. Current Events 


The committee was told that there is now pending before the Attorney General 
a request for an opinion from Assemblyman Philip Burton, on this question: 


_ "Are local county public welfare departments permitted to use 
listings which indicate a refusal to accommodate because of 
race, color, religion, national origin or ancestry?" 


This. question was probably prompted by an incident in Fresno County in which 
more than twenty nursing homes refused to admit a Negro patient. 


All. the places involved are licensed by the Department of Public Health and 
not by this department, but referral was made by the Fresno County Welfare 
Department. 


3. Legal Problem 


Dr. tenBroek asked Mr. Michaels whether, in his opinion, the Board had the 
power to adopt through regulation a policy of nondiscrimination, and to 
establish violations as grounds for revocation or suspension. Mr. Michaels 
thought that the Board did not have power to interfere with the freedom of 
worship and religion because this is guaranteed by the United States 

















Constitution, but probably did have power to act in the fields of racial 
and allied forms of discrimination. 


Dr. tenBroek suggested as the first step that the departmental legal staff 
furnish to the Board an opinion on this subject. 


What are the Facts? 
The committee members asked a number of factual questions of staff, such as 
How much mixing is there going on right now 
(a) in facilities for the aged 
(b) in facilities for children 
Are there enough facilities for Negroes? 


Would the problem be the same if there were enough facilities 
to accommodate minority groups? 


Do the homes operated by and catering to Negroes discriminate against 
Caucasians? 


Staff knew the answers to some of these but not to others. The committee 
was informed that probably there is a good deal of freedom from discrimi- 
nation in day care for children, also in institutional care for children, 
but not in foster care for children, nor in any of the adult programs. 


Staff thought that there is no discrimination in public facilities, partic- 
ularly in medical facilities, and that the problem is less serious when the 
people involved are really il] than when they are well and have greater 
opportunities to socialize. 


There was also discussion of the reasons for discrimination in facilities 
for the aged, especially, mainly that many of the facilities were founded 
by special groups primarily for special segments of the population, often 
on a religious or professional basis (e.g., teachers, lodges, etc.), 


What can be done? 


a. The committee agreed that steps could and should be taken. to tackle the 
problem, and that "'to do nothing is out." 


b. A legal analysis (see above) should be obtained from department staff. 

c. The Board could "'spread the knowledge" that it intends to act, and 
before acting, intends to conduct public hearings to determine the 
exact nature and seriousness of the problems 


(1) in public assistance administration 


(2) in availability of facilities for children, the aged and persons 
requiring medical care including nursing home care. 
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(3) The hearings would explore not only the extent of the discrimina- 
tion, but also what would happen if, through regulation, discrimi- 
nation were forbidden. 


(4) Categories might then be established which would permit a gradual 
approach depending on how relatively serious or small the problems 
could be if discrimination were prohibited. 


ry ' tz might also be possible to establish the categories first and 
then conduct hearings on the basis of priorities established, and 
the particular problems involved in each category. 


(6) Hearings might be conducted in all large urban areas, several rural 
communities, and particularly in those with special minority group 
problems (e.g., Mexicans in Tulare County, Indians in Humboldt). 


(7) Hearings might be set and publicized and interested groups and 
persons might be invited, or else the impetus might come from 
local sources so that the hearings would be ''requested'! rather 
than imposed. 


(8) The committee agreed that the process should be as gentle as 
possible consistent with effecting the objective of eliminating 
discrimination in programs over which the Board has jurisdiction. 

d. There are sources of information available which might be tapped, such 
as the Civil Rights Section of the Attorney General's Office, county 
welfare departments and other agencies. 

Clearance and Political Considerations. 

The committee recognized that discussion will be necessary with a number of 

persons and agencies before final decisions on how to proceed should be 
made. These include 

(a) The Director 

(b) Mr. Leask 


(c) Either through Mr. Leask, or after clearance with him, the 
Department of Public Health. 


Federal Funds 

There was discussion of the possibility of dealing with discrimination in 
nursing homes and hospitals by limiting MAA participation to nondiscrimi- 
nating facilities. 

Unruh Act 

In this connection, it was pointed out that all facilities which are 
"businesses'' are subject to the provisions of the Unruh Act, and that this 


probably includes most nursing homes. But the act generally provides 
remedies only to the individual citizen offended by the "business". 
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As far as staff knows, it has not had a very great effect on discrimination 
and has not been invoked very frequently. If systematically invoked by 


individuals, it might, however, have the effect of reducing discrimination 
in a substantial way. 


As far as facilities licensed by the Department of Social Welfare are con- 
cerned, it is generally considered undesirable to characterize them as 
"businesses", and the emphasis is strongly on the non-business character 
of the program, particularly in foster home situations for children and 
non-institutional room-and-board homes for the aged. 
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STATE L__'ARTMENT OF SOCIALWEL! 2E p iT 
\ OFFICE MEMORANDUM e 
Tos Ee E. Simons From: Rudoi? He Michaels 
Le Kennedy 
He CLEUSON nn umanennnns Place and Date: Sacramento 
/B. Be Unelatchic Ovtober 23, 1962 
see ee Subject Opinion Request from Phillip Burton 
ce: Je Me Wedemeyer 
&. Evans 
S. Thomas 


The attached opinion request was veterred to this department by the 
Attorney Genarai, with a request for on expression of our views. 


z propose to draft a reply along the lines that 


1. we believe @ refusal by @ commercial establishnent to be a 
. violation of the Unruh Act. 


2. that we have in the past dealt to a vary substantial degree 
with the concept of admission policies, but have within the 
last two years eliminated from our directories a refiectioa 
of these admission policies. 


3. that admission policies based on religion are probably un« 
touchable by State Government because of the Federal consti- 
tutional provision guareuteeing the free exercise of religion. 


hb, that we lmow of no specific prohibition under which a county 
welfare department would be forbidden to disclose to those 
moking inquiry the admission policy, if any, cf ea given estab- 
Lisizzent. 


5. thet essentially the choice betwen “natching” and "mixing" is 
one of state policy to which the Legislature has spoken only 
with reference to commercial facilities or businesses, whereas 
nany of the establishnents involved in this question are not 
businesses end should not be regarded as businesses Lor any 
purposes 


I would welcome your coments on this cubject and, if necessary, would 
be heppy to moet with all or sose of you to got something on paper 
that can be sent to the Attorney General. 


REM: ijt 
Attachment 


Signed:. 


49171-C 9-61 60M SPO 

















PETLIP BURTON 


ASSEMBLY CALIYONIIA LUGISLATURE 





October 1, 1962 


Attorney General Stanley Mosk 
State Capitol. 
Sacremento 14, California 


Dear Attorney General Mosk: 
It has been broveht to my attention thet certain 
County Public Welfare Departments may be making referrals for 
the housing of their clients from lists which Indicate accommodations 
are open only to certain races. 
I should like to request your opinion. "Are local 
County Public Welfare Departments Penmilttedto-use listings which 


indicate a refusal to accomodate because of race, color, religion, — 
national origin or ancesitzxy7 


Very truly yours, 
/s/ Phillip Burton 
PHILLIP BURTON 
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STATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE NOV Z 2 i965 
OFFICE MEMORANDUM 


To: E. B. MacLatchie From: H. E. Simmons 
ec; Verne Gleason Place and Date: Sacramento, November 16, 1961 


Subject: Follow up on Dr. Landes' Report 


I concur with your suggestion that a project associated in some way with cultural 
phenomena would be most desirable assuming that it could be appropriately focussed 
on problems of public assistance recipients such as Negro, Mexican-American or 
even possibly in relationship to the role of the aged in our society. I think 

it would be most appropriate for you to discuss this possibility with Mr. Gleason 
since he does plan to develop project ideas for counties to consider. It would 
seem to me that your ideas about training might be premature until we have 

gained more of our objectives and certainly much more knowledge about the con- 
tent of the material to be taught. 


HES: kme 


19294 5-60 20M SPO 
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The following areas we believe have cultural aspects and need 
@. Negro mstriarchal femily. The Department about two years 
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Dr. Ruth Landes -2- September 21, 1961 


ad. Extended family in the Mexican-American culture. 
e. Health - unacceptance of modern medicine. 
f. IlLlegitimecy in the Aid to Needy Children progran. 


&- low income families, low aspirations; i.e., is this the 
problem rather than one of race, or ethnic group? 


h. Attitudes and identifications of doctors, teachers, and 
social workers 


i. Clannishness - segregation. 
je Public attitudes - prejudice. 
k. Newcomers in the established community. 
1. “Whipping boy” and Aid to Needy Children. 


Child Welfare 


Child Welfare staff would be interested in talking with you 
particularly around two areas: 


a. The recruitment of homes for either foster care or 
adoption for children from minority groups. 


be Placement of children in a foster or adoptive home with 
parents of different cultural background. 


lighted in the « In some 
instences, children have been placed with adoptive parents 
with a different background. In other cases, a child 
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Lucille Kennedy  Bligabeth MacLatehie 


September 19, 1961 
Sacramento 


As a part of the planning for Ruth Lande*#s exploration with the department of 
cultural problems within the public assistance programs, you asked that we 
identify areas of problems to be considered. 





The following areas we believe have cultural aspects and need exploration: 


ae Negro matriarchal family. The department about two years ago issued 
a paper which identified this problem. 


b. Discrimination against minority groups in housing, employment, community 
participation, education. | 


c. Low educational aspirations of minority groups. 

dad. Extended family in the Mexican-American culture. 
@. Health + unacceptance of modern medicine. 

£. Illegitimacy in the Aid to Needy Children program. 


g- Low income families, low aspirations, ie. is this the problem rather than 
one of race, or ethnic group? 


h. Attitudes and identifications of doctors, teachers and social workers. 
i. Clannishness - segregation. 
j.- Public attitudes - prejudice. 
k. Newcomers in the established community. 
1. “Whipping boy" and Aid to Needy Children. 
RMW:11 
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The cultural approach in Welfare administration can be employed to clarify ye 
meanings behind obscure acts and motives of parties to a troubling situation or geno 
relationship, especially when the parties come of differing traditional or social : 
backgrounds. It is vital to keep in mind always that the parties to agency-client 
contacts are always people, creatures with culturally-stamped personalities, on 
both sides. This is true equally of the deserting father, the illegitimate mother, 
the delinquent boy = and the police officer, the school supervisor, the social worker. 
From the standpoint of cultural factors in social work practice, this means that each 
of such persons has within his body and mind an equipment of values and habits that 
he has learned from parents and other significant adults, which help select and 
stylize his life experiences. Each personality is the product of genetic equipment 
interacting with the learned culture; however, we cannot distinguish the probable 
genetic inheritance before understanding the inherited culture through which the 
genetic equipment is expressed. 

Consider what happens in the realm of spoken communication when, for example, 

@ social worker has the English language as his mother-tongue while his fellow-worker 
or a client has had Spanish as the mother-tongue. Language conveys the spirit and 
style of a culture, for vital aspects of life as well as delicate nuances are con- 
tained in the items of vocabulary, in the categories of grammer, in the type of 
slang,in the kinds of things omitted, in themelodies of speech, in the tones of 

voice characterized through locality and social class. From my enunciation you can all 
tell that I am American, from the eastern seaboard and endured a thoroughly middle- 
class education that prohibits my voice from running to extremes. In special classes 
of certain other countries, the women use heavy low voices that we identify as 
masculine, while the men use high light ones. In the U. 5S. a high light voice 


belongs to women of the deep South, which places them instantly. When you know 
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how to use a language, you have the deepest sense for the whole life of the 
speakers. 

To take simple illustrations from English and Spanish speech: In Spanish as 
in some other European languages, there are at least three forms of direct address: 
the intimate 'you' or ;thou' (tu); the formal 'you' (Usted) and the still more 
formal 'you!' (Vos) for royalty and dignitaries which can be expressed also as the 
third person. The plural 'you' in English is the same as the singular, but in 
Spanish there is a tendency to indicate exclusion or inclusion among the 'you’ as 
among the ‘we’. English speech possessed the same forms as the Spanish until they 
disappeared in the 18th and 19th centuries under the impacts of world spread and 
commerce favoring a democratic simplicity, under the social scrambling of the 
Industrial Revolution and the social levelling of British colonizing around the world. 
Today 'thow' is retained in English only privately by certain religious groups, 
especially in the U. S.; the extremely formal address is reserved for British 
royalty and nobility; and the plural ‘you' and ‘we’ retains the inclusive 'you-all' 
and. 'weeall' in the American deep South which retains also other memories of older 
British tradition. However, the differentiated address is indispensable in Spanich, 
even though among the uneducated, ‘thou' tends to override the formal ‘you'. The 
sense of formality remains among our Spanish-speaking, as among all those reared 
in Latin traditions; and it is recognized by those English-speaking who comment on 
the superior public "manners" of Mexican children. 

The Spanish actually spoken by Mexican-Americans, especially by the adolescent 
groups called pachucos, shows how environmental circumstances are reflected in 
language. This Spanish is considered most corrupt by purists. Its grammer and 
its lexicon both show borrowings from English, as well as from gypsy and underworld 
Spanish. A pachuco phrase easy to trace is “Ay te watcho." This is a kind of 
Spanish in our southwest that Seanagere may use to mean “goodbye, so long," de- 
rived by analogy from the English, "I'll be seeing you,” but saying instead "I'11 


be watching you," and using the model of Spanish grammer as one of the Spanish 
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grammer as one of the Spanish elements in it: 'I' is English, 'watch' is English, 
'te'is Spanish, as are also the inflection of 'watch' by means of the suffix ‘o', 
and the structure of the sentence as I-thee-watch. 

Now this is crucial: that the speakers intend the phrase to be Spanish, and 
not English; and that all parties recognize the phrase to be a kind of Spanish, 
although terrible - and the feat is accomplished by the speakers' emotional invest- 
ment. 

For the Spanish-speaking are preeminently a minority group in the American 
southwest, as certainly they are in the western hemisphere in dealings with the 
American colossus of the North. In this part of our land, the Spanish-speaking, 
through vissitudes of political and religious rivalries among nations originating 
in Renaissance Europe, and through frontier conquests here, the Spanish-speaking 
have been made to feel unhappy and humiliated. The pachucos, American youngsters 
usually born here, generally living in slums, have to show themselves different 
from their parents, often immigrants of low status, and they express the difference 
partly in the argot called pachuco. Why does it take a Spanish form, rather than an 
English one, especially as there is a pretense of belittling the parents? A111 
these children attend American schools and movies, though until recently these 
were segregated ; they sit glued to American radio and TV programs, read comic books 
and other literature in English, rarely in Spanish - indeed, usually they make poor 


school grades in formal Spanish. 





They cast pachuco in Spanish, surely, -Wecause they received Spanish with mother's 


milk; from Spanish they know their identity even if it is a handicapped one; through 
Spanish they know they possess something - it is a positive sense of separateness 
from the English-speaking. Through Spanish it is they who for a change do the re- 
jecting and excluding - and yet it is a bridge to Inglish. For us it is vital to 
know if the bridge is being taken care of in a constructive way by social workers. 
Spanish is not anything the Mexicans learned off a Berlitz record: when you hear 


the accent carried over to English, you know that the tongue, the lips, the uvula 
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have been conditioned to the forms and values represented by Spanish. 

Just as tongue and lips have been conditioned, so have the habits of toilet and 
and heart-beat, the emotional responses to parents and others in authority, the 
acceptance of certain responsibilities and the blindness to others, the specializing 
of personality around sex difference, and so on. 

The specializations of our professional middle-class culture often fail to jibe 
with those of alien cultures, in ways that are big and little - as you can guess from 
listening to an American trying to speak Spanish of the barrio. Consonants and vowels 
differ, so do concepts of gremmer, and the preferred forms used in spontaneous talk and 
slang; so also do social habits and expectations. For example, the stress on chastity 
for a Mexican girl is not the same as for an American because, in its extremest fom, 
it requires a chaperone and avoidance of single dating but it does allow for a kind of 
social flirting or courting that would be considered mad or ridiculous among Anglos 
because of the stressed use of eyes, compliments and serenades by males. Pre-marital 
pregnancy is as calamitous for upper-class Mexicans as for middle-class Anglos, and 
can be punished by Mexican fathers with fierce severity; but among lower-class Mexicans 
there is much greater forgiveness and tolerance, which reminds us of rural and lower- 
class England and Germany. 

The mutual use of English speech as the mother-speech does not mean that the parties 
necessarily share other understandings equally. An outstanding instance of contrasts 
is that of New Bngland whites and of southern Negroes. The values of southern Negro 
life are derived considerably from their historically handicapped status but also from 
their Elizabethan English inheritance, and also, it is thought by some specialists, 
from remote African tribal ancestries. We know that rural Negroes practice habits 
that differ not only from those of middle-class whites but from those of middle-class 
urban Negroes; and that indeed they share much with rural southern whites. Such 
differentiations, rooted in culture and class, exist among colleagues in welfare 
administration, as well as between them and clients; and it behooves us to acquire 
knowledge of our own culturally indoctrinated preferences concerning responsibility. 
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Misunderstandings fostered by culture differences in expectations about 
basic values or fine details may be masked by the shared speech and profession. 
This is not an easy situation to control unless one cultivates extensively the 
habit of iouiicn and asking what an unfamiliar person, or situation, or action 
means, from the standpoint of the other party involved, as well as from the stand- 
point of one's own projections. The social and value assumptions of one's rearing 
are so profoundly ingrained that in crises we must stop and dredge up conscioue 
ly from the flow of communication - to see what meanings have been interrupted, 
ignored, misconstrued. 

Then we must practice ways of repairing communication that will fulfill our 
stated goals. It is not enough to realize that breaks of a cultural nature are 
present, but we must learn also how to repair or bridge them in forms that are 
both recognizable and acceptable to all parties. This is more than tact. This is 
social engineering. | 

Take the great issues of authority in Anglo and official dealings with 
Mexican Americans. Thus, with Mexicans, it is vital to know the ancient cone 
viction about male and female spheres of influence, and also the fact that maleness 
ranks above femaleness in formal social relationships. These ideas of separate- 
ness and rank permeate much of the culture. Women have a world of their own, which 
generally speaking contains the home and children. Men have their own world, which 
generally lies outside the home, in government, war, employment and social display; 
and besides men govern women, children and any other men they can. Women are 
perpetual minors to their men; we see in public life that women voted for the 
first time in Mexico on July 6, 1958 in the presidential election. Women and 
children are subject to church a priestly control; men often do not attend the 
Catholic Church, causing the priests to denounce them in public sermons, but the 
women and children always do. In a revolution it is the men who revolt against 


the church, and after that, the women bring it back. 
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This separateness of sex and age, and ranking occur within family settings. 
It is said that there is no such thing as an unmarried Mexican, except for priests 
and nuns. And in fact, men and women are fulfilled in terms of family functions. 
This means, for our purposes, that the social worker's discussion with the woman of the 
house never ends with her, as it can in an Anglo family. She will carry it to her 
husband, children, brothers and sisters and anyone else she considers "family"; 
and this is one reason decisions and agreements can fail to be reached with Mexicans. 
They get lost in the welter of family discussion which is often argument, and often 
the man storms out of the house or ignores the problem as woman's nonsense. -Theore~ 
tically,the man can voice the decision, which he then delegates to his wife or other 
junior member of the household. But careful decision is not the responsibility of an 
individual, as with us. Something else can intervene. This is the differing 
feeling about time. Manana is the related concept we have carried over into English, 
and which is only partially understood by us because we censure it so within our own 
framework of values. Mefana means, from our standpoint, that the person enacting 
it is irresponsible about obligations that should be met by schedule. From the 
Mexican standpoint, which is beautifully explained by Lyle Saunders in his book 
CULTURAL DIFFERENCES AND MEDICAL CARE: THE CASE OF THE SPANISH=SPEAKING PEOPLE 
OF THE SOUTHWEST (Russell Sage Foundation, 1954), a Spanish-speaking person lives 
in and for the present,” a notion which often rules out obligations for the future 
as visualized by the Anglo. So decisions and planning, officially in the hands 
of men who are family heads, may be postponed indefinitely. 

But women of the family rebel when their interests are threatened too often 
and too deeply by their men, and unofficially they will assume emergency rights to 
sikaiicas and responsibility. That is, the patriarchal control yields to a matri- 
archal one, especially when the women are older. Young women linger under the 
paternalistic authority of the father, brothers and husband until these males fail 
or are shown to be unduly threatening or wanting. To the Anglo eye then, 
for practical purposes, women are more reliable in the Mexican world that is still 


tied to old Mexican tradition. ee ae 
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The Mexican femily that has been long exposed to life in this country, because 
it has been born here or its parents have been born here, still shows Mexican Siidetesd 
istics but also more cultural flexibility from our standpoint. There is still a 
certain ranking of the sexes when life goes smoothly, that is, if the man is ia 
ployed and living harmoniously with his family; but the woman has greater voice in 
all matters, and in case of trouble, is able to handle responsibility more flexibly. 
The Americanized family is freer of church domination, is aware of anti-Mexican 
prejudice and abler to handle it, and generally shows an aggressiveness of the sort 
Anglos approve. That is, both men and women are ambitious for education, for greater 
earnings, and for improving physical and social living standards for themselves and 
especially for their children. The English language is spoken better, and with 
less extreme accent; but a broken or inferior Spanish is still resorted to among 
intimate groups, precisely to show intimacy. The household Spanish is a kind of 
play and also a way of demonstrating the peculiar closeness of the family unit; 
children will conciliate parents with a Spanish phrase; parents will manifest 
authority and affection with Spanish. 

What you must always keep in mind are, then, 1) the differentiation of the 
sexes, and of lines of authority among Mexicans in this country and 2) their 
operations within the setting of the family primarily. When you consult a Mexican 
about your licensing interests, in reality, you never consult one alone. You 
consult one only as an arm of a family unit. The man will discuss you and your 
proposal with his wife and children; if not with his wife, for some reason, then 
with his sister and mother. The woman does similarly. If decision rests with the 
man, it is likely to be delayed, from the Anglo standpoint. If it rests with the 
woman, it is far more likely to be prompt, partly because she is trained to 
recognize the demand of authority. 

Successful handling of your problems necessitates 1) rather full compre- 
hension of the other-culture, such as the Mexican; 2) the realization of changes 


imposed by Americanization, such as the greater freedom of women, and the 
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greater promptness, cooperativeness and discipline of men; 3) the clear presenta- 


tion of Department standards to be met by Mexicans; and 4) the techniques of 
communicating your purposes to your Mexican families. Communication involves 
such non-linguistic considerations as whether the Department is to be faprenitt. 
ed in specific cases by a man or & woman, by 4 young person or by an older one. 
For in the old Mexican culture, there are special valuations attached to youth, 
and to age, and again sex intervenes, for what an old woman may do, an old man 
may not do as he still represents the male version of authority, in contrast with 
the woman's version of warm, reliable intimate realistic responsibility. Machismo, 
which means simply maleness, as a buil is male, describes the generic notion of 
male power which a man must demonstrate, and this is not necessarily linked to 
domestic responsibility except in the case of priests. Domestic responsibility 
therefore gets to be, traditionally, a female attribute. Yet a male should 
provide well in order to license his shows of machismo. When he fails to provide, 
as often happens, his personality and his machismo collapse and the woman takes 
over as a matriarch, but only within a family framework. (Evita Peron, "x woman 
on horseback," - Argentina). 

There are of course disorders in behavior of individuals. You cannot tell 
much gbout personality deviation, usually, in an alien culture unless you know 
that culture. Functionally, personality disorder is a deviation from the norms of 
the local society. I am not speaking of gross disorders like homicidal mania and 
epilepsy, though even these in certain societies have their proper place. But if 
you know the regular practices and expectations of a culture, you will recognize 
when an individual steps abnormally out of line. For example among Mexicans, 
far more violence is allowed, and even demanded, in daily domestic and intimate 
affairs than is permissable among Anglos; and among Mexicans, a consistently 
subdued and docile person of either sex would be considered suspect. A Mexican 
male shows acceptable machismo by getting out of hand, but not so far out of hand 
that he can't buy or work his way back with sweetness and favors; and a woman 
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can show rebellion, but not so greatly as to shame her family. The family ne 
ness must be preserved, and is actually so strong that far more irregularity in 
conduct is tolerated than among Anglos because of the lesser damage that results. 
For example, there is considerable father-son conflict, to our middle-class 
American eye. High tempers and physical clashes confound us. But among all 
Spanish-speaking, this is a traditional way of developing machismo in young males, 
and of maintaining it in older ones. It persists in defiance of middle-class 
Anglo ideals of fraternal equality and protectiveness across the generations. 
Strict, even harsh authority generally is a feature of European and Asiatic 
societies which, wnlike twentieth century middle-class American life, are governed 
by elders, especially by males delegating authority to women and younger men. It 
probably survives longer in Mexican than in Anglo families even when the Mexicans 
have risen to the upper middle-class from the peon or working-class. On cia other 
hand, Mexican strictness can alternate with what looks to Anglos like equally 
extreme permissiveness. In any individual, especially men, there are great swings 
of mood, noticeable in public and private life. There are revolutions in Cuba, 
Venezuela, Panama, Argentina, Mexico = and also upsets in homes. This is the 
Spanish-speaking inheritance for as far back as the Roman Empire, some of whose 
great rulers were Spanish provincials. People with authority can be arbitrary 
in those lands. Under American conditions of life, Mexicans lose somewhat the 
feeling that great variations of mood and temper are desirable. But Anglo self- 


discipline and idealized sameness of mood are not yet considered wholly desir- 





able by them, regardless of their class and ambitions. 

In all these details, there will be individual variations. If you do not 
want the modal Mexican type of traditional life, you will have to hunt for families 
and personalities who, from the Mexican standpoint are deviants. That is, seek 
families where the man lacks machismo and the woman assumes authority outside 
of the home, and loves to attend the PTA and the League of Women Voters. If this 


kind of selection is too time-consuming, and probably not really desirable, you 
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will have to prepare to see virtues in Mexican pecularities- such as warmth, 


the personal touch, and amotional ease. Then through your growing sympathy and 
interest, you can teach the homes how to approximate the ideals you favor. That 
is, to deal constructively with Mexicans, or any other different group, you must 
adapt to them, and perhaps learn to speak their language, both verbally and in 
enactment of moods. This might be called "thinking-within-culture." 

To "operate-within-culture" we must ask ourselves, what do foster parents 
and charges of different culture backgrounds expect of us? I can tell you that an 
Oriental meets us with different expectations from a Mexican, and both are different 
from Negro and white Americans of English-speaking descent. To Mexican and Negro 
children, who are reared by severe class disciplines, the teacher and social workers, 
the policeman and immigration officer, and other prestigeful figures convey threats 
that are inherent in authority. To Orientals there is special authority in 
elders, especially learnedin military and church officials. To Negroes a terrible 
authority lies in whites. In relations with teachers and social workers, the 
authority-fear balance is further complicated by the fact that so many in these 
professions are women. The groups we call minority or sub-cultural do not expect 
female authority outside of the home, and in any case are trained to see it ranked 
below male authority. Until the second world war the Mexican-American and Negro 
boy seldom saw their own kind in places of power and prestige equally with the 
dominant group - in teaching, social work, the church, the postoffice, the police, 
and among other professions. 

Motivations and goals are inculcated at different rates in other-ethnic 
populations in accordance with traditional ethnic values. Thus, it is a truism 
that Jewish children of European descent are easier to teach than most because 
book-learning is an ancient and fundamental commitment of the tradition, bearing 
holy aspects. The Oriental too arrives with a profound, almost mystic respect 
for learning and teaching. On the other hand, children of southern Italy have 
been difficult to teach in the second America-slum generation for lack of the 
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intellectual emphasis. Mexicars and certain Europeans arrive with a strong re« 
action to and mistrust of authority; the southern Negro arrives with a contempt 
for poor whites and esteem for upper-class ones. Again, minorities of patriarchal 
tradition feel confused upon encountering women in places of command. 

Obviously, professionals have to know much more than before to get their jobs 
done. They have to know how to secure social information not yet recorded, much 
less systematized. They have to think on at least three levels; one, they must 
keep track of the job to be done; two, discover how to communicate this through 
veils of minority resentments and unfamiliarities, and also through the prime 
values of minority traditions, and their American adaptations; three, they must 
lead adults and youngsters to trust in them despite resentments and unfamiliarities 
their minority status provokes. In brief, professionals must be clear about two 
issues; What to communicate; and how to effect this for minority groups through 
the symbols and motivations of their cultures. 

No social worker can reckon without his minorities’ expectations, nor 
equally without awareness of how his own preconceptions meet them. 

In all encounters individuals cue each other, often by conduct beyond 
their control. This is all right in a culture of uniform understandings, such 
as a small southern town or a European peasant community. But this cannot be 
expectéd now in America's polyglot Centers. Hence, cues pass unnoticed or dis- 
torted, and prejudices take their place. We think that that cultural approach 
can aid in interpreting behavior so that alien ways and expectations become in- 
telligible, and cleared of prejudicial clichés, and so facilitate the adminis- 


tration of public welfare. 
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Files, SF January 27 and 28, 1960 


Files, Sacte 


Representatives of the public assistance program section attended the hearing, 
Bertha Underhill on the first day and Edward Gray on the second day. Attached 
4s the schedule of witnesses and some newspaper publicity. You may wish to re- 
fer to the October 26, 1959 issue of Social Legislation Information Service" 

for a summary of the findings of the committee with respect to education and 
housing during its first two years. Subjects covered in the San Francisco hear- 
ings were education, employment, housing and voting. 


While most of the content of the testimony relates to problems which are vital 
to minority group publie assistance recipients, there was no direct reference 
to public assistance except one statistic which will be mentioned later, 


The following are some brief highlights of the testimony on January 27. ‘In one 
or two instances there appeared to be indications for action by our department , 
in addition to our basic responsibility in the general areas of community organi- 
gation to deal with the problems which were the subject of the hearing. 


There was frequent reference to the new Fair Enployment Practices law which has 
been in effect only a few months, It was pointed out that this law has no pro= 
vision for edueation and research, only for punishment for violation. 


There was much testimony regarding the culpability of real estate brokers for 
segregation in housing. The San Francisco Realty Board was praised as being 

the first one to have minority group representation (15 to 25 Negroes and 15 
Orientals). It was suggested that in view of this policy the San Francisco Board 
propose to the National Association of Real Estate Boards an “affirmative code 

of ethics" that includes a section declaring a policy against housing discrimina- | 
tion practices, Realtors were accused of saying one thing but through various 
subterfuges, doing the opposite. One witness said that if states issued no license 
to any broker who discriminated "this problem would vanish overnight." 


Mr, Eichler testified briefly, stating that in his housing development there is 
no racial discrimination, Since the houses sell above $20,000, a limited number 
of Negroes are able to afford them but a considerable number of Orientals have 
bought them. He knows of only one incident which has ever occurred. 
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Luigi Laurenti, an economist in private industry, prepared, under the Commission 
on Race and Housing, a study on the effect on property values of minorities mov- 
ing into all-white neighborhoods, The study established that real estate inter- 
ests can produce no evidence that property values decline, although the pattern 
of residency changes. “Panic selling" is less frequent now, and question was 
raised as to whether real estate dealers had contributed to it in the past. 


Mr, dustin Herman, executive director, Redevelopment Agency of the City and County 
of San Francisco, spoke on the Western Addition Project, which is the only one 

of San Francisco's three which has any particular racial significance. He men- 
tioned that the board of supervisors in 1949 adopted a policy against discrimina- 
tion in housing in San Francisco, Services were provided to help people losing 
their homes because of slum clearance to move into new housing. He said that 
statistically this looks very good but that actually the people have moved from 
blighted area to blighted area, contributing factors being: 1, that they 

want to stay where they have associations; 2, discrimination; 3, economics-—in 
that there is little housing open to minorities which they can afford, Redevelop~ 
ment areas should pay more attention to the families displaced, and will probably 
have to build for then. It was brought out that in San Francisco the housing 
projects are spread around the city whereas in Chicago they are all in "ghetto" 
areas. 


Frank Quinn of the Council for Civic Unity, said that that agency maintained a 
clearing house for Bay Area housing for minorities. He too said that not sufficient 
attention has been paid to racial problems in discussion of urban redevelopment and 
renewal. There is actually more racial segregation now in terms of numbers. He 
recommends that a Bay-Area-wide agency be set up to study and digest the forth- 
coming census data. The Bay Area has had the largest increase of non-whites of 

any area in the country and concentrations have increased, 52 per cent of the 
occupancy in housing projects being Negro. (I am not sure whether he was referr- 
ing to a specific project.) In one area of 425 rental vacancies, only 15 were 
available on a nondiscrimination basis, and of these only eight were safe, He 
mentioned that in a Negro district in Oakland 130 families in a 12=block area have 
to move to make room for the building of a post office. The people losing their 
homes will not be able to get others for the price they will receive as indemnity, 
Mr. Quinn says, "We are razing slums and raising slums." He recommends that Vet- 
erans' Administration and Federal Housing Administration should take a more posi- 
tive stand rather than being passive, His organization has a very active educa- 
tional program and tries to geti: the facts to all policy-making and decision- 
making bodies, i 


E. P. Stephenson, director of the North Richmond Neighborhood House and a Quaker, 
presented a discouraging picture of developments in the area which the Neighbor- 
hood House serves, It is a community. of 5,000 people, all Negro except for 20 
per cent Mexican-Americans. It has a very high delinquency and erime rate and 
was a spot of concern to the Kefauver Committee when they conducted hearings 
here. There is much family breakdown and 30 per cent of this commnity receives 
ANC, He states that this is a self=perpetuating situation and he believes that 
the aréa is becoming worse rather than better. The needs he sees are across 
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the board--housing, employment and schools oriented to the needs of particu- 
lar children and designed to motivate them, He also recommends a CCC-type 
ef vocational training camp which would prepare youths for employment. 


William Becker, secretary of the California Committee for Fair Practices 
mentioned among other subjects, California's farm laborers, especially those 

of Mexican-American ancestry. He feels that these people should be helped 

to use their voting privilege, that they come to a commnity at a disadvantage 
to themselves and to the commmnity. The American worker is being discriminated 
against by contract labor (braceros), as these fix wages for all, He recommends 
that any agency that gets federal money should have a nondiscrimination clause 
and that there should be means of policing this. 


Assemblyman Rumford mentioned, as did the Governor's secretary, the desegregation 
of the State National Guard, and also mentioned the fact that apprenticeship 

training had been used very little for minority groups because there was no 

FEP clause, but that this is now corrected. He also mentioned that there 

was discrimination against Negroes in Civil Service and specifically in the 
state system, saying that they were eliminated in oral interviews, 


Alvin J. Bruhn, chairman of the Committee on Civil Rights and vice president 
of California Labor Federation, AFI-CIO, said that since workers come into 
the unions after they are hired, there are not many minority groups in the 
unions. The unions did not feel before that they could object to discrimination 
but now with FEPC, they can. They now have an intensive educational program, 
a civil rights department and committee, They are planning a statewide 
conference in May on FEPC and the apprenticeship training program. He 
mentioned that school employment counselors were unprepared to help minority 
group children, that they do not have sufficient knowledge or sufficient time. 
It appears that this is an area in which our employment consultant might enter 
in in relation to preparation of youths in ANC minority group families for 
employment. 


There was no testimony introduced in this session which bore directly on 
welfare or recipient applicant problems. The stated areas of inquiry of 
the Commission were voting, housing, education and employment, 


A prebis of the presentations of the invited witnesses follows, 


Hon. John A, O'Connell, Member, California Legislature, Chairman, Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights of the Assembly Interim Committee on Justice. 


Holding charges used by police, "Vagrancy" with bail set for $1,000 

had resulted in discriminatory effects on minority groups, particularly 
the Negro, Mr. O'Connell's legislative committee had done some 
investigation regarding this and as a result the $1,000 bail requirement 
had been modified downward so the police reported. Since the hearing 
held before this legislative committee, Mr. O'Connell had tried without 
success to get some official corroboration of the modification, and 
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its effect upon the disproportionate number of arrests of Negroes on 
this charge. 


He cited the police practice of reporting all such arrests to the 

F,B,I, and the State Bureau of Criminal Identification, without 

notifying these agencies when charges had been dropped against individuals 
at a later date, These "records" jeopardized severely employment 
possibilities and chances for probation in the event a subsequent 
conviction occurred because the only information available to the 

court would be that of prior arrests, with none about releases, 


Mr, O'Connell made clear his belief that no department in the State 
had an avowed policy of discrimination, but he was equally sure some 
individual employees did, 


He made two recommendations to the Commission, 1) that it use its 
influence to motivate Congress to move toward controlling unsavory 

police practices, and 2) that the F.B.1. be required to obtain disposition 
on all arrests reported by local police. 


Mr. Joseph G, Kennedy, Assistant Public Defender, City of San Francisco, President, 
Northern Area Conference, NAACP, 


Mr. Kennedy charged that there had been obvious unequal law enforcement 
in San Francisco mich to the detriment of minority groups. He gave 

as an example the percentage of arrests for gambling by race in 1958. 
Negroes and Chinese constituted 95% of this group despite the fact 
there is mach gambling prevalent among the Caucasians in their homes, 
clubs, etc. 


He said there have been far too many instances of violent enforcement 
of law (police brutality) in the past and cited specific cases, 


"Suspicion of felony" has been used indiscriminately as a holding 
charge, and here Mr. Kennedy underlined Mr. O'Connell's emphasis on 
how adversely this affected the employment potential of the Negro 
with limited education, training and experience to begin with. 
There is a much more equitable legal base for holding, "Detention", 
but this is seldom used. 


One of the members of the Commission suggested this type of problem 
could best be handled on the local level. Mr. Kennedy agreed with 
this in essence but added that if the Federal Government would 
enunciate a staunch stand and opinion on discrimination in all forms 
it would facilitate reforms locally by providing a proper climate 
for such reforms. 


Thomas J. Cahill, Chief, San Francisco City Police. 


Mr. Cahill attempted to refute the testimony of the previous witnesses 
by saying the proportion of convictions among Negroes paralleled the 
number of arrests. When questioned further by the acting chairman 

of the Commission, he was unable to substantiate his thesis by 
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Committee 


statistics, nor was he able to furnish any figures of arrests by 
economic status rather than by ethnic groups. 


He felt that lack of family training and control was the cause of 
the high rate of crime among Negroes, Contrariwise he mentioned the 
low rate among the Japanese and Chinese except for the latter's 
proneness to gamble, 


Chief Cahill, apparently with pride, pointed out that in his department 
of 1,717 men there were 18 Negroes and 1 Chinese, 


He said that 16 hours of the 14 weeks of the police recruit training 
course are given over to the study of ethnic groups and their 
interrelationship with the community. 


Ishimaru, District Manager, West Coast Life Insurance Company, Housing 
Chairman, Japanese-American Citizens League, 


Mr. Ishimaru testified that the Japanese have had their greatest 
difficulty with buying homes in tracts and renting homes and 
apartments, 


He suggested strongly that legislation should be passed making it 
unlawful for realtors to practice discrimination, and that there was 
a erying need for a step-up in community education focused on the 
problems of minority groups. 


Mr. Erin Forrest, President, California Inter-Tribal Council. 


Mr. Forrest's plea went to continued help for Indians from the Federal 
level as the local commmnities could not or were loath to accept the 
Indiana and his problems, The situation was worse in the rural areas 
and was compounded by poor housing, lack of sanitation, proper police 
protection, education, inheritance rights, and motivation to vote. 

In non-urban districts the problems were worsening rather than improving. 
The Indian found the same difficulties in the cities as other minority 


groups. 


The Reverend Canon Harold V. Sheffer, Director of Social Relations, Protestant 


Episcopal 


Diocese of California, 


Reverend Sheffer said he was well aware of the unfortunate gap between 
the teachings of the Church and the actual practices of some of the 
members of the congregations. 


He deplored the difficulty members of minorities had in obtaining homes 
and rentals, and said he felt that this was a continuing battle in 
which religious leaders should play major roles. 


Mr. Arnold Callan, Sub-Regional Director, Region 6-United Auto Workers. 


Mr. Callan outlined the difficulties the union had encountered in 
obtaining a suitable tract for workers when the Ford plant was moved 
from Richmond to Milpitas in Santa Clara County. He said he was 
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happy to report that after trying for so many years to get a good 
location, and in spite of the many hurdles raised against the influx 
of minority groups, this community of workers is living in harmony, 
mutual respect and cooperation. 


Mr, Wilson CG. Riles, Executive Secretary, Commission on Discrimination in Teacher 
Employment, 


Mr, Riles said discrimination or lack of discrimination varied from 
region to region, county to county, and school district to school 
district. The school boards, the source of the decisions on who 
should be hired, many times resist hiring Negroes, and some employ 
them only on a token basis. Mr. Riles' Commission has no authoritative 
power, attempts only to liberalize boards and commnities. It does 
make referrals to FEPC, however, in flagrant cases. 


He said that too often a certificated Negro teacher will be rejected 
in favor of a less well trained Caucasian, and that Negro applicants 
trained out of the state, particularly in the South, really do have 

a tough time, Mr, Riles suggested as a couple of possible solutions 
standardization of the certificate program on a national level, and 

national conferences of educators similar to the various White House 
conferences. 


With the crucial need for 17 or 18 thousand teachers in California 








for the next ten years, we will pay a high price if we allow discrimination 


to impede the flow of man power into this profession. 
Dr. Harold Spears, Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco, California. 


Schools are conditioned by the commmities in which they are. Racial 
elements are economic status are reflected directly in the school 


population, 


Dr. Spears said the San Francisco school system is very fortunate 

in not having any problem in recruiting teachers because of the large 
number of qualified applicants. There has been no discrimination 

in hiring the 4,800 teachers now employed by the system, all have been 
accepted on their merits, placements are made on the basis of need 
and not according to the racial content of the school or commnity. 


Professor G. Wilson Record, Associate Professor of Sociology, Sacramento State 
College. 


Professor Record pointed out that the vast influx of Negroes into 
Galifornia from 125,000 25 years ago to 700,000 at the present time, 
could not help but create problems, He challenged Chief Cahill's 
statement there was no prejudice shown in police departments by 
citing examples of discrimination and misuse of authority from his 
own personal experiences. 
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Honorable 


He urged the Commission to work for strong legislation to ease the 
housing situation. He felt the Federal and State governments should 
withhold financial aid from those school districts in which the school 
boards practiced discrimination. 


Redmond ©, Staats, Jr., Judge, Berkeley-Albany Municipal Court. 


Judge Staats described the activities of his committee in Berkeley. 

He was assisted by the superintendent of schools, Mr. Winiver. His 
efforts have been to increase the academic accomplishment of Negro 
children because they have not appeared to have reached their full 
potential because of conditions in the home and their historical 
treatment. The culture, lack of parental help, inferiority, hostile 
treatment, limited opportunities and lack of motivation have all been 
contributors to the present situation of Negroes in the public schools, 


Mr. Winiver pointed out one of the great lacks in current text books 
was the omission of any mention of the accomplishments of members of 
minorities and the contributions they have made to the American way 
of life. 
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le Aptheker, Herbert. 


Soul of the republic; the Negro today. New York, Marzani and 
Munsell, 1964. 122 p. 
E 185.6 A6 
The author, editor of Political Affairs and director of the 
New York School for Marxist Studies, examines the status of the 
Negro in American society today. 


2 Baldwin, James. 
What price freedom? Freedomways. 4:191-195. Spring 1964. 

"In order for us to survive and transcend the terrible days 
ahead of us, the country will have to turn and take me in its 
arms. Now this may sound mystical, but at bottom that is what 
has got to happen because it is not a matter of giving me this 
or that; it is not yours to give me. Let us be clear about that. 
It is not a question of whether they are going to give me any 
freedom. I am going to take my freedom. That problem is re- 
solved. The real problem is the price. Not the price I will 
pay, but the price the country will pay. The price a white 
woman, man, boy and girl will have to pay in themselves before 
they look on me as another human being. This metamorphosis is 
what we are driving toward because without that we will perish, 
indeed we are almost perishing now." 


3. Bickel, Alexander M. 
Much more than law is needed. The New York Times Magazine. 
pe7+. August 9, 1964. 
(Cont'd. ) 
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It is far too early to be confident about the permanent effects 
of the Civil Rights law. If it is not to go the way of prohibition, 
Americans must be convinced that it is just and moral. "If it is 
understood that the triumphant passage of this civil-rights statute 
launched a great reforming enterprise, to be carried on by society 
as a whole and not merely by the enforcing arm of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, then there is every probability of success." 


Bittle, William E. and Gilbert Geis. 


The longest way home; Chief Alfred C. Sam's back-to-Africa movement. 
With the research assistance of Donald F. Parker. Detroit, Wayne 
State University Press, 1964. 227 p. 
E 448 B615 

The plight of the Negro in the U.S. following Reconstruction is 
exemplified in this study of an all-Negro community established in 
Oklahoma and the eventual flight to Africa to escape brutal persecu- 
tion by the white community. The story gives many insights into the 
continuing effort of the Negro people to find their place in American 
society. 


Bloch, Herman D. 


The New York Negro's battle for political rights, 1777-1865. 
International Review of Social History. 9:65-80. Part 1. 1964. 

"The Negroes' reaction to unequal suffrage was one of aggressive- 
ness from the American Revolution through the Civil War. This ag- 
gressive Negro attitude is contrary to the commonly held belief 
that Negroes are apathetic toward their political and civil status 
in American society. This article...[stresses] the aggressive 
attitude displayed by Negroes and their friends in their struggle 
to make democracy work during the period 1777-1865." 


Bruno, Hal. 


Chicago's hillbilly ghetto. The Reporter. 30:28-31. June 4, 1964, 
Discusses the problems encountered by the recent Southern immi- 
grants to Chicago. Because of his bad reputation "...the first 
Southern white Anglo-Saxon Protestant to move in on a Chicago block 
has about the same impact as a Negro. Chicagoans panic and move 
out as fast as possible, though a few remain to fight a rear-guard 
action. ... William Meyers, a Chicago member of the council, is 
convinced that the problem eventually must be solved down South 
where it all began, but he emphasized: 'These people are coming 
here, now, and they face a spiritual and cultural isolation as 
well as a physical isolation. You have to admire them because 
they've had the guts to move from places where their families have 
lived for more than a hundred years. Their ancestors were the pio- 
neers in this country, and they certainly have as much right as any- 
one to share in the American dream--whether it's ‘down home' or in 
Chicago.'" 
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Burt, Nathaniel. 


Race and renaissance in Philadelphia. Harper's Magazine. 
229:64~70. September 1964. 

“Philadelphia, usually thought of as staid and quiet to the 
point of somnolence, has in the last decade been stirred up by 
two revolutions. One revolution, very much in the public eye, 
has been the political turnabout usually referred to as the 
‘Philadelphia renaissance.' The other has been a more silent 
but nonetheless upsetting phenomenon that could be referred to, 

a bit inaccurately, as the ‘racial renaissance.' ... The 'racial 
renaissance’ which has paralleled this civic stirring up has been 
much less publicized; except when one of its more revolutionary 
side products makes the headlines--protests, say, against allow- 
ing 'blackface' in the Mummers Parade, or picketings of schools 
and construction sites. It is of course not a 'renaissance' at 
all; not a rebirth, but a birth. ‘Racial emergence’ would be a 
more accurate tag for it. In any case, the publicity has touched 
only the top of the iceberg. Down below goes on a profound change 
of the city's whole makeup." 


The clinical society. Manas. 17:1-3+. August 19, 1964. 


"Now it is not any American white man's business to try--or 
even think of trying--to modify or temper the emotional fervor of 
the Negroes in their demand for equality. They are simply right. 
They have the mandate of the social compact in the Constitution, 
they have its confirmation in the Supreme Court Decision, and they 
have the agreement of every decent citizen who has thought about 
these questions. It may be said that for the Negroes to turn back 
in their struggle is as unthinkable as it would have been for 
Thomas Paine and Thomas Jefferson and Samuel Adams and George 
Washington to turn back from their decision to vindicate the truths 
of the Declaration of Independence of the United States. In 1775 
a quite respectable Tory's 'Yes but' earned only the contempt of 
patriots. The Civil Rights movement now has the delayed but finally 
released momentum of the last act of the American Revolution. Ac- 
cording to the American tradition, to ask the Negro to 'wait' is 
to ask him to do something contemptible. The whites might, out of 
their own weakness, beg the Negroes to be patient, but they cannot 
ask it of them in terms of any commonly acknowledged principle." 


Cultural differences in American ethnic groups. The library Counselor. 


19:1-27. July 1964. 
Govt. Pubs. Section 

"The purpose of this selective, annotated bibliography is to 
provide references to source material in the Colorado State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare Library which will be helpful to specialized 
caseworkers and others interested in the problems of Colorado's 
minorities and other culturally deprived persons." Contents: Back- 
ground readings. Racial minorities; General (includes American 
Indian culture), Negro culture, Spanish-American culture. Low socio- 
economic groups; Culture of poverty, Education and school dropouts. 
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10. Daniel, Bradford. 
Black, white and gray; twenty-one points of view on the race 
question. New York, Sheed and Ward, 1964. 308 p. 
E 185.61 D26 

A careful selection of material on the race question. It is 
designed "...to instigate a probing, a basis or guide by which 
the reader may analyze and evaluate (and it is hoped in many cases, 
re-evaluate) his own conscience, his own heart in these matters. 
For there is where the ultimate resolutions will originate--in 
dedicated conscience, within the heart, and in the prevailing 
spirit of all men, a spirit that will torture each of us until 
we learn once again to live with dignity and at peace with our- 
selves."' Includes excerpts by Harry Golden, Roy Wilkins, Martin 
Luther King, Jr., Ross R. Barnett, James Baldwin, Lillian Smith 
and Bradford Daniel. 


ll. Essien-Udom, E. U. 
Black nationalism, a search for an identity in America. [Chicago] 
The University of Chicago Press, 1962. 367 p. 
E 185.61 &75 

"This book is about the phenomenon of black nationalism in the 
United States--the effort of thousands of American Negroes to re- 
solve for themselves this fundamental problem of identity and to 
provide a context for their moral, cultural, and material advance- 
ment within the limits set by the American scene. The book describes 
the ideology of black nationalism, its organizations, leaders, and 
programs, focusing on the Nation of Islam--a Muslim movement led 
by Elijah Muhammad. It attempts to explain not only the behavior 
of the black nationalists, but also the meaning and significance 
of the movement for the participants and for the society as a 
whole." 


te. Finestone, Harold. 
Cats, kicks, and color. In Becker, Howard S., ed. The other side: 
perspectives on deviance. New York, The Free Press of Glencoe, 1964. 
pe 281-297 e 
HV 13 S6 
Explores the young colored drug addict as a social type. 


13. Gossett, Thomas F. 
Race, the history of an idea in America. Dallas, Southern Methodist 
University Press, 1963. 512 p. 
E 184 Al G6 

The author describes the book as a history of race theory and 
a history of bigotry. How these ideas affected currents of thought 
in America and the milieu in which they existed are also considered. 
Partial contents: Early race theories. England's American colonies 
and race theories. Race and social Darwinism. The status of the 
Negro: 1865-1915. The scientific revolt against racism. The battle 
against prejudice. 
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14, Handlin, Oscar. 
Fire-bell in the night; the crisis in civil rights. lst ed. 
Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1964. 110 p. 
E 185.61 H23 

In an appraisal of the present situation regarding civil rights 
in this country, the author comes to the conclusion that we have 
confused the vital issues. "Integration and equality are not iden- 
tical. We can be equal and different--in color as in creed or na- 
tional origin. It has not been necessary in the past to wipe out 
all group distinction in order to afford each individual equality 
of opportunity." Equality of opportunity must be achieved before 
the extremists prevail, he maintains. 


U5 6 Haselden, Kyle. 
‘ll A.M. Sunday is our most segregated hour.' The New York Times 
Magazine. p.9+. August 2, 1964. 

"The religious community in American society produced and sus- 
tained--sometimes on Biblical grounds--the anti~Negro bias which 
has permeated the American mind from the beginning of the nation 
until the present day. Out of the nation's religious community 
came Biblically and doctrinally supported theories of racial in- 
feriority, and from this same source came immoral ethical codes 
which justified the exploitation of the Negro and demanded that 
the white man hold himself in sanctifying aloofness from the Negro. 
eee The hope that the church will finally come to grips with the 
racial crisis lies in signs of sharpening awareness that the crisis 
threatens not only the nation's domestic tranquillity and the Ne- 
groes' welfare but even more imperils the soul of the church itself. 
The situation in this respect is similar to that of the church in 
Nazi Germany. It can survive as a church only by daring to chal- 
lenge--at whatever danger to itself--the major evil of the day. 
Chief among these signs are the alert, committed and active young 
churchmen, lay and clergy, who in open rebellion against the low- 
geared institutional churches detachment from the problem, are 
openly and sacrificially identifying themselves with oppressed 
and deprived Negroes." 


16. Hawkins, William. 
Marian Anderson says farewell. Musical America. 84:9-11. 
September 1964. 

"The history of the United States in the first half of this 
century will always be inextricably entwined with the career of 
Marian Anderson. As a Negro she endured many slights in the 
early days which undoubtedly accentuated her natural shyness. But 
they could not have been more vividly counterbalanced than on that 
famous Easter in 1939 when at the Lincoln Memorial she sang to 
100,000 people. 'There is so much pride and job in my people for 
the United States, the only country they know. There are all 
classes, all kinds among Negroes, just like anyone else. Some- 
times it is not thought that we think, feel and see as others.'" 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


Hines, Ralph H. 


Social expectations and cultural deprivation. The Journal of 
Negro Education. 33:136-142. Spring 1964. 

"The social definition of inferiority and its attendant expec- 
tations have been major factors contributing to the cultural dep- 
rivation of the Negro. He has suffered a form of partial isolation 
no less real than that experienced by the unwanted and isolated 
child. The rewards of our society have come to him when he has 
followed the defined expectations. Psychologically he has tended 
to be excessively cooperative, submissive, non-verbal, non-compet- 
itive, and withdrawing. ... The shift of the Negro population from 
the rural South to urban Northern areas may yet bring some conse- 
quences which have not been foreseen by the sociologist. Concur- 
rently, the middle-classification of the Negro and the consciousness 
of achieving those goals that are a part of middle class culture may 
represent the mainspring by which the Negro will escape the vicious 
circle of discrimination." 


Hyman, Herbert H. and Paul B. Sheatsley. 


Attitudes toward desegregation. Scientific American. 211:16-23, 
July 1964. 

A national survey indicates that there has been a steady rise 
in support of integration among whites in both the North and the 
South. "The main findings...are that support of residential inte- 
gration rose from 35 percent in 1942 to 64 percent at the end of 
last year among all whites; that for Northern whites the increase 
was from 42 percent to 70 percent and for Southern whites from 12 
percent to 51 percent, and that during the same period of more than 
two decades approval of integrated public transportation rose from 
44 to 78 percent among all whites, 57 to 88 percent among Northern 
whites and 4 to 51 percent among Southern whites." 


Isaac, Jules. 


The teaching of contempt: Christian roots of anti-semitism. New 
York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1964. 154 p. 
DS 145 1743 

Seeks to expose the deep seated Christian anti-semitism, illus- 
trating that is has no basis in historical fact. The author con- 
cludes, "Whatever the sins of Israel may be, she is totally innocent 
of the crimes of which Christian tradition accuses her: She did not 
reject Jesus and she did not crucify him. And Jesus did not reject 
Israel, did not curse her: Just as 'the gifts of God are irrevoca- 
ble' (Romans 11:29), the evangelical Law of love allows no exception. 
May Christians come to realize this at last--may they realize and 
redress their crying injustices. At this moment, when a curse seems 
to weigh upon the whole human race, it is the urgent duty to which 
we are called by the memory of Auschwitz." 
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20. Kramer, Samuel A. 
Predicting juvenile delinquency among Negroes. Sociology and 
Social Research. 48:478-489. July 1964. 

"This study of male youth in high delinquency areas demonstrated 
that Negro nondelinquents develop poorer socialization than white 
nondelinquents; Negro delinquents show poorer socialization than 
white delinquents; and among nondelinquent, mildly delinquent, and 
seriously delinquent Negro boys, significant discriminating power 
for predictive purposes was found only in the family items of various 
indexes. The family is the only social institution available for 
outer containment in high delinquency Negro areas." 


21. Larson, Richard F. and others. 
Integration attitudes of college students at the University of 
Alabama. The Journal of Social Psychology. 63:327-332. August 
1964. 

The study revealed in part that "a third (34 per cent) of the 
Alabama students regards the Negro as inferior to the white, and 
61 per cent of the group is intolerant of non-segregation; ... ee. 
the Jewish students were more favorable toward integrated facilities 
than were the Catholics; the Catholics were more favorable toward 
integration than were the Frotestants;"" and that "'the females were 
more tolerant of non-segregation, and held a more favorable image 
of the Negro than did the males." 


226 Leonard, Joseph T. 
Theology and race relations. With a foreword by Patrick A. O'Boyle. 
Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Co., 1963. 316 p. 
BT 734.2 
Explains the basic principles of Catholic moral theology involved 
in race relations and how these principles can be applied to areas 
of racial behavior. 


23. Lincoln, Abraham, Pres. U.S., 1809-1865. 
Created equal? The complete Lincoln-Douglas debates of 1858. 
Edited by Paul M. Angle. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 
1958. 421 p. 
973.6 1736 
"The importance of this book at this time goes considerably 

beyond the fact that it is the only one-volume edition of the com- 
plete Lincoln-Douglas debates.... In the main, Lincoln and Douglas 
debated three issues: the extension of slavery, the status of the 
Negro, and the right of the states to regulate the Negro's status 
as they saw fit. Only the first was settled by the Civil War. The 
other two are as pressing today as they were a hundred years ago. 
To the debates have been appended five preliminary speeches--three 
by Lincoln, two by Douglas--that were an integral part of the cam- 
paign; contemporary newspaper accounts of some of the speeches be- 
tween the formal debates (accounts that are unknown even to many 
professional students of the period); and a 12,000-word historical 
Introduction." 
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24, 


25- 


26. 


27. 


28. 


Lubell, Samuel. 


White and black: test of a nation. New York, Harper & Row, 1964. 


210 p. 
E 185.61 18 

The author "...has expanded and updated his UCLA lectures to 
present his appraisal of what the 'Negro Revolution' portends for 
America's future. His is not an optimistic view, warning as he 
does that 'we may be destroying our capacity ever to resolve our 
racial difficulties’ and that we are being 'ripped into two separate 
nations with segregated skins.'" 


McCoy, Charles S. 


The churches and protest movements for racial justice. In Religion 
and social conflict, edited by Robert Lee and Martin E. Marty. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1964. P.37-54. 
BR 516 

The author, Professor of Religion in Higher Education at Pacific 
School of Religion, suggests that "religion has played and continues 
to play an important part in the movement toward racial justice." 
Because of their nature, religious organizations will tend to play 
ambiguous rather than unequivocal roles in social conflict. This 
does not diminish the importance of the role of the churches, however. 


Marshall, Ray. 


Unions and the Negro community. Industrial and labor Relations 
Review. 17:179-202. January 1964. 

"The evolution and current state of relations between the labor 
movement and the Negro community are the subject of this study. 
The author, after tracing early strains in these relations, examines 
the period of rapprochement during the era of the CIO, which, in 
turn, was succeeded by increasing tensions following the AFL-CIO 
merger. Despite these tensions, the author concludes that Negro 
unionists are not likely to withdraw from the labor movement and 
that the latter can be expected to undertake an increasingly vig- 
orous policy of eliminating discrimination in its ranks." 


Martinez, Rafael V. 


My house is your house. New York, Friendship Press, 1964. 127 p. 
E 169.1 M34 
Explains the customs, traits and traditions of Hispanic peoples 
in America in order to bring about better understanding and good- 
will. <A comprehensive coverage is made. 


Montagu, Ashley. 


Man's most dangerous myth: the fallacy of race. 4th edition rev. 
and enl. Cleveland, World Publishing Co., 1964. 499 p. 
GN 315 M55 
(Cont'd. ) 
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28. 


296 


31. 


(Cont 'd. ) 


First published in 1942, this revised and enlarged edition of 
a well known work is augmented with an extensive bibliography and 
summary of all state laws relating to intermarriage. Dr. Montagu 
succeeds in wholly discrediting the idea that certain races are 
superior to others. Racism, he believes, is a disease and must 
be eliminated because it not only harms those involved, but at- 
tempts to negate the democratic ideals upon which this nation 
was founded. 


Muse, Benjamin. 


Ten years of prelude: the story of integration since the Supreme 
Court's 1954 decision. New York, The Viking Press, 1964. 308 p. 
E 185.61 M989 

Reviews the impact of the Supreme Court decision of May 17, 
1954, declaring racial segregation in the public schools to be 
unconstitutional. "While completing the ten-year story of public- 
school desegregation in the South, an attempt has been made in 
these pages also to trace the beginnings of this broader movement 
and to raise the curtain on the civil rights crisis which now con- 
fronts the nation." 


Niebuhr, Reinhold. 
_ The struggle for justice. The New Leader. 47:10-11. July 6, 1964. 


The author, feeling that local custom is often more powerful than 
national law, predicts a continuing civil rights struggle into the 
decades, and, indeed, even into the century ahead. 


Pease, William H. and Jane H. Pease. 


Black Utopia; Negro communal experiments in America. Madison, 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1963. 204 p. 
E 448 p36 
This is the story of the all-Negro communities which were formed 
in the U.S. and Canada prior to the Civil War to help freed slaves 
become full-fledged members of society. Their aims were to train 


_ their members vocationally and psychologically, but they all failed 


mainly because they existed in a non-integrated vacuum and frequent 
charitable support created an unrealistic economic situation. 


Pettigrew, Thomas F. 


A profile of the Negro American. Princeton, N.J., D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Ince, 1964. 250 p. 
E 185.625 P4& 

Discusses the American Negro's personality, his genetic composi- 
tion, his mental and physical health, his intelligence, his crime 
rate, and his current protest. Many of the characteristics thought 
to be racial are demonstrated to be the combined result of poverty 
and discrimination. 
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33. Pollard, Frances M. 
Characteristics of Negro college chief librarians. College and 
Research Libraries. 25:281-284. July 1964. 

"Basically, the origianl study sought answers to the following 
questions: Who are the Negro college chief librarians? What are 
their characteristics with respect to: (1) age, sex distribution, 
and birthplace; (2) extent and type of academic and professional 
education; and (3) extent of professional library experience? 

How do Negro college chief librarians compare in these character- 
istics with their white counterparts? Are the differences observed 
between Negro and white chief librarians Significant?" 


34, Roberts, John. 
The tragedy of the American Negro. The Listener. 72:231-233. 
August 13, 1964. 

The American Negro is spiritually sick--not only has he no hope; 
he has also no identity. "Uncle Remus and Brer Rabbit died a long 
time ago. There is little left that is truly his, except perhaps 
jazz. Yet a new identity--an American identity which he feels he 

_ Gimly discerns--somehow escapes the Negro. ... ...unlike the Pole, 
the Jew, the Italian, and many another member of American minorities, 
he cannot be admitted to the abundance of the richest society in the 
world, though perhaps his children can. The brand has burned deep. 
It is almost impossible now to conceive institutions which could 
integrate with modern America a Negro who has grown up in the Negro 
society of today. An answer may take a generation or more, even 
with great goodwill and huge expenditure. This fact is a tragic 
flaw in a great achievement, a shortcoming in an experiment in 
which the whole human race is interested. Good men everywhere must 
deplore the frustration of what Thomas Jefferson so rightly called 
‘the world's best hope.'" 


356 Roche, John P. 
The quest for the dream; the development of civil rights and human 
relations in modern America. New York, Macmillan Co., 1963. 308 Pe 
E 184 Al R6 

A documented account of the advancements made since 1913 in the 
attitudes of the law, the Federal government, and the public toward 
the rights and basic liberties of minority and non-conformist groups 
within the U.S. 


36. Rose, Arnold M. 
Assuring freedom to the free; a century of emanicipation in the 
USA. With an introduction by Lyndon B. Johnson. Detroit, Wayne 
State University Press, 1964. 306 p. 
E 185.6 R74 
(Cont'd.) 
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36. 


376 


38. 


39 


(Cont'd. ) 


Partial contents: Distortion in the history of American race 
relations, by Arnold M. Rose. Religious roots of the Negro protest, 
by Carleton L. Lee. Changes in occupation as they affect the Negro, 
by G. Franklin Edwards. The changing structure of the American city 
and the Negro, by Robert C. Weaver. Educational changes affecting 
American Negroes, by Rayford W. Logan. The Black Muslims as a pro- 
test movement, by C. Eric Lincoln. The transformation of the Negro 
intellectual, by John Hope Franklin. 


Rudwick, Elliott M. 


Race riot at East St. Louis, July 2, 1917. Carbondale, Southern 
Illinois University Press, 1964. 300 p. 
F 549 E2 R8 

Oscar Handlin writes in the introduction: "This careful and 
well documented study of a major outbreak of violence is the first 
comprehensive analysis of an urban race riot in many years. It 
locates the incident with which it deals in the larger context of 
the development of race relations in the United States, revealing 
the significant changes in attitude during the first two decades 
of this century. In light of contemporary events, the significance 
of this book lies in what it reveals about factors common to all 
instances of racial violence. Fortunately, Mr. Rudwick has also 
kept his study from becoming a deadly recital of facts or statistics 
and has made it interesting and vital. The characters involved-= 
both Negro and white--emerge clearly and the author, obviously a 
man of strong opinions, writes an exciting account of the pre-riot 
conditions, of the days of violence, and of the court trials and 
official investigations subsequent to the outbreak. The race riot 
at East St. Louis was only one event in the history of Negro-white 
relations in this country, but its implications and timeliness make 
this a book of interest to thoughtful people everywhere." 


Silberman, Charles E. 


Crisis in black and white. New York, Random House, 1964. 370 p. 
E 185.61 S57 
A profound attempt to analyze the Negro problem in America and 
to offer a solution. The Negro who has been degraded for centuries, 
must not only have better education, housing and jobs, but must also 
have economic and political power in order to take his place in the 
main stream of American life. 


Silver, James W. 


Mississippi: the closed society. New York, Harcourt, Brace & 
World, Inc., 1964. 250 p. 
F 345 SS 

Professor Silver has tried to relate the truth about the events 
that surrounded the admission of James Meredith to the University 
of Mississippi in order that future incidents might be mitigated. 
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4O. Vander Zanden, James W. 
American minority relations; the sociology of race and ethnic 
groups. New York, Ronald Press Co., 1963. 470 p. 

E 184 Al V3 

"Examines current developments in American minority relations 
within the context of the latest theoretical advances in the field. 
The book reviews current trends, examines the nature of American 
minority relations, race, the dominant group, and the sources of 
prejudice and discrimination. The four major processes of inter- 
group relations--conflict, segregation, stratification, and assimi- 
lation--are analyzed. Social change as it relates to dominant- 
minority relations receives considerable attention." 


41, Way, H. Frank, Jr. 
"Race discrimination: 'We shall overcome.'"' In his liberty in the 
balance: current issues in civil liberties. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1964. Chapter 1, p.1-28. 
gG\ 299 UD MDD 
Discusses: The Albany movement. Education and desegregation. 
Race discrimination and voting. Public facilities. Black and 
white housing, etc. 


ho, Westin, Alan F. 
Freedom now! The civil-rights struggle in America. New York, 
Basic Books, 1964. 346 p. 
E 185.61 w54 

An anthology which includes: Color and American civilization, 
by James Baldwin. The unpredictable Negro, by Louis E. Lomax. 
Freedom now--but what then? by Loren Miller. Black Muslims and 
civil rights, by Malcolm X. Jobs for Negroes--the unfinished 
revolution, by A. Philip Randolph. The techniques of southern 
"tokenism", by J. Kenneth Morland. Humiliation stalks them, by 
Roy Wilkins. The struggle for open housing, by Frances Levenson 
and Margaret Fisher. Negroes and the police in Los Angeles, by 
Loren Miller. Negro-Jewish relations, by Will Maslow. A selected 
bibliography of the civil-rights struggle, by Alan F. Westin. 





43, Yamamoto, Kaoru. 
Bilingualism: a brief review. Mental Hygiene. 48:468-477. July 
1964. 


"It is clear that although for the privileged minority bilingualism 
needs not be a handicap, in the majority of cases it does result in 
retardation in school and inferior performance on the verbal tests 
which are the primary medium of child assessment in school. Intel- 
lectual development is an important part of the general learning 
of one's culture, and since language is the primary means of such 
cultural learning, it follows that an impairment in language is 
expected to affect all areas of human intellect." 
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NEGRO CALIFORNIANS 


The decades of the 1940s and 1950s were characterized by unprecedented 
shifts of population in the United States. Such a shift, with impact on 
intergroup relations and interracial patterns of housing, education, and 
employment in California and other states, was the migration of hundreds 
of thousands of Negroes away from the rural South and into the urban 
centers of the North and West. 

Federal and state governments responded in various ways to the 
challenging problem of adjustment to this population change. One Way was 
the establishment of fair employment practice commissions. In 1959, 
California became the fifteenth state to enact an enforceable fair emp loy- 
ment law protecting the right and opportunity of all persons to seek, 
obtain, and hold employment without discrimination on account of race, 
religious creed, color, national origin, or ancestry. 

This publication, a part of the educational program of the Fair 
Employment Practice Commission, is concerned with Negroes in California 
in 1960, their employment and unemployment, income, education, and housing. 
Derived principally from the 1960 Census of Population, the statistical 
tables were compiled by the California Division of Labor Statistics and 
Research, Maurice I. Gershenson, Chief. 

The economic gap between whites and nonwhites is brought into 
sharp focus by these statistics, which demonstrate the seriousness 
of continuing problems for which public policy in California demands 


solutions. 











They show that between 1940 and 1960, while the white population of 


the State little more than doubled, the Negro population increased seven- 
fold, from 124,306 tc 883,861. The new Negro population settled in the 
cities; in 1960 only 5.6 percent of Negroes lived in rural California. The 
average age of Negroes was younger than that of whites. Their birth rate 
was half again higher. Their death rate was lower. 

In the two largest metropolitan areas, Los Angeles-Long Beach and 
San Francisco-Qakland, Negroes in 1960 constituted respectively 6.9 percent 
and 8.6 percent of the total population. 

The educational attainments of Negroes, reflecting social, economic, 
and educational restrictions and deprivations past and present, were lower 
than those of white Californians. Nonwhites 25 years old and over who had 
not gone beyond the eighth grade numbered 39.1 percent, while the percentage 
for whites was 27.5. Of the nonwhites, 16.4 percent had completed one or 
more years of college; of the whites, 23.8 percent. 

(Note that ‘nonwhite,’ in addition to Negroes, includes persons of 
Chinese, Japanese, Filipino, Indian, and other ancestry. In 1960 Negroes 
formed 70 percent of California’s nonwhite population. ) 

Unemployment rates for nonwhite men in 1960 were approximately twice 
those for white men. More than one-fifth of nonwhite male teen-agers in 
the labor force were jobless, as were 16.1 percent of nonwhites in the age 
group between 20 and 24. In Fresno and Bakersfield, more than 15 percent 
of all nonwhite males in the labor force were out of work. 

With specific reference to Negroes, the figures for employment by 
industry and occupation show a disproportionate concentration in some and 
relatively small numbers in others. 

Of all employed Negro women, a total of 57.8 percent were employed 
in service industries, and 37.2 percent were domestics or otherwise engaged 


in personal services. Only 2.2 percent had jobs in finance, insurance, 











and real estate, compared with 7.8 percent of employed white women. Whole- 
sale and retail trade, which employed 21.9 percent of white women, provided 
jobs for 8.8 percent of the employed Negro women. Public administration 
positions, on the other hand, were occupied by 8 percent of the Negro 
women and 5.2 percent of the white women. 

Among employed men, the percentage of public administration employment 
was twice as high for Negroes as for whites. But manufacturing industries 
employed 28.2 percent of white men and 21.5 percent of Negro men, wholesale 
and retail trade 17.7 percent of white men and 12.6 percent of Negro men, 
and finance, insurance, and real estate 4 percent of white men and 1.7 
percent of Negro men. Some contrasts were even more extreme in particular 
metropolitan areas. 

The construction industry and two occupational categories may serve 
as an example of differences in employment of whites and Negroes. 

Of employed males in the State in 1960, 322,446 whites and 17,443 
Negroes worked in construction, or 9 percent of whites and 10.1 percent 
of Negroes. Negroes represented 5.1 percent of all males working in the 
industry. 

But what jobs did they perform? In all industries (not only con- 
struction), 20.9 percent of employed white men in the State were craftsmen, 
foremen, and kindred workers, while 13.3 percent of employed Negroes were 
in that category. 

Those who were laborers (other than farmor mine), however, constituted 
5.6 percent of the whites and 17.8 percent of the Negroes. 

Negro men constituted 3percent of the State’s employed male craftsmen, 
foremen, and kindred workers, and 13 percent of the State’s employed male 
laborers (other than farm or mine). 

At another step of the occupational ladder, 14 percent of employed 


white males and 4.4 percent of employed Negro males were professional, 











technical, and kindred workers. Among managers, officials, and proprietors 


(except farm) were 12.5 percent of the employed white males and 2.3 percent 
of the employed Negro males. 

Occupational ratios alone do not reveal the extent of economic 
disparity between the two groups. Median earnings in 1959 of all male 
professional and technical workers amounted to $7,403, but nonwhite men 
in the same classification had median earnings of $5,993. A similar 
differential is found in the earnings of managers, officials, and pro- 
prietors, of craftsmen and foremen, and others. 

Median income for all white males was $5,109, compared with $3,553 for 
Negro males; for white women it was $1,812, compared with $1,596 for Negro 
women. 

Governor Edmund G. Brown has said that ‘hundreds of thousands of 
our citizens still are the victims of social, economic, and educational 
disadvantage.’ The tables which follow provide a gross measure of the 
disadvantages affecting Negroes as a group in California at the beginning 
of this decade. They scarcely hint at the dimensions of resulting indi- 
vidual, family, and community distress. 

The Fair Employment Practice Commission and the Division of Fair 
Employment Practices have been charged with responsibility for acting to 
establish equal opportunities for all. It is evident that a major concern 
must be for the improvement of employment opportunities for Negroes. This 
is borne out by the fact that Negroes file more than 90 percent of the 
complaints of job discrimination received by the Commission. 

Government agencies, Federal, State, and local, as well as edu- 
cational institutions, community groups, and citizens generally, share 
the obligation to find and implement solutions to the problems posed 
by these inequities. It is for their information that this compilation 


is published. 











TABLE 1--POPULATION, BY RACE, CALIFORNIA, 1900-60 




























































Total 1,485, 053/2, 377,549) 3, 426,861| 5,677,251 | 6, 907, 387 |10, 586,223} 15,717,204 
White 1,402,727 |2,259, 672 | 3,264, 711/5,408,260|6,596,763| 9,915,173/14,455,230 
Nonwhite 117,877 671,050} 1,261,974 

Negro 21, 645 883,861 
Percent of 

total Lik 1.4 1.8 5.6 
Percent of 

nonwhite 23.9 30.1 40.0 70.0 
Indian 17, 360 19,212 18,675 39,014 
Japanese 97 456 93,717 157,317 
Chinese 37, 361 39,556 95,600 
Filipino 30,470 31, 408 65,459 
All other 3, yy 2,962 20,723 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 











Age and sex 


Male, all ages 


Under 5 years 


5 - 9 years 
10 - 14 years 
15 - 19 years 
20 - 2h years 
25 - 34 years 
35 - 4b years 
45 - 54 years 
55 - 64 years 
65 years old 

and over 


Female, all ages 


Under 5 years 


5 - 9 years 
10 - 14 years 
15 - 19 years 
20 - 2h years 
25 - 34 years 
35 - 44 years 
4S - 54 years 
55 - 64 years 
65 years old 

and over 


TABLE 


White 


7,191,675 


800, 479 
736,580 
664,511 
532,077 
458,263 
974, 086 
1,036,734 
833,679 
588,756 


566,510 


Tre6Ts O11 


767,919 
710,438 


642,586 | 


487,230 
438,010 
955,095 
1,057,856 
839,873 
635,007 


1333197 





Note: Figures in this table are sample-based and therefore may vary from figures in 


2--POPULATION, BY AGE AND SEX 
CALIFORNIA, 1960 


Negro 


43h, 615 


64,79) 
53, 345 
40,983 
29,525 
31, 638 
65,783 
6h, 366 
hh, 17 
2h, 565 


15,469 


WhS, 871 


64,232 
53,055 
41, 339 
29, 369 
32,091 
68,154 
66, 335 
45,296 
25,951 


20, 049 


208, 035 


25,393 
21,662 
17,093 
11,891 
13,684 
33,128 
28, 369 
2h, 664 
19,117 


13,034 


172,853 
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other population tables, which are based on complete-count data. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 3--POPULATION AND BIRTH AND DEATH RATES, BY RACE 


Year 
and 







CALIFORNIA, 1900-60 









Population 




































































Rate per 1,000 population 


1,485,053 na 
White 1,402,727 na 
Negro 11,045 na 
1910 
Total 2, 377,549 13.6 
White 2,259,672 13.6 
Negro 21,645 20.0 
1920 
Total 3,426,861 13.8 
White 3,264,711 13.6 
Negro 38,763 17.3 
1930 
Total 5,677,251 ps eg 
White 5,408,260 10.4 
Negro 81, 048 14.5 
1940 
Total 6,907, 387 11.6 
White 6,596, 763 11.0 
Negro 12h, 306 13.5 
1950 
Total 10,586,223 9-3 
White 9,915,173 9.4 
Negro 462,172 7-7 
1960 
Total 15,717,204 8.6 
White 14,455,230 8.8 
883,861 7.3 





na--Not available. 









Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


State of California, Department of Public Health, Birth 
and Death Records. 
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TABLE 4--NEGRO POPULATION IN URBAN AND RURAL AREAS 
CALIFORNIA AND UNITED STATES, 1900 AND 1960 


































California 11, 045 883,861 100.0 
Urban 8,075 834, 642 o4.4 
Rural 2,970 49,219 5.6 

United States 8,833,994 | 18,871,831 100.0 
Urban 2,005,972 | 13,807,640 73-2 
Rural 6,828, 022 5,064,191 26.8 


Note: Definitions of rural and urban are only roughly comparable 
at the two periods. 


Source: U. S- Bureau of the Census. 


TABLE 5--TOTAL AND NEGRO POPULATION 
CALIFORNIA METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1960 








Metropolitan area Percent 


of total 















































Total State 15,717,204 883,861 5.6 
Bakersfield 291, 934 16,740 5.7 
Fresno 365,945 17, 392 4.8 
los Angeles-Long Beach 6,742, 696 464,717 6.9 
Sacramento 502,778 19,805 3.9 
San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario 809, 782 29,720 3.7 
San Diego 1,033,011 39, 397 3.8 
San Francisco-Oakland 2,783, 359 238,754 8.6 
San Jose 642, 315 4,187 Wer 
Santa Barbara 168, 962 2,681 126 
Stockton 249,989 11, 684 ag 
Remainder of State 2,126, 383 38,784 1.8 








Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 











TABLE 6--IN-MIGRATION FROM OTHER STATES SINCE 1955 OF POPULATION 5 YEARS OLD AND OVER 
CALIFORNIA METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1960 


(Number of residents of California in 1960 who came from other states during the 5 years preceding 1960 compared 
with total residents) 









Nonwhite 


In-migrants from 
other states 






Metropolitan area 






Percent 
of total 






Percent 
of total 







































































































































Total State, 5 years old and over 1,791,293 13.9 1, 083,220 13-6 
Bakersfield 238,747 27,481 11.5 17,340 9.9 
Fresno 299,099 23,889 8.0 23,656 5.8 
Los Angeles-Long Beach 5,493,090 712,529 14.21 510,990 15.8 
Sacramento 408,732 60,195 14.7 32,055 11.9 
San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario 681, 54h 114,545 16.8 32,277 19.2 
San Diego 865,917 229,105 26.5 47, 467 24.8 
San Francisco-Oakland 2,197,202 236,987 10.8 298,111 9-6 
San Jose 542,327 87,248 16.1 17,778 10.8 
Santa Barbara 144,591 28,910 20.0 5,364 16.7 
Stockton 202,134 13,744 6.8 21,860 4.6 
Remainder of State 1,817,705 196,660 76, 322 11.4 







Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


TABLE 7--RESIDENCE IN 1955 OF NONWHITE POPULATION 5 YEARS OLD AND OVER 
CALIFORNIA AND SELECTED CITIES, 1960 


(Number of nonwhite residents of California in 1960 who came from other states during the 5 years preceding 1960) 














Number of in-migrants Percent 









City of 
residence 
in 1960 






1955 residence 


1955 residence 







Total 






North 
Central 











31,091 | 74,804 100.0 













Ios Angeles 13,115 29,813 | 10,396 | 100.0 
Oakland 1, 304 4,119 959 100.0 
San Diego 2,061 4,530 1,521 100.0 




















San Francisco 2,431 100.0 





mies 92927 












Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE §--CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES, BY AGE AND SEX 
CALIFORNIA, 1960 


(Civilian labor force as a percent of civilian population, 14 years old 
and over) 










Female 








Nonwhite Nonwhite 





Total, 14 years old and over 


14 - 17 years 
18 - 19 years 
20 - 24 years 
25 - 34 years 
35 - 4h years 
45 - 54 years 
55 - 64 years 


65 years and over 


Source: U- S. 











13.6 Toi 
46.0 35-7 
4h .0 47.0 
36.1 45.6 
4h 3 55-7 
48.7 58.0 
36.9 44.8 
9.8 : 








Bureau of the Census. 


TABLE 9--EMPLOYED PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER 


Hours worked 


BY FULL- OR PART-TIME STATUS AND SEX 
CALIFORNIA, 1960 












Nonwhite 





Percent 





Percent 





Male, 14 years old and over 
35 hours or more (full time ) 
Less than 35 hours (part time) 
Female, 14 years old and over 


35 hours or more (full time) 
Less than 35 hours (part time) 




























3,503, 504 100.0 272,241 100.0 
3,107, 305 88.7 238,148 87.5 
396,189 a ee | 34,093 12.5 
1,675,925 100.0 156,586 100.0 
1,252,081 The T 110, 963 70.9 
og. 





423,844 25.3 45,623 








Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 10--EMPLOYED PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY INDUSTRY, RACE, AND SEX 
CALIFORNIA, 1960 











Number Percent 








Industry and sex 
Negro [ Other White Negro Other 


























Male, 14 years old and over 3,580,537 173,311 104, 967 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries 212,575 5,2h9 23,980 5-9 3-1 22.8 
Mining 2h, 064 86 107 0-7 a 0.1 
Construction 322, 446 17, 443 2,532 9.0 10.1 2.4 
Manufacturing 1,010,654 37,280 15,411 28.2 21.5 14.7 

Durable goods 7O1, 340 26, 314 11,065 19.6 15.2 10.6 
Nondurable goods 306,199 10,795 4, 310 8.5 6.2 41 
Not specified 3,115 171 36 0-1 0.1 a 
Transportation, communication, and other public 
utilities 291,960 17,557 4,488 8.2 10.1 4.3 
Wholesale and retail trade 634,291 21,851 25,968 17.7 12.6 2h.7 
Wholesale 158,783 4, 487 3,959 Koh 2.6 3.8 
Retail 475,508 17,364 22,009 13.3 10.0 20.9 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 144,786 2,955 1,934 4.0 LT ? 1.8 
Services 568,493 31, 484 18,245 15.9 18.2 17-4 
Business and repair 141,434 8,279 2,658 3.9 4.8 2.5 
Personal 91,738 7,805 6,756 2.6 4.5 6.5 
Entertainment and recreation 53,201 2,27h 1,089 1.5 1.3 1.0 
Professional and related 282,120 13,126 T The 7-9 7-6 Th 
Public administration 223,772 21,841 6,255 6.3 12.6 6.0 
Industry not reported 147,496 17,565 6,047 Ad 10.1 5.8 

Female, 14 years old and over : 1,740,489 115,694 46,435 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries | 22,043 3,409 1.3 0.5 7T+3 
Mining 1,701 15 0.1 -- a 
Construction 18,522 41 1.0 0.3 0.9 
Manufacturing 305,701 13,155 8,909 17-6 11.3 19.2 

Durable goods 170, 338 4,232 1,912 9.8 3-6 4.1 
Nondurable goods 134,072 8,839 6,916 Te? 7-6 14.9 
Not specified 1,291 8h 81 0.1 Ona 0.2 
Transportation, communication, and other public 
utilities 76,710 1,937 1,152 4k by f 2.5 
Wholesale and retail trade 381, 048 10,169 8,403 21.9 8.8 18.1 
Wholesale 49,284 927 1,489 2.8 0.8 3.2 
Retail 331,764 9, 2he 6,914 19.1 8.0 14.9 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 135,540 2,528 3,606 7.8 2.2 7.8 
Services 62,882 66,868 14,998 35-9 57-8 32.3 
Business and repair 43,315 1,770 788 2.5 1.5 1.7 
Personal 170,519 43,025 6,631 9.8 37-2 14.3 
Entertainment and recreation 2h, 412 590 P 0.6 





Professional and related 386,635 21,483 . 15.7 
Public administration 90,100 9,223 . s bei: 


Industry not reported 84,243 10,917 F 5.8 








®less than .05 of 1 percent. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 11--EMPLOYED PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER 


NEGROES AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL 
BY INDUSTRY AND SEX, 
CALIFORNIA, 1960 








Industry 








Total, 14 years old and over 


Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries 


Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 


Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 


Not specified 


Transportation, communication, and other public 


utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade 


Wholesale 
Retail 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Services 


Business and repair 
Personal 
Entertainment and recreation 


Professional and related 
Public administration 


Industry not reported 





Source: U. S- Bureau of the Census. 
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10.3 























Industry and sex 


TABLE 12--EMPLOYED PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER 


BY INDUSTRY, RACE, AND SEX 
CALIFORNIA METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1960 


(Percent ) 


Bakersfield 


Fresno 











af 





Male, 14 years old and over 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 

Agriculture, forestry, and 

fisheries 18.0 35.3 53.6 21.7 27-9 46.0 
Mining 8.0 0.1 1.0 1.0 -- -- 
Construction 8.6 13.1 isS-.1>- 923 11.9 2.5 
Manufacturing 12.7 5.2 126 14.3 8.2 4.0 
Transportation, communication, and 

other public utilities 8.6 8.2 4.3 8.6 5.8 1.6 
Wholesale and retail trade 16.0 10.4 20.5 20.3 Ved 25.6 
Finance, insurance, and real 

estate 257 0.8 -- 3.3 0.5 Ae 
Services 12.8 14.3 9.6 14.0 20.4 12.8 
Public administration 9.9 og 45 Leo: 2.6 7 
Industry not reported 2.7 4.9 3.4 3.4 8.6 4.6 

| 
Female, 14 years old and over 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 |} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 

Agriculture, forestry, and 

fisheries 5.4 8.1 Set 4.7 9.3 30.8 
Mining 0.7 -- -- 0.1 -- -- 
Construction 0.9 0.3 19 1.2 0.4 0.4 
Manufacturing 4.2 0.2 -- 8.8 1.5 4.5 
Transportation, communication, and 

other public utilities 3.5 -- 1.9 4.9 -- 0.2 
Wholesale and retail trade 26.2 8.6 41.0 27-4 11.9 21.6 
Finance, insurance, and real 

estate 5.5 0.5 352 6.2 0.3 4.8 
Services 41.4 T13 31.8 38.9 70.8 29.5 
Public administration 8.3 wg 55 3.8 1.0 4.2 
Industry not reported 3.9 3.3 6.0 4.0 4.8 4.0 





TABLE 12--EMPLOYED PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER 


BY INDUSTRY, RACE, AND SEX 


CALIFORNIA METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1960--Continued 


(Percent ) 














Industry and sex 








Male, 14 years old and over 100.0 

Agriculture, forestry, and 

fisheries 1.6 
Mining 0.5 
Construction 8.0 
Manufacturing 35.3 
Transportation, communication, and 

other public utilities Te 
Wholesale and retail trade 17-9 
Finance, insurance, and real 

estate 4.2 
Services 16.4 
Public administration hey 
Industry not reported hey 

Female, 14 years old and over 100.0 

Agriculture, forestry, and 

fisheries 0.4 
Mining 0-1 
Construction 1.0 
Manufacturing 23.8 
Transportation, communication, and 

other public utilities 4.3 
Wholesale and retail trade 21.0 
Finance, insurance, and real 

estate 8.2 
Services 32.7 
Public administration Bhs 
Industry not reported 5.2 
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Sacramento 
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TABLE 12--EMPLOYED PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER 
BY INDUSTRY, RACE, AND SEX 
CALIFORNIA METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1960--Continued 


(Percent ) 





San Bernardino- 
Riverside-Ontario 


San Diego 
Industry and sex 











Male, 14 years old and over 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 

Agriculture, forestry, and 

fisheries 10.1 8.9 45.8 San 1:0 27.4 
Mining 0.9 0.2 0.4 0.3 O<i: 0.3 
Construction 11.2 12.0 2.2 a OV ote Bwee Fore 3.6 
Manufacturing 20.7 12.9 71. 28.1 18.4 13.6 
Transportation, communication, and 

other public utilities 9.3 9.0 9.1 5.9 6.3 1.8 
Wholesale and retail trade 16.8 15-7 13.0 Toe 9.3 19.0 
Finance, insurance, and real | 

estate Sed, ul | O28 4.2 1.7 0.3 
Services 15.2 17-8 11.3 15.5 16.6 17-6 
Public administration 10.3% 18.3 6.0 9.8 23.9 11.5 
Industry not reported 2.6 el 4.9 3.5 6.4 4.9 

Female, 14 years old and over 100.0 } 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100-0 | 100.0 

Agriculture, forestry, and 

fisheries 2.7 0.9 11.3 1.60 One 10.3 
Mining 0.1 -- -- a -- -- 
Construction te 6.3 OT is3 0.5 1.6 
Manufacturing 9.1 2.8 8.0 14.3 7-5 p Sa en 
Transportation, communication, and 

other public utilities 3.9 Osi 4.8 3.8 122 2.4 
Wholesale and retail trade 24.6 T.2 17,9 2257 9.6 22a 
Finance, insurance, and real 

estate 5.6 0.7 0.6 7.8 1.5 2.7 
Services 41.0 T5-1 43.4 38.3 66.2 35.0 
Public administration 8.5 75 4.8 6.7 6.5 6.3 
Industry not reported 33 L.7 12.5 hel 6.8 8.6 
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TABLE 12--EMPLOYED PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER 
BY INDUSTRY, RACE, AND SEX 
CALIFORNIA METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1960--Continued 


(Percent ) 


San Francisco-Oakland San Jose 
Industry and sex 


Male, 14 years old and over 100.0 


oe 
8 
° 
lee 
2 
be 
° 


Agriculture, forestry, and 

fisheries A: 
Mining O. 
Construction 8 
Manufacturing 25 
Transportation, communication, and 

other public utilities ll. 
Wholesale and retail trade 18 
Finance, insurance, and real 

estate 5 
Services defi 
Public administration T° 
Industry not reported \ 
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Female, 14 years old and over 100.0 | 100.0 


bv 
(eo) 
oO 
io) 





Agriculture, forestry, and 

fisheries O 
Mining 0) 
Construction 1. 
Manufacturing 14 
Transportation, communication, and 

other public utilities 5. 
Wholesale and retail trade ean 
Finance, insurance, and real 

estate 10 
Services 35 
Public administration De 
Industry not reported 5 


ine) 
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"tess than -O5 of 1 percent. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 13--EMPLOYED PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY OCCUPATION, RACE, AND SEX 





Occupation and sex 


Male, 14 years old and over 


Professional, technical, and kindred workers 
Farmers and farm managers 

Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm 
Clerical and kindred workers 

Sales workers 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 
Operatives and kindred workers 

Private household workers 

Service workers, except private household 
Farm laborers and foremen 

Laborers, except farm and mine 


Occupation not reported 


Female, 14 years old and over 


Professional, technical, and kindred workers 
Farmers and farm managers 

Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm 
Clerical and kindred workers 

Sales workers 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 
Operatives and kindred workers 

Private household workers 

Service workers, except private household 
Farm laborers and foremen 

Laborers, except farm and mine 


Occupation not reported 


®tess than .05 of 1 percent. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


CALIFORNIA, 1960 


3,580,537 173,31. 10h, 967 


501, 684 7,629 13,160 
66, 390 Bly 10,579 
45 , 788 3,973 8,320 
250, 305 13,500 7, Oko 
287, 408 3,096 5,514 
THT, 825 23, 090 9,546 
584,747 38, 038 12,039 
3,554 1,026 1,159 





206,478 28,359 13,822 
111,174 3, 347 11,351 
201,928 30, 907 5,709 
173,256 19,502 6,728 


1,740, 489 115,694 46,435 


251,848 8,762 4,835 
4,h10 33 88h 
89,786 1,517 1,439 
635,552 16, 370 14,510 
148, 383 2, 01k 2,438 
21,588 1,146 375 
195 533 16,865 8,631 
80,559 31,503 3,903 
200,725 23,938 4,002 
10,568 hho 2177 
6,433 1,2h7 302 
95,10} 11,859 2,939 


al 





Percent 


vase tes 


Other 


100.0 


12.5 
10.1 
79 
6-7 
5+3 
9.1 
11.5 
1.1 
13.2 
10.8 
54 
6.4 


100.0 


10.4 
1.9 
ia 

31-2 
53 
0.8 

18.6 
8.4 
8.6 
4.7 
0.7 
6.3 








Total, 14 years old and over 





TABLE 14--EMPLOYED PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER 
NEGROES AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL 
BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 


CALIFORNIA, 1960 















Occupation 





Professional, technical, and kindred workers 3-3 


Farmers and farm managers 0.6 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm 
Clerical and kindred workers 

Sales workers 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 
Operatives and kindred workers 

Private household workers 

Service workers, except private household 
Farm laborers and foremen 

Laborers, except farm and mine 


Occupation not reported 








Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 15--EMPLOYED PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER 
BY OCCUPATION, RACE, AND SEX 
CALIFORNIA METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1960 


(Percent ) 


Bakersfield 


Fresno 





Occupation and sex 





Male, 14 years old and over 100.0 | 100-0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


Professional, technical, and 
kindred workers 

Farmers and farm managers 

Managers, officials, and 
proprietors, except farm 

Clerical and kindred workers 

Sales workers 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
workers 

Operatives and kindred workers 

Private household workers 

Service workers, except private 
household 

Farm laborers and foremen 

Laborers, except farm and mine 

Occupation not reported 
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Female, 14 years old and over 


Professional, technical, and 
kindred workers 

Farmers and farm managers 

Managers, officials, and 
proprietors, except farm 

Clerical and kindred workers 

Sales workers 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
workers 

Operatives and kindred workers 

Private household workers 

Service workers, except private 
household 

Farm laborers and foremen 

Laborers, except farm and mine 

Occupation not reported 
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TABLE 15--EMPLOYED PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER 
BY OCCUPATION, RACE, AND SEX 
CALIFORNIA METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1960--Continued 


Occupation and sex 


Male, 14 years old and over 


Professional, technical, and 
kindred workers 

Farmers and farm managers 

Managers, officials, and 
proprietors, except farm 

Clerical and kindred workers 

Sales workers 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
workers 

Operatives and kindred workers 

Private household workers 

Service workers, except private 
household 

Farm laborers and foremen 

Laborers, except farm and mine 

Occupation not reported 


Female, 14 years old and over 


Professional, technical, and 
kindred workers 

Farmers and farm managers 

Managers, officials, and 
proprietors, except farm 

Clerical and kindred workers 

Sales workers 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
workers 

Operatives and kindred workers 

Private household workers 

Service workers, except private 
household 

Farm laborers and foremen 

Laborers, except farm and mine 

Occupation not reported 





(Percent ) 
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TABLE 15--EMPLOYED PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER 
BY OCCUPATION, RACE, AND SEX 
CALIFORNIA METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1960--Continued 


(Percent ) 


San Bernardino- g Di 
Riverside-Ontario saa ego 
Occupation and sex 


Male, 14 years old and over 100.0 |} 100-0 |} 100.0 | 100-0 | 100.0 


Professional, technical, and 
kindred workers del: 
Farmers and farm managers 2. 
Managers, officials, and 
proprietors, except farm 13 
Clerical and kindred workers 5 
Sales workers 6 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
workers 23. 
16 
O 
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Operatives and kindred workers 
Private household workers 
Service workers, except private 
household 5 
Farm laborers and foremen 6. 
Laborers, except farm and mine if 
Occupation not reported 3. 
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Female, 14 years old and over 10 


Professional, technical, and 

kindred workers Lie 

Farmers and farm managers 0. 
Managers, officials, and 

proprietors, except farm 6 
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Clerical and kindred workers 3 

Sales workers 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
workers @) 

Operatives and kindred workers 9. 

Private household workers 6 

Service workers, except private 
household 

Farm laborers and foremen 

Laborers, except farm and mine 

Occupation not reported 
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TABLE 15--EMPLOYED PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER 
BY OCCUPATION, RACE, AND SEX 
CALIFORNIA METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1960--Continued 


Occupation and sex 


Male, 14 years old and over 


Professional, technical, and 
kindred workers 

Farmers and farm managers 

Managers, officials, and 
proprietors, except farm 

Clerical and kindred workers 

Sales workers 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
workers 

Operatives and kindred workers 

Private household workers 

Service workers, except private 
household 

Farm laborers and foremen 

Laborers, except farm and mine 

Occupation not reported 


Female, 14 years old and over 


Professional, technical, and 
kindred workers 

Farmers and farm managers 

Managers, officials, and 
proprietors, except farm 

Clerical and kindred workers 

Sales workers 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
workers 

Operatives and kindred workers 

Private household workers 

Service workers, except private 
household 

Farm laborers and foremen 

Laborers, except farm and mine 

Occupation not reported 


“tess than -O5 of 1 percent. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 16--UNEMPLOYMENT RATES} BY AGE AND SEX 
CALIFORNIA, 1960 


(Unemployment as a percent of civilian labor force, 1) years old and over) 


© 























“ Male | Female 
Age r Ay RES Rs a 
White | Nonwhite White Nonwhite 
| r ig 
Total, 14 years old and over 5.5 10.1 6.3 9.8 
14 - 17 years 1G |) pete 11.3 18.9 
18 - 19 years 130 22,3 10.1 19.7 
20 - 2h years opal 16.1 7-6 alGyaal 
25 - 34 years 4.3 9.4 6.4 10.1 
35 - hk years 3.8 79 BT 8.4 
45 - 54 years 4.9 8.7 5.5 7.3 
55 - 64 years 6.3 9-7 5-3 7-5 
65 years and over 79 10.8 | 5.4 6.9 
SEE Tk. eae ah 








Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


TABLE 17--UNEMPLOYMENT RATES, BY SEX 
CALIFORNIA METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1960 


(Unemployment as @ percent of civilian labor force, 1 years old and over) 











Metropolitan areas 


Male 


Female 





White Nonwhite 





Total State 


Bakersfield 

Fresno 

Los Angeles-Long Beach 
Sacramento 

San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario 
San Diego 

San Francisco-Oakland 

San Jose 

Santa Barbara 

Stockton 








Remainder of State 





Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 18--MEDIAN INCOME IN 1959 OF PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND 
OVER WITH INCOME, URBAN AND RURAL AREAS, BY RACE AND SEX 
CALIFORNIA, 1960 


(For those persons with income in 1959, the median represents 
the value which divides the population group into two equal 
parts--one-half having an annual income above and one-half below 
the median) 











Male Female 

























Median Median 
income income 































Total State 
White 3,014, 411 $1,812 
Negro ehh, 500 3,553 184,472 1,596 
Other 131, 423 3,621 62, 145 1,892 
Urban 
White 3,999,581 5,298 2,693,120 1,888 
Negro 226, O72 3, 694 177,914 1,628 
Other 108,810 3,936 55,003 2,034 
Rural nonfarm 
White 580, 359 3,895 273,532 1,246 
Negro 17,331 1,855 6, O44 890 
Other 13,722 2,267 5,070 1,074 
Rural farm 
White 117,071 3,298 47,759 1,002 
Negro 1, 097 1,776 514 743 
Other 8,891 2, 330 2,072 1,198 








Source: U. S- Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 19--MEDIAN INCOME IN 1959 OF PERSONS 14 YEARS OID 
AND OVER WITH INCOME, BY RACE AND SEX 
CALIFORNIA METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1960 


(For those persons with income in 1959, the median represents the value which divides 
the population group into two equal parts--one-half having an annual income above 
and one-half below the median) 








Metropolitan area 






Total State 






$3,553 
2,068 






Bakersfield 







Fresno 


1,961 





Los Angeles-Long Beach 





3,740 
3,599 





Sacramento 





San Bernardino-Riverside- 
Ontario 







2,852 





San Diego 





2,954 
3,944 
3,850 





San Francisco-Oakland 






San Jose 








Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 20--MEDIAN EARNINGS IN 1959 OF PERSONS IN THE EXPERIENCED 
CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 


CALIFORNIA, 1960 


(For those persons with earnings in 1959, the median represents the value 
which divides the population group into two equal parts--one-half having 


annual earnings above and one-half below the median) 








Occupation and sex 











Male, 14 years old and over 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers 
Farmers and farm managers 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm 
Clerical and kindred workers 
Sales workers 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 
Operatives and kindred workers 
Private household workers 
Service workers, except private household 
Farm laborers and foremen 
Laborers, except farm and mine 
Occupation not reported 


Female, 14 years old and over 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers 
Farmers and farm managers 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm 
Clerical and kindred workers 
Sales workers 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 
Operatives and kindred workers 
Private household workers 
Service workers, except private household 
Farm laborers and foremen 
Laborers, except farm and mine 
Occupation not reported 








Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 21--TENURE OF OCCUPIED HOUSING UNITS, CALIFORNIA METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1960 











Metropolitan area 








Occupied housing units 











Total State 
Number 


Percent 


Bakersfield 
Number 


Percent 


Fresno 
Number 


Percent 


Los Angeles-Long Beach 
Number 


Percent 


Sacramento 
Number 


Percent 


San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario 
Number 


Percent 


San Diego 
Number 
Percent 


San Francisco-Oakland 
Number 


Percent 


San Jose 
Number 
Percent 


Santa Barbara 
Number 
Percent 


Stockton 
Number 
Percent 





Source; 





U. S. Bureau of the Census. 






















































































Total White Nonwhite 
ee | Renter Total Owner ‘| Renter Total [e Owner Renter 
occupied | occupied occupied | occupied occupied | occupied 

| 

4,982,108 |2,910,093 (2,072,015 4,632,118 |2,765,056 | 1,867,062 349,990 145, 037 204, 953 
100.0 58.4 41.6 100.0 59.7 40.3 100.0 yk 58.6 
85,651 50,406 35,245 80,280 47,814 32,466 5,371 2,592 2,779 
100.0 58.9 41.1 100.0 59.6 4o.4 100.0 48.3 51.7 
106,844 68,550 38,294 99,588 64,782 34,806 7,256 3,768 3,488 
100.0 64.2 35.8 100.0 65-1 34.9 100.0 51.9 48.1 
2,215,595 |1,2hh,022 971,573 |2,041,524 |1,173,080 868, bh 174,071 70, 94a 103,129 
100.0 56.1 43.9 100.0 57.5 42.5 100.0 40.8 59.2 
150,936 100, oh2 50,89) 141,237 94,731 46,506 9,699 5,311 4, 388 
100.0 66.3 33.7 100.0 67.1 32.9 100.0 54.8 45.2 
245,284 163, 917 81, 367 236, 085 159,207 76,878 9,199 4,710 4,489 
100.0 66.8 33-2 100.0 67-4 32.6 100.0 51.2 48.8 
305,201 179,900 125,301 291,921 174,685 117,236 13,280 9,215 8,065 
100.0 58.9 4.1 100.0 59.8 4o.2 100.0 39-3 60.7 
923,041 | 503,333 | 419,708 | 825,790 | 467,160 | 358,630 97,251 36,173 61,078 
100.0 54.5 45.5 100.0 56.6 43.4 100.0 37.2 62.8 
184, 945 127,130 57,815 179; 797 124,169 55,628 5,148 2,961 2,187 
100.0 68.7 31.3 100.0 69.1 30.9 100.0 57-5 42.5 
22,896 50,491 28,471 22,020 1,530 654 876 
4h .o 100.0 56-4 43.6 100.0 42.7 57-3 
27,155 68,115 444,260 3,2h2 3, 300 
36.4 100.0 65-0 50.4 





3 






























TABLE 22--PERCENT OF POPULATION ENROLLED IN SCHOOLS 
PERSONS 5 TO 34 YEARS OLD, BY SEX 
CALIFORNIA, 1960 


5 years 








Total, 5 to 34 years old 


6 years 95.2 
T years 97-8 
8 years 98.4 

9 years 98.4 
10 years 98.4 
11 years 98.2 
12 years 98.2 
13 years 97-8 
14 years 97-1 
15 years 96.2 
16 years 90.5 
17 years 76.5 
18 years 51.2 
19 years 34.0 
20 years 27 ed: 
21 years 2h.y 
22 years 19.8 
23 years AT e1 
2h years 16.6 
25 to 29 years 12e7 
30 to 34 years 6.2 

Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 23--SCHOOL ENROLIMENT, BY LEVEL 
CALIFORNIA AND UNITED STATES, 1960 


(Percent of population 5 to 34 years old) 
































Total | White Nonwhite 
School level 
Total population, 5 to 34 years old 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total enrolled, 5 to 34 years old 54.3 53.1 54.4 53.2 53.0 52.7 
Kindergarten deed Byer. 3 anet 257 eal 2.2 
Elementary 33.6 35-1 33.6 34.7 33.5 38.4 
High school 12.1: | 1.8 12.2 12.0 10.9 10.2 
College eS 3.6 eS 3.8 4.5 1.9 
Not enrolled, 5 to 34 years old | us.7 | “h6.9 45.6 46.8 7.0 ly ara} 
Sterne EF nw Side wae 4 eer) ete oye See ol ok ge OOO wy 





Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


TABLE 24--SCHOOL LEVEL COMPLETED BY PERSONS 25 YEARS OLD AND OVER 
CALIFORNIA, 1940, 1950, AND 1960 


(Percent of population 25 years old and over) 























- - Baas a |) 
1940 1950 1960 
School level eke > ee ah 
| White | Nonwhite| White j Ree White Nonwhite 
2 [ a on "ae 
Total population, 25 

years old and over 100.0 100.0 100-0 {| 100.0 100.0 100.0 
None 2.3 8.5 Me CS iy es 
Elementary 

Grades 1 - 4 3-5 T+9 

Grades 5 - 6 4.4 8.7 

Grade 7 4.1 6.2 

Grade 8 13.8 12s 
High school 

Grades 9 - 11 20.1 2a. 

Grade 12 28.7 23.4 
College 

1 - 3 years 13.6 10.6 

4 or more years 10.2 5.8 

ee eee, 











Note: Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 25--MEDIAN SCHOOL YEARS COMPLETED BY PERSONS 
25 YEARS OLD AND OVER 
CALIFORNIA METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1960 


(For those persons 25 years oldand over, the median represents 
the value which divides the population group into two equal 
parts--one-half completing more school years than the median 
and one-half less than the median) 


ae 1 ee 3 
Metropolitan area Total Nonwhite 














Es ban 

Total State 12.1 10.6 
Bakersfield 10.8 8.5 
Fresno 10.4 8.8 
Ios Angeles-Long Beach IP | He 
Sacramento a ees 10.9 
San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario 8 9.9 
San Diego 12.1 10.7 
San Francisco-Oakland 12d: 10.3 
San Jose 12.2 12.0 
Santa Barbara 12.2 9.9 

ae is bs 





Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
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Epitor’s Note: As short a time as two or three years 
ago, a comprehensive report on company experience in 
employing Negroes for technical, professional, and 
management jobs would have been impossible—be- 
cause that experience was scant indeed. Now, however, 
the situation is changing rapidly: More and more com- 
panies are employing Negro personnel—and increas- 
ingly as scientists, technicians, and managers. 

This change has come about, and is accelerating, as 
a result of several influences. One moving force that 
has probably received the most public and press atten- 
tion is the vigorous enforcement by the Administration 
of the Executive Order (No. 10925) on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity issued March 6, 1961, under which 
all companies holding government contracts must, as 
a condition of retaining those contracts, hire without 
regard to race, creed, color, or national origin. But the 
shift has by no means been confined to government con- 
tractors and subcontractors alone. In some cases, com-~ 
panies have opened middle- and upper-level jobs 
Negro employees in response to state legislation. Many 
companies, however, have made the change because 
they have found that work performance improves up 
and down the line when merit promotion is practiced 
without exception. Others are simply pursuing “open- 
door” hiring policies that have been a matter of tradi- 
tion in their organizations in the past. Still others are 
noting the positive results for profits, prestige, and pub- 
lic relations that have accrued to companies that have 
led the way, and they are following suit. 

The following report highlights the trends to date. 
It cites a broad variety of company experiences and 
mentions many companies that are leaders in this field. 
But not all of them—chiefly because the list is growing 
longer every day. 





QO, A RECENT Monday morning, 
a new draftsman went to work for 
a Southern plant of a major chemi- 
cal company and later was joined at 
lunch by the other draftsmen in the 


department. It all seemed to happen 
as such a matter of course that it 
would have been hard to convince a 
European visitor that there was 
anything at all unusual about a 











Negro draftsman’s going to work 
with white draftsmen in a South- 
ern Office. 

Months of top-management and 
home-office staff work had gone into 
the uneventful scene. It began when 
the top management of the company 
became concerned at the reluctance 
with which local management of the 
plant was implementing the com- 
pany’s written policy of equal op- 
portunity for Negroes and whites. 
The local manager was not sure how 
to proceed: The plant employed 
Negro hourly workers in production, 
but it had never had a Negro clerical 
or professional worker. The office 
force was composed of local white 
Southerners who had never gone to 
school with or worked with Negroes. 
Would they accept a Negro fellow 
worker? Would they fear that em- 
ployment of Negroes would depress 
salaries or take jobs away from 
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white people? Would the community 
accept this change? 

At a special meeting of company 
and plant operating and industrial- 
relations officials, company policy 
on employment and ways of putting 
it into practice were explored. 

The place to begin, they decided, 
was the engineering department, 
where status is directly related to 
demonstrable ability. Theheadof the 
engineering department thought that 
his particular group of men included 
no individual likely to show resent- 
ment against a Negro. The indus- 
trial-relations manager urged that 
the candidate for the job be well 
qualified and, if possible, be a man 
from the immediate locality. 

The recruitment problem was a 
stumper for the personnel depart- 
ment. No organization in town em- 
ployed Negro draftsmen and no in- 
struction in drafting was offered to 
Negroes in the local school system, 
so any young man from the locality 
who had sought training would have 
had to go away to school. Energetic 
inquiry failed to turn up a candidate 
from the plant community, but the 
search was extended until a drafts- 
man was found who had_ been 
brought up in a nearby town. 

Meanwhile, plant management 


prepared the work force for the 
change. The manager talked with 
employees in groups of 25, explain- 
ing his intention of opening employ- 
ment to Negroes. He told the engi- 
neers that a Negro draftsman would 
be joining them. While making it 











clear that the decision was _ irre- 
vocable, he invited reaction and ap- 
pealed to the men to help manage- 
ment. No one objected. When the 
new man appeared, the way was 
open for him. 


Guidelines for the Transition 


This true story embodies most of 
the points made by managers who 
feel that special preparation is neces- 
sary to introduce Negroes into the 
professional, technical, and manage- 
ment group. 

1. Top management specifically 
supported the move. 

All managers who have been 
through pilot placement of Negroes 
insist that unequivocal top-manage- 
ment support is the most important 
factor in success. In the case of the 
Negro draftsman, the action of the 
plant manager and the involvement 
of key company officials expressed 
management’s intentions more elo- 
quently than words. 

As with any other kind of policy, 
firm support by management begets 
firm support at other levels through- 
out the organization. Many years 
ago, the first placement of Negroes 
in banks initially drew threats of 
resignation from women employees. 
Similarly, the earliest appearance of 
Negro saleswomen at first attracted 
some complaints from customers of 
department stores. Managers in 
those companies found, however, 
that opposition, if it existed at all, 
was short-lived and disappeared 
when it was firmly met. ‘Some 


people take the situation as a con- 
test of wills,” one manager says. 
“They think they can scare the boss 
into backtracking—like a child test- 
ing the sincerity of a parent’s deci- 
sion.” 

Management gestures of welcome 
toward Negro employees have some- 
times proved helpful. The vice-presi- 
dent of a New York savings bank 
made a point of going to lunch with 
one of the first Negroes to be pro- 
moted to an upper-level job. At the 
Northrop plant in Marietta, Georgia, 
management demonstrated its sin- 
eerity to the employees and the 
local community by inviting Negro 
supervisors to a dinner meeting of 
plant management held at a local 
country club. 

Gestures of welcome can, how- 
ever, be overdone. When a New 
York City magazine hired its first 
Negro editorial worker, most of the 
staff took special pains to see that 
she was included in lunch groups 
and everything else. After a few 
months of this treatment a fellow 
worker got into a hot argument with 
her on editorial policy and profanely 
disagreed. “You know,” this girl 
answered with a smile, “you are the 
only person here who treats me as 
an equal.” 

2. The company had an explicit 
policy covering the employment of 
Negro personnel. 

Some managers do not like the 
idea of a formal “policy” and prefer 
to insist that they are “color-blind” 
in hiring and promoting. An explicit 














policy, however, is preferred by the 
New York State Commission for 
Human Rights, the President’s Com- 
‘mittee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity, and Paul Norgren, senior 
author of the Industrial Relations 
Counselors’ study, Employing the 
Negro in American Industry.1. For 
without a written policy it is easy 
for employment officers to assume 
that no Negroes have been hired be- 
Cause top management doesn’t want 
them. A written policy also attracts 
qualified) Negro applicants who 
might otherwise stay away. 

In placing the Negro draftsman, 
the written policy was available to 
quote to the people in the plant. If 
necessary, it could have been quoted 
to newspaper reporters. One-third of 
the 44 companies Norgren studied 
had written policies barring discrimi- 
nation or positively affirming equal 
opportunity. Samples: 

There shall be no _ discrimination 
against any person because of nation- 
ality, race, sex, political or religious 
affiliation, or membership in any labor 
or other lawful organization. 
He ok 

It is the policy of this company to 
afford equal opportunity of employ- 
ment to all job applicants, regardless 
of their race, creed, color, or national 
origin, and employment with us shall 
be based only on the selection of the 


best-qualified candidates for the open- 
ings available. 


1Employing the Negro in American 
Industry: A Study of Management Prac- 
tices. By Paul H. Norgren, et al. Indus- 
trial Relations Monograph No. 17. In- 
dustrial Relations Counselors, Inc., New 
York, 1959, 171 pp. 


The policy need not be written if 
it is communicated along the route 
taken by other important decisions 
in the company, according to Percy 
Williams of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity. “If it’s a one-man company, 
that man should speak. If it’s a com- 
pany run by committees, committees 
should discuss equal opportunity.” 


3. In recruiting for this job, man- 
agement sought a Negro candidate 
who would be as thoroughly quali- 
fied for it as any white applicant it 
might have considered. 


Many companies, including such 
pioneers in Negro employment as 
Pitney-Bowes and the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, believe that it helps to 
hire a brilliantly qualified Negro to 
pioneer, although all agree that over- 
qualification for the job is necessary 
only for the first Negro in it. 

“Trial by fire” for the rigors of 
prejudice is advocated by some 
shops. “When I see a Negro who 
seems to have what it takes, I give 
him the hardest jobs to test him, to 
give him a chance to prove himself 
to himself and to the other workers,” 
the white assistant foreman of a tool 
shop in an aviation company told 
Garda Bowman, Director of the 
Merit Promotion Project of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews. “If he meets the challenge, I 
promote him and there’s no trouble.” 

There are many, on the other 
hand, who strongly feel that the 
“trial by fire’ approach defeats its 








own purpose. Far from making 
things easier “in the long run” for 
the incoming employee, it puts him 
at a needless disadvantage from the 
outset. 

In her study, The Image of a 
Promotable Person in Business En- 
terprise,? Dr. Bowman cites the ex- 
perience of a Negro department 
manager in a large department store 
who attributes his ability to cope 
with the problems of his job to a far 
more positive source than the “trial 
by fire” method: 


I have been trained as one of the 
executives here—not as one of the 
Negro executives—so I feel I am 
equipped to handle any problems that 
might arise. I do not start with a feel- 
ing of inferiority which would weaken 
my position. 


I do not agree... 

—that a Negro has to be better than 
his counterpart. 

—that a Negro must be put through 
the test of fire to see whether he 
has the stuff that is needed. (There 
are kinds of preparation, but not 
trial by fire.) 

—that a firm has to proclaim a policy 
of racial equality. This store didn’t 
proclaim. They just did it. Trying 
too hard is bad. 

—that management has an obligation 
to break down prejudice. Manage- 
ment is in business to make a profit. 
In so doing, if they do not erect 
false and needless barriers, if they 


*This study, which was completed late 
in 1962, has not yet been released for 
publication. Those interested in further 
information, however, may contact Dr. 
Bowman at the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 43 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N.Y. 





promote on the basis of merit alone, 
they will find it pays off. It has paid 
off here. 


4. The attitudes of the immedi- 
ate work group were considered in 
making the pilot placement. 

In the case cited earlier, of the 
hiring of a Negro draftsman to 
work in the Southern office, man- 
agement sounded out the attitudes 
of the engineers in the immediate 
work group. Regardless of com- 
pany-wide policy, every work group 
is a distinct social unit and the 
first Negro to enter it is a pioneer, 
no matter how many Negroes work 
in other parts of the company. 
Whatever the attitude of a work 
group, management must present its 
decision as an irrevocable one. In 
preparing the way for any new em- 
ployee, management must make it 
clear that hiring policy is a man- 
agement prerogative, not subject to 
veto by the work group. 

5. The immediate work group 
was informed that a Negro would 
be joining it. 

In talking to the engineers, the 
manager was careful to inform the 
group of management’s decision and 
invite reaction, without in any way 
implying that their advice was being 
sought or that their disapproval 
would change the decision. He made 
it clear that he expected easy com- 
pliance and didn’t regard the sub- 
ject as especially touchy or trouble- 
some. 

Such talks may informally remind 
the work group that the company 























employs the best-qualitied candidate 
regardless of race or creed, tell a 
little about the new employee’s qual- 
ifications, and appeal for help in 
making the newcomer welcome. 

Another way to inform a work 
group is to talk with key employees 
and ask them to pass the word along. 
One manager called in a girl who 
objected to the addition of a Negro 
and asked her to take special re- 
sponsibility for making the new- 
comer welcome. She caused no 
trouble. 

Work forces vary, and an ap- 
proach that may win strong approval 
from one group may leave another 
work group cold. In the New York 
office of a company, for example, 


where educational and vocational 
standards are high and the employee 
group has long been mixed, depart- 
ment heads use their own judgment 
in informing their people when a 
Negro is to be placed in a depart- 
ment for the first time. In one de- 
partment, the manager decided to 
prepare the group for the arrival of 
a Negro by showing them a movie 
called “The New Girl,” available 
through the Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity. This film 
dramatizes the feelings and events 
that entered into a successful pilot 
placement, and has been very well 
received by workers to whom many 
of the ideas are new. But when this 
same film was shown to a group of 


PROMOTING NEGROES—-BEFORE AND AFTER VIEWS 





AMONG THE 167 MANAGERS from a wide variety of firms who 
were questioned in the above-cited study of The Image of a 
Promotable Person in Business Enterprise, most held the view 


that: 


—they personally would be delighted to promote Negroes 
of demonstrated ability to management and professional 


levels, but 


—they were concerned about the effect of such action upon 
the productivity, profit, and prestige of their companies; 

—this concern, they said, was not based on any negative 
experiences, but on a natural reluctance to experiment 
with the unknown and the untried. 


One of the striking findings, reports Dr. Bowman, was an 
uneasiness on the part of most managers, even in metropolitan 
New York, as to what “they” would think about the promotion 
of Negroes. “They,” it turned out, were managers on higher 
levels than their own, managers on lower levels, rank-and-file 














urban workers to whom the ideas 
were not new, some felt that it was 
patronizing. “Why are you showing 
this to us?” several girls asked. 

In another department the man- 
ager called together his seven or 
eight girls and told them a Negro 
secretary had been hired. Two girls 
were afraid that she “wouldn’t fit 
in” but when the Negro secretary 
arrived, the two doubters went out 
of their way to help her get settled 
and now the girls are all friends. 
This happens in one situation after 
another. 

The same company, incidentally, 
has many “solitary” Negroes—the 
only one in their work groups—but 
this does not pose any special prob- 


lems. The Negro employees some- 
times have lunch together but more 
usually have lunch with the people 
in their own work group, depending 
on schedules. Some companies are 
reluctant to introduce a solitary 
Negro employee into a work group 
because they feel he will be lonely; 
others feel that the very fact that he 
is the only Negro in the work group 
will create more occasions for his 
becoming acquainted with his fellow 
workers. 


Special Counseling: Some 
Conflicting Views 


Some companies make a practice 
of talking with the pioneer Negro 
employee to warn him of possible 





workers, and customers—that is, practically everyone involved 


in the change except themselves. 


To test the reliability of this concern, intensive study was 
carried on in six firms, all of which had Negroes in manage- 
ment, professional, and/or technical jobs. The firms were 
selected to represent major industries in metropolitan New 
York: retail trade, finance, transportation, and manufacture 
of both durable and nondurable goods. In these six firms, 
another 168 managers were interviewed, including some white 
managers who were supervised by Negro executives. These 
respondents were strongly of the opinion (95 per cent) that 
merit promotion of Negroes, far from being detrimental, had 
actually been beneficial to work incentive, morale, the con- 
sumer market, and the public image. of their companies. 

Each of these firms has maintained its leadership position 
in its own field after it put merit promotion into practice, and 
three of the firms were listed in Fortune's directory of leading 


companies for 1962. 











trouble, urge him to do a good job, 
advise him of any changes in dress 
or manner that may be needed to 
help him to “fit in” with the re- 
quirements of the particular com- 
pany, and assure him of the com- 
pany’s support. Many managers 
strongly feel, however, that special 
indoctrination is in itself a form of 
discrimination that creates self-con- 
sciousness and does more harm 
than good. The industrial relations 
specialist who helped plan for the 
hiring of the Negro draftsman said 
he would “feel like a fool presuming 
to tell an intelligent Negro anything 
about discrimination: he knows 
more about dealing with it than I 
can ever know.” 

In the past, companies were in- 
clined to give the first Negro em- 
ployee special treatment. Pitney- 
Bowes, an early leader in the em- 
ployment of Negroes, was treading 
unfamiliar territory back in 1946 
when it hired a Negro girl to work 
in the personnel department and 
took a great many special steps to 
make sure that the placement was 
a successful one. Writing of it in the 
Harvard Business Review some ten 
years later, J. J. Morrow recalls: 


Here we were treading on unknown 
territory. Because of the traditional 
importance of “status” to white-color 
workers and our uncertainty about 
their reactions, we chose this first 
Negro girl very carefully, on the basis 
of interviews and aptitude tests, etc. 
We placed her in our personvel de- 
partment, partly as a sign of official 
sanction and partly because our per- 


sonnel staff understood what we were 
trying to do. 

I talked to the girls in the depart- 
ment before our new clerk started 
work and asked their help, which was 
readily forthcoming. Our staff wel- 
comed her quietly, but in a way which 
indicated quite clearly, for those who 
were watching, that she was a fully 
accepted member of the group. 

Before she actually started work, I 
had a long talk with her. I tried to 
be quite frank in preparing her for 
any possible rebuffs she might receive 
during her stay with us and empha- 
sized her responsibility in winning ac- 
ceptance by her own tact and self- 
restraint. But I also let her know we 
felt she was fully qualified to accom- 
plish this, for us and for herself, and 
that most of our employees would be 
ready to meet her halfway. 

Here again, there was no open op- 
position, although a few resentful re- 
marks came to us indirectly from girls 
in departments whose work was close- 
ly allied to the personnel department. 
We watched the situation carefully, 
but made no comment about it; and 
in a few weeks at least one of the 
critics had become an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the new employee. Her work 
was markedly better than that of her 
white predecessor; and her tactful, 
quiet ways won her friendships which 
have lasted to this day. After eight 
years, she is still with us, and has ad- 
vanced to a responsible job which 
calls for continual employee contacts 
having to do with the administration 
of our group insurance plans and 
other personnel matters.” 


Most companies do not go to 
these lengths today, however, since 
the “unknown territory” of ten years 


“American Negroes—A Wasted Re- 
source,” by J. J. Morrow, Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, January-February, 1957. 











ago has since become familiar 
ground. 

Two-thirds of the 44 companies 
studied by Norgren gave the first 
Negro employee the same treatment 
they gave white employees. Many 
of the. remainder who at first 
gave Negro employees special treat- 
ment quickly dropped the practice. 
“These managements had adopted 
special measures for no other reason 
than that they were led to anticipate 
problems, which never occurred,” 
- Norgren concludes. “Their early ex- 
perience indicated to many manage- 
ments that special treatment can 
have the unfortunate effect of 
identifying Negro employees as a 
‘problem group’ and make Negro 
employees self-conscious, thus per- 
petuating a ‘Negro awareness’ among 
white employees which is essen- 
tially unhealthy.” When, for one 
reason or another, a company is 
under pressure to hire Negroes, it 
is often tempted to lower standards 
for Negro job candidates, without 
offering compensatory training, in 
order to roll up impressive figures 
on Negro employment. With com- 
pensatory training, some modifica- 
tion of job qualifications may be 
feasible. Without it, all authorities 
agree, the modifying of standards is 
a disservice to all concerned. 


Case for Promotion from Within 


Wherever possible, appointments 
of Negro employees to higher-level 
jobs should be based on promotion 
from within, most authorities feel, 


because this has three advantages: 
It means that the promotee is al- 
ready known to the work force and 
has had an opportunity to win its 
acceptance; it avoids the natural 
resentment against all outsiders 
brought in at higher levels and put 
over existing staff; and, of course, 
it means that he is familiar with 
the company. 

The Bowery Savings Bank intro- 
duced Negro workers into the cleri- 
cal force at the same time it intro- 
duced punched-card machines, in 
1935. Negro guards and messen- 
gers, well known and liked by the 
bank personnel, were offered train- 
ing in machine operation. Because 
the jobs they filled were newly cre- 
ated, they did not take work away 
from anyone. Later on it was easy 
to hire Negro candidates directly in- 
to clerical work from the outside. 


Grooming a Manager 


The Bowery drew on this early 
experience several years ago in plan- 
ning for a branch in Harlem. Sur- 
veys disclosed that the community 
expected an integrated staff and 
equal opportunity based on merit. 
The Bowery was reluctant to hire 
an experienced Negro banker away 
from a Negro bank, because it did 
not want to enter a new community 
by raiding its competitors. 

After considering a number of 
alternatives, management found in 
existing staff a young Negro col- 
lege graduate of high potential and 
provided some unusual opportuni- 














ties for him to show merit. It took 
him four years to move through 
eight ranks from teller-trainee to 
chief clerk, the rank just under bank 
Officer. Exceptional competence and 
ability to work well with others 
earned him universal respect, so that 
he was able to assume the post of 
deputy controller and _ supervise 
people who had been his co-work- 
ers. 


Negro Managers and Executives 


Although Negroes have advanced 
faster and farther since World War 
II than anyone predicted, relatively 
few Negroes are yet to be found in 
the general line management of 
large-scale enterprise. Those who 
have high-level jobs with big manu- 
facturing companies are usually sci- 
entists, engineers, accountants, and 
other technical specialists working 
singly or invisibly, or they are likely 
to be salesmen, personnel inter- 
viewers, and industrial and public- 
relations specialists retained espe- 
cially to deal with Negro employees 
and customers. 

Employment of Negro executives 
in management jobs outside of the 
above categories is largely concen- 
trated in big city department stores, 
defense manufacturers, and to a 
somewhat lesser extent, big city 
savings banks. 

Pioneer companies frequently 
cited in reports on Negro employ- 
ment are R. H. Macy & Company, 
which has numerous well-paid 
Negro buyers, of whom one is the 


manager of his department; In- 
ternational Harvester, which has 
a company program of extending 
the employment of Negroes to 
prestige jobs; Radio Corporation 
of America, which has six Negro 
scientists at the doctorate level; 
the Bowery Savings Bank, which 
has a Negro officer and has among 
its clerical personnel and tellers in 
all divisions and branches many 
who are Negro; International Busi- 
ness Machines, which has many 
Negroes in supervisory jobs (one of 
IBM’s top salesmen of business 
machines is a Negro whose cus- 
tomers are white executives in the 
important mid-Manhattan territory) ; 
Pitney-Bowes, which has Negro sec- 
retaries in key positions, account- 
ants, and engineers; and the Guar- 
anteed Title Company, which has a 
Negro vice-president who was re- 
cently promoted from within to fill 
a vacancy at the top. 

Other companies that make a 
special effort to seek out qualified 
Negroes for good-salaried jobs are 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10925 
In addition to the equal oppor- 
tunity clause required in govern- 
ment contracts, and in. contracts 
between contractors and their first- 
tier subcontractors, Executive Or- 


der 10925 requires that: 

© Contractors must display a post- 
er proclaiming the policy of non- 
discrimination; and 

@ Recruitment advertising must 
carry a pledge of nondiscrimina- 
tion. 














Union Carbide, which has two 
Negro executives in the important 
post of assistant director of division- 
al research; Schenley, whose head 
tax accountant is Negro; and the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, which was 
the first commercial bank to employ 
Negro tellers and now has Negro 
employees. in a variety of data- 
processing jobs. 

J. J. Morrow of Pitney-Bowes 
cites a number of other companies 
that were among the first to employ 
Negroes in jobs which, within indus- 
try as a whole, had been closed to 
them. These include: Bell Tele- 
phone, General Motors, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, Westinghouse, 
Daystrom, Sylvania, St. Regis Paper 
and General Foods. 

Still others whose practices in 
this area merit special mention are: 
Republic Aviation, Douglas Air- 
craft, Inland Steel, Arnold Bakers, 
Altman’s, Marshall Field, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, Revere 
Copper and Brass, Bell and Howell, 
Philip Morris, and BBDO. Compa- 
nies that are now sending recruiters 
to Negro colleges have become too 
numerous to mention. At Howard 
University alone, recruiters from 
more than one hundred companies 
have made campus recruiting visits 
in the past several months. 

Defense contractors and subcon- 
tractors are adding more and more 
Negro employees to their payrolls, 
increasingly at supervisory and pro- 
fessional levels. Hughes Aircraft 
employs Negroes in all categories 


“from secretaries and clerical work- 
ers through high-level engineers and 
scientists.” Lockheed has Negroes 
supervising mixed groups in Geor- 
gia. Martin, Boeing, and United 
have a similar employment pattern. 

The list is, of course, not com- 
plete—partly because it is growing 
so fast. It does not include many 
companies that have kept out of the 
news and refuse, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, to keep statistics on Negro 
employment or identify any of their 
top people by race. 


Management Makes Room 


Negro executives are still excep- 
tions, but the situation is changing 
and can be expected to change fur- 
ther. Those who are at executive 
positions today have by and large 
come up through the ranks from 
jobs opened to them a generation 
ago by earlier legislation, or through 
the efforts of individual business 
leaders who introduced Negroes in- 
to their work forces many years ago 
as a matter of conscience. 

For example, members of the So- 
ciety of Friends active in the man- 
agement of R. H. Macy & Company 
and The Bowery Savings Bank a 
generation ago laid the groundwork 
for the promotion of Negroes to 
management positions in these en- 
terprises. Cyrus McCormick started 
a tradition of concern for Negro 
employment at International Har- 
vester. General Sarnoff is personally 
interested in broadening opportuni- 
ties for minority groups. Dwight R. 














G. Palmer, wartime president of 
General Cable, felt so deeply about 
equal opportunity that he flew to 
St. Louis and talked three shifts of 
angry women into accepting Negro 
fellow workers. 

The National Urban League, a 
fifty-year-old voluntary interracial 
agency with headquarters in New 
York and 63 local branches, has 
long been a prime source of infor- 
mation and direct assistance to busi- 
ness and has worked with many 
companies in developing and imple- 
menting policies for the employment 
of Negroes.* 


Equal Opportunity in the Forefront 


President Kennedy’s Committee 
on Equal Employment Opportuni- 
ties is empowered to publicize the 
names of companies holding govern- 
ment contracts “which fail to end 
discriminatory practices,” and it is 
vigorously enforcing Executive Or- 
der 10925 on Equal Employment 
Opportunity. The Committee’ could 
eventually get the contract of a re- 
calcitrant contractor or subcontrac- 
tor canceled. It prefers, however, to 
accentuate the positive. The Com- 
mittee cooperated, for instance, in 
positive publicity on the “Plan for 
Progress” drawn and signed by 
Lockheed on May 25, 1961. 

Since then, 104 defense contrac- 

‘Grateful acknowledgment is made to 
Julius A. Thomas, formerly of the Na- 
tional Urban League and widely recog- 
nized authority in this field, for the valu- 


able information he contributed to this 
article.—Eb. 


tors, including most of the big elec- 
tronics companies, have drawn up 
and signed company “Plans for 
Progress,” pledging themselves to 
end discrimination and systematical- 
ly review Negro employees eligible 
for promotion. The Committee ex- 
pects to sign up many more. Since 
they call for regular reports to the 
government on “progress,” they 
keep equal opportunity in the fore- 
front and provide periodic occasions 
for public notice. 

While some companies have pub- 
licized their employment of Negroes 
to the community, either through 
policy statements or through publici- 
ty for prominent Negro employees, 
most enterprises have acted in public 
as if they were color-blind. As men- 
tioned earlier, many do not keep 
personnel records of race, so they 
don’t know how many Negro em- 
ployees they have. 


A Faster Pace 


The pace of Negro employment 
in white-collar, technical, profes- 
sional, and management jobs is ac- 
celerating. And all the indications 
are that the employment of Negroes 
in middle- and higher-level jobs will 
step up increasingly—to the point 
where it becomes standard operat- 
ing procedure in many companies. 
Fortunately, managers who still have 
the change ahead of them can draw 
on the experiences of the many com- 
panies that have put the principle of 
equal opportunity into everyday 
practice. ) 











INTERGROUP TENSIONS 
IN A MULTI-GROUP SOCIETY 








Nationality Conflicts 


The story of intergroup tensions in America began 
with the arrival of the first European immigrants. Upon reaching these 
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shores, the newcomers almost iminediately collided with the only native 
Americans—the Indians, Bitter campaigns of annihilation and conquest 
‘Jasting through more than two centuries reduced the Indians to a fraction 
of their original numbers and many now exist under conditions that, as 
Americans increasingly realize, flagrantly violate our professed creed of 
equality and justice. 

These carly colonists were largely people of Anglo-Saxon stock who 
impressed their cultural traditions, especially their religious beliefs, on 
our early history. During the first half of the nineteenth century, many 
more Europeans came to America to escape religious and political perse- 
cution and the want that followed the breakdown of the peasant economy 
in their homelands. Most of the newcomers were {rom western and north- 
ern Europe and closely resembled the earlier arrivals in appearance and 
culture. The frontier was still open; there were opportunities for all 
comers. ‘Ihe new settlers found, a place in the growing society with com- 
parative case. 

About 1880, immigrants began to come in greater and greater numbers 
from southern and eastern Europe. They were culturally different from 
the earlier arrivals and often physically identifiable as different. With the 
frontier closing up, they furnished the labor force for the mushrooming 
industrial cities, each new group of arrivals starting at the bottom of the 
ladder. When times were hard and jobs few, they were the butt of much. 
discrimination and of such terms as “Wop,” “Hunky,” and “Polack.” 

In the century after 1820, about 35 million immigrants came to this 
country. In 1924 restrictions were clapped on, discriminating against the 
“new” immigration from southern and eastern Europe and allowing lib- 
eral quotas for the old. No longer does the verse at the base of the Statue 
of Liberty apply freely to all European countries: 





Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free... . 


The process of Americanization or assimilation typically began with 
the newcomers quickly accommodating to the new environment in order 
to live, for the immigrant was often almost penniless and had to have a 
job at once. Those immigrants were fortunate who had friends to meet 
them and help them find jobs and housing, usually in an island of their 
native culture that eased the shock of adjusting to the new environment. 
Often the next step was naturalization, perhaps encouraged by political 
machines hungry for votes (see Chapter 26); naturalization required a 
minimum acquaintance with the English language and American history. 
The immigrants’ children were usually taught the culture of the Old 
World at home and that of the New at school. Typically they were 














ashamed of one but not quite at home in the other. The story of the con- 
flicts and maladjustments of this generation is a familiar one. 

By the third generation, the assimilation process is typically complete, 
for these children learn only a smattering of their grandparents’ language 
and traditions. In fact, many Americans have come to feel that the process 
can go too far, that our country should not be the “melting pot” of the 
tired cliché but should enrich its culture by incorporating what can be 
salvaged of the colorful and rich traditions of the immigrant generations. 
Each. decade the number of foreign born whites is smatler; from 13 per 
cent of our population in 1900 it declined to I] per cent in 1930 and to 
only 6.7 per cent in 1950. Roughly four out of five of the foreign born live 
in urban areas. Including both the immigrants and their children, the 
largest group of foreigi stock is German, followed by Italians, Polish, 
Russians, Irish, Canadians, and English. 


Religious Differences 


The increasing secularization of our socicty, together 
with our historic traditions of religious freedom, has encouraged toler- 
ance among people of different faiths and reduced friction in their per- 
sonal contacts in many areas of interaction. Most of the 87 million church 
members in the United States belong to various Protestant denomina- 
tions. The largest single church enrollment is that in the Roman Catholic 
Church—about 29 million members, while Jewish congregations include 
about 5 million members. The 281,500 churches and synagogues dotting 
the country testify to the continuing strength of the Judaic-Christian tra- 
ditions of our culture. 

There is undeniably religious misunderstanding and prejudice in 
America, for in a sense the very nature of religion means that each group 
considers itself possessed of the truth and the others in error. But there is 
little conflict except in a few areas where religious beliefs and public 
policy clash—such questions as religion in education, birth control, and 
the pacifism of a few sects. Often the churches themselves are active in 
interfaith activities designed to promote understanding and cooperation. 
The bitterest religious conflicts occur at the personal level, as in inter- 
faith marriages (see Chapter 14). 


Interracial Tensions 


Most people do not wear their religious beliefs written 
on their faces, nor, in mid-century America, betray their national origins 











rely aan 


by dress or speech. Religious and cultural ditlerences are learned rather | 
than hereditary, and have “low visibility.” 

But other features are clearly different and are passed from generation 
to generation in the germ plasm. For complex reasons, certain of these 
hereditary traits--in our society, dark skin, woolly hair, slanted eyes, «a 
certain shape of nose--mark off their owners as targets for prejudice and 
discrimination. Such treatment of biologically different: groups is “jus- 
tified” in the minds of the dominant group by “racist” doctrines. These 
doctrines include the following beliefs: that there are pure races of men, 
clearly marked off from one another; that these physically distinguishable 
groups have different mental and emotional traits that can be rated on a 
scale of superiority and inferiority; that the superior races are destined 
to lead and dominate; that any individual of the superior race must be 
superior to any individual of the inferior race; that biological crossing 
means degeneration or “njongrelization”; and that therefore it is safest 4 
io forbid contact between the races. So insidious is this doctrine that it 
hardly knows any limits. It applies, in the mind of the prejudiced, even 
to groups with few if any apparent biological differences. It applies to 
persons whose group membership is betrayed by nothing more than a 
surname or known family connection. 

Obviously there are physical differences among the earth’s people. How 
do biologists and social scientists account for these differences? What im- 
portance do they attach to them? 








| Physical Differences 


What races are. A race is a large group of people dis- 
tinguished by inherited physical differences. The term is often confused 
with but does not refer to people who speak the same language, live 
within the same political boundaries, or share a common culture. 


What races are not. Take the “Aryan race.” Originally the term was 
used to refer to those who first spoke the Aryan language. But no one 
knew exactly which people these were nor what they looked like. The . 
man who first used the term later took it all back, saying, “To me an 
ethnologist who speaks of Aryan race, Aryan blood, Aryan eyes or hair, 
is as preat a sinner as a linguist who speaks of a long-headed dictionary or 
a round-headed grammar.” Pretending not to know this, the Nazis used 
the term “Aryan” to describe themselves as the master race as well as for 
several other purposes, all of them mistaken. Other examples of the con- 











fusion of race and language are references to the “Latin race” and the 
“Semitic race.” Race and language are not the same. 

“The French race,” “the English race,” “the Swedish race,”—such 
phrases indicate a belief that the people of any one country belong to a 
common race. Nothing could be further from the truth. No nation is 
emade up of members of only one race. History shows that the French and 
English are mixed almost beyond belief, and the Swedes, who are often 
thought of as racially pure Nordics, actually differ so much among them- 
selves that only a small minority have the combination of physical fea- 
tures usually thought of as Nordic. A study of 45,000 Army draftees found. 
only one Swede in nine who was blond, tall, blue-eyed, and long-headed. 
Less than one in five had both blond hair and blue eyes. Race and nation 
are not the same. 

“I can spot a Jew a mile away,” a person in a discussion will occasion- 
ally insist. When pinned down he speaks of short people with dark eyes 
and hair and hooked noses. Then the fun begins. A tall blonde girl says 
she is Jewish. A pretty little pug-nosed, blue-eyed blonde announces she, 
too, is Jewish. A young man remarks that because of his name and his 
nose he is often mistaken for a Jew, but actually his father is a Protestant 
minister and he knows of no Jewish background in his family. 

There is no Jewish race. Jews are a people. They share some common 
cultural traits. They think of themselves as Jews and are so regarded by 
others. They are characterized chiefly by their religion, but even in wor- 
ship there are marked differences among Jews. A substantial percentage 
of the younger generation no longer hold with the faith of their elders. 
Yet most of these still think of themselves and are thought of as Jews. 
They still share a number of the items of their parents’ culture. 

In addition to the Jews with whom many of us have had contact, there 
are Negro, Jews and Oriental Jews. Jews are found among all the major 
racial stocks. Jews tend to resemble the people of the country in which 
they live more than they conform to any supposed Jewish type. In the 
Caucasus they are round-headed; in Arabia they are long-headed. In 
Poland and Lithuania they are short; in London they are tall. There is 
no common Jewish physical type. Race and culture are not the same. 


How races came to be. From an original home, probably somewhere 
in Asia, our earliest ancestors went slowly on foot or by primitive water 
craft wherever they could find food. They had some crudely shaped stone 
tools but knew nothing of agriculture or domestic animals other than 
dogs. Some of these expeditions took hundreds of thousands of years. 
Some of them succeeded only after many trials. Some were halted for 

















centuries by jungles, massive mountain barriers, or wide expanses of wa- 
er. Some groups found themselves unable to get back to where they had 
come from and were sealed off from the rest of mankind for tens of thou- 
sands of years; they were forced to breed only among themselves. 

In some of these relatively isolated groups, man underwent slight physi- 
cal changes. Vhrough inbreeding, some of these changes spread to the 
entire group. One of the most obvious of these, differences is skin color. 
Skin color is simply a matter of the amount of chemicals—carotene for 
yellow and melanin for brown—in the skin, along with the pinkish tinge 
from the blood vessels showing through. Whites have some of these 
chemicals. Negroes have more. Only the pale, milky-skinned albinos, who 
are found among all races, have none. These chemicals enable the skin 
to filter out the actinic rays that are very good for man in moderate 
amounts but which are overabundant in areas of great light intensity. In 
regions where there is much sunlight, skin color tends to be dark; in more 
northern areas, on the other hand, most people are light-skinned and thus 
able to take advantage of the weaker actinic rays in these areas. 

Many times during the thousands of years when modern racial types 
were developing, isolated groups must have acquired somewhat clistinct 
hereditary characteristics. In many cases, such groups must later have 
mingled with others and given rise to peoples of more varied and less 
uniform characteristics. No one knows, or probably ever will know, the 
history of inbreeding and outbreeding that has produced the modern 
racial types. 


Racial divisions. Three main stocks are usually recognized: the Cauca- 
soid or whites, the Negroid, and the Mongoloid. Traits especially char- 
acteristic of Caucasoids are light skin, abundant body hair, hair type 
ranging from wavy to straight, thin gray lips, and high thin noses. Mon- 
goloids have yellowish-tan skins, eyelid folds, dark eyes, straight black 
head hair, scanty body hair, and predominantly broad heads. Negroids 
have dark skin and eyes, dark and kinky hair, red and full lips, broad and 
low noses, and predominantly long heads. 

Actually, populations with these distinct characteristics are clearly pres- 
ent only in three areas of .concentration—the Caucasoid in northern 
Europe, the Mongoloid in east central Asia, and the Negroid in west cen- 
tral Africa. It is customary to extend these three main stocks to include 
the great bulk of the world’s population. Thus the peoples of the area 
from the Mediterrancan to India are usually spoken of as Caucasoids, 
while the darker-skinned peoples of Africa south of the Sahara are usu- 
ally grouped as Negroids. ‘The Indian aborigines of the New World as 











well as most of the peoples of Bast and Southeast Asia, although few of 
them show the eyelid fold in typical form, are usually called Mongoloid. 

These lager groupings are basieally conventional and no one really 
knows if all the peoples thus classed in a major racial division are actu. 
ally more closely related to its typical members than to other main types. 
Some Caueasoids are darker in skin color than some Neproids. Alb stocks 
vary tremendously in skin color and range in height from very short to 
very tall, Certain groups resist all attempts at classification, Native Aus- 
tralians are as hairy as the Caucasoids, dark as the Neproid, and broad- 
faced as the Mongoloid. 

In spite of the lack of a clear-cut line of demarcation even among these 
three groups, students have described even smaller groupings of “pure 
types” within these stocks. Much has been written about the “subraces” 
of the Ganeasoid stock ins particular. Three divisions are commonly de- 
scribed: Nordics (tall, long headed, fairskinned, and blue-eyed) found 
chiefly in northern Europe; Alpines (darker, shorter, and broad-headed) 
in central Europe; and Mediterraneans (long-headed, darker, and thin- 
ner than Alpines) in southern Europe and elsewhere. No such) pure 
groups can now be found. Possibly they onee existed. ‘Today, however, 
they are very much mixed. 

There is no doubt that physical differences can be distinguished among 
large groups of people. Anthropologists have employed some 50 measure- 
ments and marked the minutest variations in tabulating population char- 
acteristics. How significant any of these variations are is another question, 
and one on which we have little undisputed evidence despite a great deal 
of study. Scientists laboring to classify people into groups and subgroups 
by physical differences have unintentionally given spurious authority to 
such fallacies as that of the “superior race,” which has been used in re- 
cent decades to glorify the “Nordic” peoples in particular. 














Our common heredity. In the eager search for race differences, it has 
been very easy to overlook the similarities found among all men, similari- 
ties that spell out an interesting story of human brotherhood. For beneath 
the skin you cannot tell one race from another; heart, lungs, skeleton, 
and muscles all are alike. All races are very similar in physical prowess. 
All four blood types—O, A, B, and AB—are found among all peoples. A 
white man with type B who needed blood to recover from an illness could 
not get a successful transfusion from his brother with type A—although 
his brother is obviously of the same race. But he would be on the road 
to-health after getting blood from a Negro or Mongol with type B. The 
donor's racial type would make no difference. 

Still other items prove our common heredity. The intricate structure 
of the human foot with its delicate arrangement of muscles, joints, and 
bones could scarcely have happened twice in quite the same combination. 
Look at our teeth. All humans have the same number and arrangement 
of molars, canines, and front teeth. ‘Vake the human brain. An anatomist 
skilled in brain examination and using the finest equipment cannot dis- 
tinguish the brains of one race from those of another. A scientist at Johns 
Hopkins University once published a 79-page article detailing his most 
interesting findings—that the frontal area of the Negro brain was less 
well developed than the white, and also that there were more convolu- 
tions in the white cortex. He was probably honest, but he knew while he 
was examining each brain from which race it came because it was already 
labeled for him. Then the doctor under whom he had done the work 
re-examined the brains just to make sure, but took the excellent precau- 
tion of hiding the labels from himself so he would not be prejudiced in 
any way. Employing this scientific method, the doctor found exactly the 
same brain development in both the white and Negro groups. 

Men of any race can mate with the women of any other race and the 
hybrid children prove vigorous and healthy. This biological test proves 
that we are all members of the same single species. The range of variation 
in the human species is decidedly less than that found in the black bear, 
and about half that found in a species of South American spider monkeys. 
When we turn to domestic animals we find the range several times wider 











than among man, Only one very obvious conclusion is possible: We are 
all closely related. “All the peoples of the earth are a single family and 
have a common origin.” What Shylock said about Jews may be said of 
all mankind. 


“Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, 
senses, affections, passions? fed with the same food, hurt with the same 
weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, 
warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer, as a Christian is? 
If you prick us do we not bleed? If you tickle us, do we not laugh? If 
you poison us, do we not die? .. .” 


Mental Differences 


As far back as we can trace what one group has been 
saying of another, we find them looking down on the other as mentally 
inferior. 

“Do not obtain your slaves from Britain,” Cicero warned Atticus in the 
first century before Christ, “because they are so stupid and so utterly in- 
capable of being taught that they are not fit to form a part of the house- 
hold of Athens.” 

“Races north of the Pyrenees are of cold temperament and never reach 
maturity,” declared a Moorish intellectual in the eleventh century; “they 
are of great stature and of a white color. But they lack all sharpness of 
wit and penetration of intellect.” 

A century ago the Count de Gobineau wrote his famous Essay on the 
Inequality of Human Races. His work was eagerly read by those anxious 
to carry “the white man’s burden” with a good conscience. Since then, a 
flood of material has appeared to prove the inferiority of some races and 
the superiority of others. Psychologists appeared with their new “intelli- 
gence tests” and added profound weight to these beliefs, carrying out as 
they did the “inferiority” of Negroes to whites to three decimal points. 
Many scholars added a tremendous degree of respectability to the asser- 
tion that Negroes were by their very nature inferior to whites. In 1939 a 
survey by Fortune magazine found most Americans believing Negroes 
intellectually inferior to whites at birth. 

As testing improved, it was discovered that the old tests reflected the 
increased opportunity, incentive, command of English, and schooling 
that most whites had. The famous scholars pointed out that they had 
been in error and helped revise the estimates. 

We now know that the ratings achieved in so-called “intelligence tests” 
may change. A child placed in a foster home with a superior family may 
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raise his score markedly, for he has an opportunity to develop. Negroes 
in some northern states got higher ratings than whites in some southern 
states when as draftees they took te same tests in World War J, for the 
Negroes had had better educational opportunities in those northern 
States. 

Despite centuries of study, there is no real proof of any relationship 
between level of intelligence and race. If any such rélationship existed, 
surely it would have been found by now, for many have been only too 
eager to prove it. On the contrary, as Franz Boas said, “If we were to 
select the most intelligent, imaginative, energetic, and emotionally stable 
third of mankind, all races would be represented.” 





Cultural Differences 


Psychologists attempting to test racial intelligence 
have thus concluded that no group is superior. Physical anthropologists 
with their calipers and other measuring tools have also been unable to 
find physical differences among peoples sufficient to rate one group as 
superior to another. But a point remains that deserves our attention— 
the so-called cultural argument. Whites must have greater intelligence, 
initiative, and perseverance than other races, goes the argument, for they 
have achieved greater wealth, education, leisure, and power than the 
other groups. 

There is no doubt that the whites are now “sitting on top of the world” 
with their unparalleled political might and their great share of the mate- 
rial things of life. But does this fact prove their biological and permanent 
superiority? Not in the least. It is a recently achieved and probably tem- 
porary superiority. Only a matter of a few centuries ago, when the Euro- 
pean whites were living in a comparatively primitive fashion, Africans 
were working iron and the Chinese were living in a manner that as- 
tounded European adventurers like Marco Polo. 

Nor would everyone agree that the whites are to be envied‘even at the 
height of their dominance. Certainly they are far superior in their mas- 
tery of the machine and the amount of their material possessions. But 
| many people put other values far aboye material ones; nor do they envy 
the whites their power except to resent the misuse they have often made 
of it. 

Even among the whites, many people recognize the importance of non- 
material values and are turning to so-called “primitive” or “backward” 
groups in search of clues to such things as emotional security. White 
groups live in dread of a war that may destroy them and their possessions. 
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A third telling point against the belief that race and culture are closely 
related is that within each race there are wide differences in culture. The 
Incas, who developed art forms of great compiexity and beauty, are 
grouped in the same race as the most primitive American Indians. Many 
think of the Negro as naturally carefree and happy, yet the West Indian 
Negro is a worrier who seldom smiles. They also consider the Negro in- 
natcly musical, yet Negro groups have been found among whom music 
was ulterly lacking. 

Finally, the argument that race and culture are related implies that a 
group remains always the same. This, too, is obviously a fallacy, for his- 
tory has shown us that groups change, and often change tremendously. 
The reserved Englishman of today is not the Englishman of “merrie Eng- 
land;” the warlike Swede of several centuries ago has become today’s 
pacifist. Habits, attitudes, beliefs, and behavior are not inborn and un- 
changeable. 


Prejudices and Stereotypes 


Biologists and social scientists agree, then, that racial 
differences are simply the result of mutation and selection within the 
same species and that they have no inherent relation to the mental or 
emotional make-up of any individual nor the culture of any group. This. 
is not to say that these differences are unimportant. ‘hey are terribly 
important if and when they ave thought to be important. Where shades 
of skin pigmentation and other external traits are held to be unimpor- 
tant, people who look diflerent live in harmony within the same socicty. 
Where these traits are the basis of prejudice and discrimination, they 
produce intergroup tension and conflict, and have inevitable conse- 
quences for social unity and personality development. 

Prejudice means, literally, “pre-judgment.” It means that instead of 
withholding judgment on an individual until we know him, we believe 
we know what he is like simply because of some one distinguishing trait. 
We carry around in our minds a stereotype based on that one trait. The 
term “stereotype,” taken from the word for metal molds used in printing, 
refers, in the social scientists’ usage, lo’one group's or individual's pre- 
conceived image of what all members of another group are like regardless 
of their individual characteristics. The trigger-tempered redhead, the 
absent-minded professor, the thrifty Scot, the jolly fat man, the monocled 
Englishman—all these are stereotypes. A stereotype may be favorable; a 
Guatemalan movie fan upon meeting the junior author was sure she 
could sing like Deanna Durbin—and that all American girls could! Usu- 
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ally, however, the word “stereotype” refers to unfavorable preconceptions 
that cloud the judgment of the prejudiced person. 

The prejudiced American sees “slanted” eyes and thinks of sly, untrust- 
worthy Orientals who will live on scraps so they can compete unfairly 
with Americans. He sees a dark skin and thinks the person inside it must 
be happy, childlike, subservient, ignorant, and shiftless. Or he sees a 
combination of a certain shape of nose with dark hair and eyes and thinks 
the person must be selfish and clannish. He would greatly resent it if he 
| were told that anyone thought of him—a white, Christian American—as 
| a materialistic, amoral, pleasure-mad creature With an insuflerably supe- 
rior attitude toward all others. But certainly many foreigners have that 
stereotype of Americans. Our “typical American” might defend himself, 
“Perhaps some Americans are like that; I’m not!” For stereotypes typically 
distort and exaggerate the unpleasant features of a few members of the 
group and apply them to all without exception. 

Although the causes of group prejudice are many and complex—em- 
bracing ignorance of the meaning of differences in race, culture, and reli- 
gion, a fecling that the out-group is a threat to economic or social status, 
and other elements—any one individual may be prejudiced simply as a 
result of the normal process of socialization. Prejudice is not inborn. 
Small children feel no revulsion against people of different appearance 
until they are taught to feel it, sometimes deliberately but more often 
in the thousand and one informal and unplanned ways in which attitudes 
are passed from older to younger children, from parents, teachers, and 
other culture carriers. A sign of disgust on the part of the parent, a casual 
remark to the effect that “That's just like a Jew (or nigger or Wop, or 
what have you)” sinks into the child’s consciousness. Nursery tales, scare 
stories, carelessly interpreted Bible stories, and comedy routines contain- 
ing jokes that perpetuate stereotypes all instill prejudice slowly and 
surely. 

Racial prejudice, then, is not an inborn revulsion against someone 
different; we do not find tall men aligned against short, fat against thin, 
redheads against brunettes. As Lt. Cable replied to Nellie Forbush in 
South Pacific when she expressed ‘the belief that Americans are born with 





race prejudice: 


You've got to be taught to hate and fear, 
You've got to be taught from year to year; 
It’s got to be drummed in your dear little ear, 
You've got to be carefully taught. 


You've got to be taught to be afraid 
OF people whose eyes are oddly made. 
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And people whose skin is a dilferent shade, 
You've pot to be carefully taught. 


You've got to be taught before it's too late, 
Before you are six or seven or eight, 

To hate all the people your relatives hate, 
You've got to be carefully taught! 


Discrimination 


Hand in hand with prejudice goes discrimination. 
When the prejudice is shared by most members of a dominant group, it 
is used to justify discrimination against the minority or subordinate 
group (who may actually be numerically in the majority). Discrimina- 
tion may involve political and legal barriers; it invariably involves social 
and economic barriers. The minority group is restricted to certain menial 
occupations, if possible, and forced to live in segregated areas, ride in 
separate parts of public vehicles, drink from separate fountains, attend 
different schools and places of amusement, even be buried in separate 
cemeteries. An American Indian killed in Korea was denied burial in an 
Iowa town. Mob violence kept a Negro family from moving into an apart- 
ment they had rented in Illinois. Certain residential areas, hotels, and 
clubs are “restricted” to white Gentiles. South Africa and the American 
South (and to a lesser extent some Northern institutions) enforce a 
policy of apartheid or Jim Crow. White Europeans in colonial areas deny 
the “natives” access to their residential areas; a foreign district in prewar 
China bore the sign, “Dogs and Chinese not allowed.” 

Although the white people are a minority—about one-third of the 
earth's population—the picture of white domination and Negro or Orien- 
tal subordination has been world wide. In the era of colonialism and 
slavery, there was a high degree of accommodation to this arrangement. 
The dominant group shouldered the “white man’s burden” of looking 
after their “inferiors,” while the subordinate group accepted their status 
with comparative resignation. 

Today, however, accommodation has given way to unrest and rebellion. 
Colonial peoples revolt, South Africans live in a climate of ever tighter 
restrictions and ever greater fear, Americans wrestle with their con- 
sciences and consider the costs of prejudice and discrimination. 
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The Costs of Prejudice 


These costs are heavy indeed. The burden to the mi- 
nority group is obvious. The median income for the United States in 1949 
was $2,599 per family “or unrelated individual,” but for non-whites it 
was $1,217, less than half, Although only 14 per cent of “families and 
unrelated individuals” had incomes below $500, when the non-white 
group was separated, about 25 per cent of them had such low incomes. 
The consequent difference in the non-whites’ level of living, life expect- 
ancy, medical facilities, and infant and maternal mortality has been well 
documented. 

But the cost does not fall upon the minority alone. Although individ- 
ual members of the dominant group may feel ‘that perpetuation of the 
system ensures their superior jobs and incomes and general level of liv- 
ing, the high rents they can charge, and the low wages they need pay, the 
economic costs of discrimination can fall heavily upon them as well as 
upon the whole society. The potential talent and productivity of the 
minority group are lost. They have less purchasing power, which means 
a loss to the entire economy. Discrimination and segregation entail great 
cost for public financing of separate facilities—schools, hospitals, trans- 
portation, and the like. They aggravate social problems. “Chere is more 
disease among all groups, for bacteria show no prejudice and can easily 
pass from a malnourished person living in a segregated slum to the white 
person whose house he can enter only by the back door. Society also bears 
the cost of delinquency and vice that flourish in the frustration and want 
of the minority group. Much time and effort is spent enforcing segrega- 
tion and deliberating over policies and problems. ‘The costs of the pseudo- 
caste system of the South are reflected in the fact that there the median 
income in 1949 was $1,940 compared to $2,599 for the country as a whole. 

Prejudice and discrimination breed destructive conflict—race riots in 
Detroit and Chicago and Harlem, lynchings in Mississippi, rebellions in 
colonial areas. They not only give rise to overt group conflict, but also 
warp the individual personality, often exacting a toll in such destructive 
emotions as fear, guilt, hate, and anxiety. Although prejudice may serve 
as an outlet for a person's aggressions, it does him no service in the long 
run by directing his problems away from their real causes. 

Another danger in race prejudice is that when it exists within a multi- 
group society any group can become its target. Discrimination usually 
means differential justice, unequal application of laws and standards of 
behavior. “When laws are misused or ignored, they become weakened, 
and illegality becomes part of the entire culture. Where a dangerous cul- 
tural practice exists, any person or group may become its victim.” 
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Another grave cause for concern is that the American race problem 
diminishes our country's prestige not only with the non-white majority 
of peoples in the world, but also with many nations where race prejudice 
is less apparent and discrimination negligible. In her position as leader 
of the free world, the United States is often told, in effect, to put her own 
house in order. Our treatment of those of Oriental background and of the 
one American in ten who is a Negro provides the Communists with 
highly effective, ready-made propaganda to use against us in the world- 
wide struggle for the mind of man. 


Reasons for the 
Persistence of Prejudice 


If prejudice is not innate, and if it entails such heavy 
costs to society and personality, why does it persist? Some of the factors in 
its persistence we have already touched upon: the “natural” ‘and informal 
way attitudes of prejudice, like other attitudes, are transmitted in the 
process of socialization, the lack of knowledge of the unscientific and ir- 
rational bases for prejudice, and the fact that most people do not realize 
its costs. 

It persists also because advantages accrue, in the short run, to the domi- 
nant group. Material advantages are obvious in the case of colonial ex- 
ploitation and in the high rents and low wages of a caste or pseudo-caste 
system. Often when there is a threat to the economic security of one group, 
they will turn upon a “visible competing group and blame them for 
their plight. Factory laborers are notably prejudiced in hard times. The 
*anamanians have “racist” prejudice toward the West Indian immigrants 
—although Panama itself has a large group of native-born, Spanish- 
speaking Negroes—largely because the West Indians speak English and 
thus have an economic advantage with the Canal Zone Americans. The 
Panamanians, being in their own country, use their national power to 
enforce discrimination. 

Prejudice may persist because certain people may want it to persist. A 
dominant group may turn several subordinate groups upon one another, 
following the principle of “divide and conquer” and diverting attention 
from their own dominance. Rabble rousers and demagogues know that 
prejudice can be exploited for their own ends; today the media of mass 
communication are at hand for such exploitation and magnify its dangers 
a thousandfold. 

The presence of a minority group also gives members of the dominant 
group, no matter how low their status, a fecling of prestige. There is 
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someone to look down upon. The poorest white sharecropper feels su- 
perior to the best educated of Negroes. 

Almost always, in one way or another, the minority serves as a scape- 
goat. Just as Aaron called down upon a goat all the sins of Israel and sent 
it off into the wilderness (Leviticus 16:20-22) so a dominant group places 
the blame for anything that goes wrong on a minority group. In the days 
of the Roman Empire, whenever anything caused the populace to grow 
restless and critical of the rulers, it was “To the lions with the Chris- 
tians!” Hitler whipped a latent sentiment of anti-Semitism to such a 
frenzy that many of his followers really believed that the Jews were re- 
sponsible for all of Germany's problems. The presence of a scapegoat 
minority gives discontented people someone to blame, a target for their 
hostility, a socially acceptable release for aggression. They can take out 
their frustrations on this group without acute feelings of guilt. 

In discussing the persistence of prejudice and discrimination, it is im- 
possible to escape the formula of the vicious circle. As an Irish observer 
remarked, “The haughty American nation . . . makes the Negro clean 
its boots and then proves the .. . inferiority of the Negro by the fact 
that he is a bootblack.””. The prejudiced majority forces the Negroes to 
live apart and do menial or unskilled work, keeps them from getting a 
good education and from living in comfort and decency, and then points 
to the fact that they are uneducated, work at menial jobs, and have a low 
level of living to “prove” that they are inferior. 

Another reason for the persistence of prejudice has already been 
touched upon: its irrational nature. Instead of asking exactly what 
Negroes—to refer again to our chief minority group—want, and. what 
they are entitled to under our democratic tradition, the prejudiced per- 
son jumps from consideration of such civil rights as equal justice, the 
vote, and a job to the conclusion that the next thing you know Negroes 
will “expect to marry your sister.” Actually, as Gunnar Myrdal, the 
Swedish social scientist who, with a team of American colleagues, took 
a long look at this “American dilemma,” points out, what the Negro 
wants and what the prejudiced white thinks he wants are very different. 
if the bars and discriminations that the whites impose are ranked in order 
of their importance to whites:and to Negroes, the order is almost reversed. 
The whites are most worried about preserving the ban against inter- 
marriage; the Negro’s interest in intermarriage is “distant and doubtful,” 
if it exists at all. Second on the list of white anxieties is social segregation 
in activities implying intimacy and equality; third is segregation in public 
facilities; fourth, political rights; fifth, equality before the law; and.finally, 
the thing they are least worried about is economic opportunity. And it is 
jobs and bread the Negro wants most, closely followed by equality before 
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the police and courts, the right to vote freely, and an end to segregation 
in public facilities. 


Reducing 
Intergroup Tensions 


All over the world more people are becoming increas- 
ingly conscious of the costs of prejudice and discrimination. Evidences of 
this new attitude are many. The American Indian denied burial in Sioux 
City was buried in Arlington National Cemetery with full military hon- 
ors. Negroes and whites live peacefully side by side in many cities. South 
Africans like Alan Paton write masterful novels revealing the costs of 
apartheid, Colonial authority is relinquished, in whole or in part, to more 
and more native peoples, while those colonial administrators who remain 
often take native values into account. 

More and more Americans, North and South, realize the great cost of 
prejudice and discrimination to society as a whole and to the individuals 
of both the dominant and subordinate groups. They have begun to attack 
the problem on many fronts. In general, these attacks attempt to break 
the vicious circle previously mentioned in which the attitudes of preju- 
dice that bring about discrimination are reinforced by the low status re- 
sulting from that discrimination. 

This vicious circle can be attacked at either of two critical points—atti- 
tudes or conditions. The problem of attitude change is a complex one. 
One aspect of it is prevention of prejudice—a sort of immunization 
against its poison, which, like smallpox vaccine, is best administered very 
early in childhood and regularly thereafter. Although prejudice is not 
innate, it is learned very early and very casily. Dr. Ilg, a well-known 
psychologist, advocates a program that begins with the child at age three, 
when he should play with children of other racial groups. he four- and 
five-year-old can be told in simple Janguage about the world and its peo- 
ple, the six- to eight-year-old guarded against absorbing stereotypes trom’ 
the rhymes and clichés of the culture (“Eenie, meenic, minie, mo, catch 
a nigger by the toe.”). The nine-year-old’s horizons can be broadened by 
such activities as taking him to different churches and temples. At age 
ten, the “intellectual approach” can reinforce the emotional acceptance 
that earlier contacts, if carefully guided, inculcated; he can be taught 
facts about race, minorities, discrimination, and scapegoating. Social sci- 
entists are giving serious study to training teachers, for the teacher's role 
is crucial in any long-range program aimed at changing attitudes. 

None of this is effective unless the parents, too, demonstrate healthy 
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attitudes. Nor can the pressing, problem wait inch a new and unpreju- 
diced peneration grows up. Adult attitudes are harder to change, but it 
can be done. Phe intellectual approach is only part of the job. Actual 
contact in concrete sittiations does more to teach people their essential 
similarity than all the scientific research in the world. Phe factory worker 
who stands next toa Nepro day alter day soon sces him as an individual, 
The college student whose class is mixed is more likely to judge members 
of minority groups on the basis of individual traits and abilities than one 
whose school excludes minorities, no matter how many fine books both 
may read on race relations. During World War II, 1,710 white American 
enlisted men in France were asked this question: “Some Army divisions 
have companies which include Negro platoons\and white platoons.” How 
would you feel about it if your outfit was set up something like that?” 
Only 7 per cent of the infantrymen in a company that had a Negro pla- 
toon said they would dislike it very much and 32 per cent said they would 
like it; 28 per cent said they would just as soon have it as any other set-up, 
and 33 per cent answered “Rather not, but it would not matter too 
much.” Infantrymen in other companies in the same regiment were more 
prejudiced, soldiers in other units in the same division somewhat more 
so. Significantly, those with the least contact showed most prejudice. A 
cross section of other field forces units that had no colored platoons in 
white companies showed 62 per cent saying they would dislike it, and 
only 2 per cent reporting that they. would like it, while 9 per cent would 
“just as soon have it” and 27 per cent would “rather not.” 

This brings us to the other chief angle of attack on the “vicious circle” 
—changed conditions. Fortunately these are easicst to achieve where most 
urgently desired—in housing and jobs. If asked what they think of fair 
employment practices, of having Negro sales clerks or bus drivers or teach- 
ers or nurses or neighbors, people often object vehemently, predicting 
dire results and destructive conflicts. But if the policy is put into effect 
without fanfare, the results are almost always surprisingly contrary to 
these predictions. Fair: employment practices legislation and nonsegre- 
gated housing projects have been highly successful where they have been 
tried. According to a prominent psychologist, Gordon Allport, “Prejudice 
tends to diminish whenever members of different groups meet on terms 
of equal status in the pursuit of common objectives.” — Legislation helps 
create a changed social climate and thus helps change attitudes. “A fait 
accompli that fits in with our democratic creed is accepted with little 
more than an initial flurry of protest.” When people realize, in other 
words, that a city’s decision to employ Negro bus ‘drivers, a baseball man- 
ager's hiring a Negro pitcher, a Supreme Court decision against segre- 
gated schools, is designed to bring reality closer to the American creed, 
most of them accept the action philosophically. And the resultant con- 
tacts on a basis of equality help to eradicate prejudice and encourage 
acceptance of individuals on their own merits. 
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A Letter to My Nephew 


by JAMES 


pe JAMEs: 

I have begun this letter five 
times and torn it up five times. I 
keep seeing your face, which is also 
the face of your father and my broth- 
er. I have known both of you all 
your lives and have carried your 
daddy in my arms and on my shoul- 
ders, kissed him and spanked him 
and watched him learn to walk. I 
don’t know if you have known any- 
body from that far back, if you have 
loved anybody that long, first as an 
infant, then as a child, then as a 
man. You gain a strange perspective 
on time and human pain and effort. 


Other people cannot see what I 
see whenever I look into your fath- 
er's face, for behind your father’s 
face as it is today are all those other 
faces which were his. Let him laugh 
and I see a cellar your father does 
not remember and a house he does 
not remember and I hear in his 
present laughter his laughter as a 
child. Let him curse and I remem- 
ber his falling down the cellar steps 
and howling and I remember with 
pain his tears which my hand or 
your grandmother's hand so easily 
wiped away, but no one’s hand can 
wipe away those tears he sheds in- 
visibly today which one hears in 
his laughter and in his speech and 
in his songs. 

I know what the world has done 
to my brother and how narrowly 
he has survived it and I know, which 
is much worse, and this is the crime 
of which I accuse my country and my 
countrymen and for which neither 
I nor time nor history will ever for- 
give them, that they have destroyed 
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and are destroying hundreds of 
thousands of lives and do not know 
it and do not want to know it. One 
can be—indeed, one must strive to 
become—tough and_ philosophical 
concerning destruction and death, 
for this is what most of mankind has 
been best at since we have heard of 
war; remember, I said most of man- 
kind, but it is not permissible that 
the authors of devastation should 
also be innocent. It is the innocence 
which constitutes the crime. 


Now, my dear namesake, these 
innocent and well meaning people, 
your countrymen, have caused you 
to be born under conditions not far 
removed from those described for 
us by Charles Dickens in the Lon- 
don of more than a hundred years 
ago. I hear the chorus of the inno- 
cents screaming, “No, this is not true. 
How bitter you are,” but I am writ- 
ing this letter to you to try to tell 
you something about how to handle 
them, for most of them do not yet 
really/know that you exist. I know 
the conditions under which you were 
born for I was there. Your country- 
men were not there and haven't made 
it yet. Your grandmother was also 
there and no one has ever accused 
her of being bitter. I suggest that the 
innocent check with her. She isn’t 
hard to find. Your countrymen don’t 
know that she exists either, though 
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she has been working for them all 
their lives. 

Well, you were born; here you 
came, something like fifteen years 
ago, and though your father and 
mother and grandmother, looking 
about the streets through which they 
were carrying you, staring at the 
walls into which they brought you, 
had every reason to be heavy-hearted, 
yet they were not, for here you were, 
big James, named for me. You were 
a big baby. I was not. Here you were 
to be loved. To be loved, baby, hard 
at once and forever to strengthen 
you against the loveless world. Re- 
member that. I know how black it 
looks today for you. It looked black 
that day too. Yes, we were trembling. 
We have not stopped trembling yet, 
but if we had not loved each other, 
none of us would have survived, 
and now you must survive because 
we love you and for the sake of 
your children and your children’s 
children. 


This innocent country set you 
down in a ghetto in which, in fact, 
it intended that you should perish. 
Let me spell out precisely what I 
mean by that for the heart of the 
matter is here and the crux of my 
dispute with my country. You were 
born where you were born and 
faced the future that you faced be- 
cause you were black and for no 
other reason. The limits to your am- 
bition were thus expected to be set- 
tled. You were born into a society 
which spelled out with brutal clarity 
and in as many ways as possible that 
you were a worthless human being. 
You were not expected to aspire to 
excellence. You were expected to 
make peace with mediocrity. Wher- 
ever you have turned, James, in 
your short time on this earth, you 
have been told where you could go 
and what you could do and how 
you could do it, where you could live 
and whom you could marry. 

I know your countrymen do not 
agree with me here and I hear them 
saying, “You exaggerate.” They do 
not know Harlem and I do. So do 
you. Take no one’s word for any- 
thing, including mine, but trust your 
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experience. Know whence you came. 
If you know whence you came, there 
is really no limit to where you can 
go. The details and symbols of your 
life have been deliberately con- 
structed to make you believe what 
white people say about you. Please 
try to remember that what they be- 
lieve, as well as what they do and 
cause you to endure, does not testify 
to your inferiority, but to their in- 
humanity and fear. 

Please try to be clear, dear James, 
through the storm which rages about 
your youthful head today, about 
the reality which lies behind the 
words “acceptance” and “integration.” 
There is no reason for you to try 
to become like white men and there 
is no basis whatever for their imperti- 
nent assumption that they must ac- 
cept you. The really terrible thing, 
old buddy, is that you must accept 
them, and I mean that very seriously. 
You must accept them and accept 
them with love, for these innocent 
people have no other hope. They are 
in effect still trapped in a_ history 
which they do not understand and 
until they understand it, they cannot 
be released from it. They have had to 
believe for many years, and for in- 
numerable reasons, that black men 
are inferior to white men. 


Many of them indeed know better, 
but as you will discover, people find 
it very difficult to act on what they 
know. To act is to be committed and 
to be committed is to be in danger. 
In this case the danger in the minds 
and hearts of most white Americans 
is the loss of their identity. Try to 
imagine how you would feel if you 
woke up one morning to find the 
sun shivering and all the stars aflame. 
You would be frightened because it 
is out of the order of nature. Any 
upheaval in the universe is terrify- 
ing because it so profoundly attacks 
one’s sense of one’s own reality. Well, 
the black man has functioned in the 
white man’s world as a fixed star, as 
an immovable pillar, and as he 
moves out of his place, heaven and 
earth are shaken to their foundations. 


You don’t be afraid. 1 said it was 
intended that you should perish in 
the ghetto, perish by never being 
allowed to go beyond and behind 
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the white man’s definition, by never 
being allowed to spell your proper 
name. You have, and many of us 
have, defeated this intention and by 
a terrible law, a terrible paradox, 
those innocents who believed that 
your imprisonment made them safe 
are losing their grasp of reality. But 
these men are your brothers, your 
lost younger brothers, and if the 
word “integration’’ means anything, 
this is what it means, that we with 
love shall force our brothers to see 
themselves as they are, to cease flee- 
ing from reality and begin to change 
it, for this is your home, my friend. 
Do not be driven from it. Great men 
have done great things here and will 
again and we can make America 
what America must become. 


it will be hard, James, but you 
come from sturdy peasant stock, men 
who picked cotton, dammed rivers, 
built railroads, and in the teeth of 
the most terrifying odds, achieved 
an unassailable and monumental 
dignity. You come from a long line 
of great poets, some of the greatest 
poets since Homer. One of them 
said, “The very time I thought I was 
Jost, my dungeon shook and my 
chains fell off.” 

You know and I know that the 
country is celebrating one hundred 
years of freedom one hundred years 
too early. We cannot be free until 
they are free. God bless you, James, 
and Godspeed. 

Your uncle, 
JAMEs 
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For more than 300 years the Religious Society of Friends 
(Quakers) has been deeply concerned about human freedom. 
Quaker demonstrations in the seventeenth century for the right 
of peaceful association, for the freedom of all men to worship 
according to their consciences and against the injustices of 
tyranny brought them into conflict with the established order. 
Some, like George Fox, were led by conscience to practice civil 
disobedience as a witness to the supremacy of God’s commands 
over the dictates of men. Many were imprisoned. Their actions 
seemed disruptive, their demands unreasonable. But today many 
of the freedoms for which they stood are bulwarks of our society. 


Reforms are by their very nature often “unwise” and 


“untimely” because they are the birthpangs of change. Many 


people of good will have resisted reform until their consciences 
overwhelmed what appeared to be their interests. 


From Birmingham jail, where he was imprisoned as a par- 
ticipant in nonviolent demonstrations against segregation, Martin 
Luther King, Jr. has written the letter which follows. It was a 
response to a public statement of concern and caution issued by 
eight white religious leaders. The letter speaks powerfully of one 
of the great freedoms—freedom from racial discrimination—which 
is rooted in our religious faith and which our nation has stood 
for in principle but has not yet established in practice. It is an 
eloquent expression of the nonviolent approach to the restructur- 
ing of our social order. 


There is today an urgent need for honest, mature communi- 
cation between Americans who, though they differ in color, seek 
relationships among all men which reflect a common belief in‘a 
God of love. In furtherance of such communication, the American 
Fri¢nds Service Committee publishes this letter from Martin 
Luther King, Jr. and the public statement which occasioned it. 


(oss Bal 


CoLin W. BELL 

Executive Secretary, 

American Friends Service Committee 
May, 1963 


Bishop C. C. J. CARPENTER 
Bishop JosEPH A. DuURICK 
Rabbi MiLTon L. GRAFMAN 
Bishop PAUL HARDIN 

Bishop NOLAN B. HARMON 
The Rev. GEORGE M. MURRAY 
The Rev. EDWARD V. RAMAGE 
The Rev. EARL STALLINGS 


My dear Fellow Clergymen, 


While confined here in the Birming- 
ham City Jail, I came across your 
recent statement calling our present 
activities “unwise and untimely.” Sel- 
dom, if ever, do I pause to answer 
criticism of my work and ideas. If I 
sought to answer all of the criticisms 
that cross my desk, my _ secretaries 
would be engaged in little else in the 
course of the day and I would have 
no time for constructive work. But 
since I feel that you are men of gen- 
uine goodwill and your criticisms are 
sincerely set forth, I would like to 
answer your statement in what I hope 
will be patient and reasonable terms. 

I think I should give the reason for 
my being in Birmingham, since you 
have been influenced by the argument 
of “outsiders coming in.” I have the 
honor of serving as president of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, an organization operating in 
every Southern state with headquarters 
in Atlanta, Georgia. We have some 
eighty-five affiliate organizations all 
across the South—one being the Ala- 
bama Christian Movement for Human 
Rights. Whenever necessary and possi- 
ble we share staff, educational, and 
financial resources with our affiliates. 
Several months ago our local affiliate 
here in Birmingham invited us to be 
on call to engage in a nonviolent direct 
action program if such were deemed 
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MarRTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 
Birmingham City Jail 
April 16, 1963 


necessary. We readily consented and 
when the hour came we lived up to our 
promises. So I am here, along with 
several members of my staff, because 
we were invited here. I am here be- 
cause I have basic organizational ties 
here. Beyond this, I am in Birming- 
ham because injustice is here. Just as 
the eighth century prophets left their 
little villages and carried their “thus 
saith the Lord” far beyond the bound- 
aries of their home town, and just as 
the Apostle Paul left his little village 
of Tarsus and carried the gospel of 
Jesus Christ to practically every hamlet 
and city of the Graeco-Roman world, 
I too am compelled to carry the gospel 
of freedom beyond my particular home 
town. Like Paul, I must constantly 
respond to the Macedonian cail for aid. 

Moreover, I am coghizant of the 
interrelatedness of all communities and 
states. I cannot sit idly by in Atlanta 
and not be concerned about what hap- 
pens in Birmingham. Knjustice any- 
where is a threat to justice everywhere. 
We ate caught in an inescapable net- 
work of mutuality tied in a single 
garment of destiny. Whatever affects 
one directly affects all indirectly. Never 
again can we affofd to tive with the 
narrow, provincial “outside agitator” 
idea. Anyone who lives inside the 
United States can never be considered 
an outsider anywhere in this country. 
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You deplore the demonstrations that 
are presently taking place in Birming- 
ham. But I am sorry that your state- 
ment did not express a similar concern 
for the conditions that brought the 
demonstrations into being. I am sure 
that each of you would want to go 
beyond the superficial social analyst 
who looks merely at effects, and does 
not grapple with underlying causes. I 
would not hesitate to say that it is 
unfortunate that so-called demonstra- 
tions are taking place in Birmingham 
at this time, but I would say in more 
emphatic terms that it is even more 
unfortunate that the white power struc- 
ture of this city left the Negro commu- 
nity with no other alternative. 

In any nonviolent campaign there 
are four basic steps: (1) collection of 
the facts to determine whether injus- 
tices are alive; (2) negotiation; (3) 
self-purification; and (4) direct action. 
We have gone through all of these 
steps in Birmingham. There can be no 
gainsaying of the fact that racial injus- 
tice engulfs this community. Birming- 
ham is probably the most thoroughly 
segregated city in the United States. 
Its ugly record of police brutality is 
known in every section of this country. 
Its unjust treatment of Negroes in the 
courts is a notorious reality. There 
have been more unsolved bombings of 
Negro homes and churches in Birming- 
ham than any city in this nation. These 
are the hard, brutal, and unbelievable 
facts. On the basis of these conditions 
Negro leaders sought to negotiate with 
the city fathers. But the political 
leaders consistently refused to engage 
in good faith negotiation. 

Then came the opportunity last Sep- 
tember to talk with some of the leaders 
of the economic community. In these 
negotiating sessions certain promises 
were made by the merchants—such as 
the promise to remove the humiliating 
racial signs from the stores. On the 
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basis of these promises Rev. Shuttles- 
worth and the leaders of the Alabama 
Christian Movement for Human Rights 


agreed to call a moratorium on any type. 


of demonstrations. As the weeks and 
months unfolded we realized that we 
were the victims of a broken promise. 
The signs remained. As in so many 
experiences of the past we were con- 
fronted with blasted hopes, and the 
dark shadow of a deep disappointment 
settled upon us. So we had no alterna- 
tive except that of preparing for direct 
action, whereby we would present our 
very bodies as a means of laying our 
case before the conscience of the local 
and national community. We were not 
unmindful of the difficulties involved. 
So we decided to go through a process 
of self-purification. We started having 
workshops on nonviolence and _ re- 
peatedly asked ourselves the questions, 
“Are you able to accept blows without 
retaliating?” “Are you able to endure 
the ordeals of jail?” 

We decided to set our direct action 
program around the Easter season, 
realizing that with the exception of 
Christmas, this was the largest shop- 
ping period of the year. Knowing that 
a strong economic withdrawal program 
would be the by-product of direct 
action, we felt that this was the best 
time to bring pressure on the mer- 
chants for the needed changes. Then 
it occurred to us that the March elec- 
tion was ahead, and so we speedily 
decided to postpone action until after 
election day. When we discovered that 
Mr. Connor was in the run-off, we 
decided again to postpone action so 
that the demonstrations could not be 
used to cloud the issues. At this time 
we agreed to begin our nonviolent 
witness the day after the run-off. 

This reveals that we did not move 
irresponsibly into direct action. We 
too wanted to sce Mr. Connor de- 
feated; so we went through postpone- 





ment after postponement to aid in this 
community need. After this we felt 
that direct action could be delayed no 
longer. 

You may well ask, “Why direct 
action? Why sit-ins, marches, etc.? 
Isn’t negotiation a better path?” You 
are exactly right in your call for 
negotiation. Indeed, this is the purpose 
of direct action. Nonviolent direct ac- 
tion seeks to create such ‘a crisis and 
establish such creative tension that a 
community that has constantly re- 
fused to negotiate is forced to confront 
the issue. It seeks so to dramatize the 
issue that it can no longer be ignored. 
I just referred to the creation of ten- 
sion as a part of the work of the non- 
violent resister. This may sound rather 
shocking. But I must confess that I 
am not afraid of the word tension. I 
have earnestly worked and preached 
against violent tension, but there is a 
type of constructive nonviolent ten- 
sion that is necessary for growth. Just 
as Socrates felt that it was necessary to 
create a tension in the mind so that 
individuals could rise from the bond- 
age of myths and half-truths to the 
unfettered realm of creative analysis 
and objective appraisal, we must see 
the need of having nonviolent gadflies 
to create the kind of tension in society 
that will help men rise from the dark 
depths of prejudice and racism to the 
majestic heights of understanding and 
brotherhood. So the purpose of the 
direct action is to create a situation so 
crisis-packed that it will inevitably open 
the door to negotiation. We, therefore, 
concur with you in your call for nego- 
tiation. Too long has our beloved 
Southland been bogged down in the 
tragic attempt to live in monologue 
rather than dialogue. 

One of the basic points in your 
statement is that our acts are untimely. 
Some have asked, “Why didn’t you 
give the new administration time to 


act?” The only answer that J can give 
to this inquiry is that the new admini- 
stration must be prodded about as 
much as the outgoing one before it 
acts. We will be sadly mistaken if we 
feel that the election of Mr. Boutwell 
will bring the millennium to Birming- 
ham. While Mr. Boutwell is much 
more articulate and gentle than Mr. 
Connor, they are both segregationists 
dedicated to the task of maintaining 
the status quo. The hope I see in Mr. 
Boutwell is that he will be reasonable 
enough to see the futility of massive 
resistance to desegregation. But he will 
not see this without pressure from the 
devotees of civil rights. My friends, 1 
must say to you that we have not made 
a single gain in civil rights without 
determined legal and nonviolent pres- 
sure. History is the long and tragic 
story of the fact that privileged groups 
seldom give up their privileges volun- 
tarily. Individuals may see the moral 
light and voluntarily give up their un- 
just posture; but as Reinhold Niebuhr 
has reminded us, groups are more 
immoral than individuals. 

We know through painful experi- 
ence that freedom is never voluntarily 
given by the oppressor; it must be 
demanded by the oppressed. Frankly I 
have never yet engaged in a direct 
action movement that was “well 
timed,” according to the timetable of 
those who have not suffered unduly 
from the disease of segregation. For 
years now I have heard the word 
“Wait!” It rings in the ear of every 
Negro with a piercing familiarity. This 
“wait” has almost always meant “ney- 
er.” It has been a tranquilizing thalid- 
omide, relieving the emotional stress 
for a moment, only to give birth to an 
ill-formed infant of frustration, We 
must come to sce with the distin- 
guished jurist of yesterday that “justice 
too long delayed is justice denied.” 
We have waited for more than three 
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hundred and forty years for our con- 
stitutional and God-given rights. The 
nations of Asia and Africa are moving 
with jet-like speed toward the goal of 
political independence, and we still 
creep at horse and buggy pace toward 
the gaining of a cup of coffee at a 
lunch counter. 

I guess it is easy for those who have 
never felt the stinging darts of segre- 
gation to say wait. But when you have 
seen vicious mobs lynch your mothers 
and fathers at will and drown your 
sisters and brothers at whim; when you 
have seen hate filled policemen curse, 
kick, brutalize, and even kill your 
black brothers and sisters with impu- 
nity; when you see the vast majority 
of your twenty million Negro brothers 
smothering in an air-tight cage of 
poverty in the midst of an affluent 
society; when you suddenly find your 
tongue twisted and your speech stam- 
mering as you seek to explain to your 
six-year-old daughter why she can’t 
go to the public amusement park that 
has just been advertised on television, 
and see tears welling up in her little 
eyes when she is told that Funtown is 
closed to colored children, and see the 
depressing clouds of inferiority begin 
to form in her little mental sky, and 
see her begin to distort her little per- 
sonality by unconsciously developing 
a bitterness toward white people; when 
you have to concoct an answer for a 
five-year-old son asking in agonizing 
pathos: “Daddy, why do white people 
treat colored people so mean?”; when 
you take a cross country drive and find 
it necessary to sleep night after night in 
the uncomfortable corners of your 
automobile because no motel will ac- 
cept you; when you are humiliated day 
in and day out by nagging signs read- 
ing “white” men and “colored”; when 
your first name becomes “nigger” and 
your middle name becomes “boy” 
(however old you are) and your last 
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name becomes “John,” and when your 
wife and mother are never given the re- 
spected title “Mrs.”; when you are 
harried by day and haunted by night 
by the fact that you are a Negro, living 
constantly at tip-toe stance never quite 
knowing what to expect next, and 
plagued with inner fears and outer 
resentments; when you are forever 
fighting a degenerating sense of “no- 
bodiness”;—then you will understand 
why we find it difficult to wait. There 
comes a time when the cup of endur- 
ance runs over, and men are no longer 
willing to be plunged into an abyss of 
injustice where they experience the 
bleakness of corroding despair. I hope, 
sirs, you can understand our legitimate 
and unavoidable impatience. 

You express a great deal of anxiety 
over our willingness to break laws. 
This is certainly a legitimate concern. 
Since we so diligently urge people to 
obey the Supreme Court’s decision of 
1954 outlawing segregation in the 
public schools, it is rather strange and 
paradoxical to find us consciously 
breaking laws. One may well ask, 
“How can you advocate breaking some 
laws and obeying others?” The answer 
is found in the fact that there are two 
types of laws: There are just laws and 
there are unjust laws. I would be the 
first to advocate obeying just laws. 
One has not only a legal but moral 
responsibility to obey just laws. Con- 
versely, one has a moral responsibility 
to disobey unjust laws. I would agree 
with Saint Augustine that “An unjust 
law is no law at all.” 

Now what is the difference between 
the two? How does one determine 
when a law is just or unjust? A just 
law is a man-made code that squares 
with the moral law or the law of God. 
An unjust law is a code that is out of 
harmony with the moral law. To put 
it in the terms of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, an unjust law is a human law 





that is not rooted in eternal and natural 
law. Any law that uplifts human per- 
sonality is just. Any law that degrades 
human personality is unjust. All seg- 
regation statutes are unjust because 
segregation distorts the soul and dam- 
ages the personality. It gives the seg- 
regator a false sense of superiority and 
the segregated a false sense of inferi- 
ority. To use the words of Martin 
Buber, the great Jewish philosopher, 
segregation substitutes an “I-it” rela- 
tionship for the “I-thou” relationship, 
and ends up relegating persons to the 
status of things. So segregation is 
not only politically, economically, and 
sociologically unsound, but it is moral- 
ly wrong and sinful. Paul Tillich has 
said that sin is separation. Isn’t segre- 
gation an existential expression of 
man’s tragic separation, an expression 
of his awful estrangement, his terrible 
sinfulness? So I can urge men to obey 
the 1954 decision of the Supreme 
Court because it is morally right, and 
I can urge them to disobey segregation 
ordinances because they are morally 
wrong. 

Let us turn to a more concrete 
example of just and unjust laws. An 
unjust law is a code that a majority 
inflicts on a minority that is not bind- 
ing on itself. This is difference made 
legal. On the other hand a just law is 
a code that a majority compels a 
minority to follow that it is willing 
to follow itself. This is sameness made 
legal. 

Let me give another explanation. An 
unjust law is a code inflicted upon a 
minority which that minority had no 
part in enacting or creating because 
they did not have the unhampered 
right to vote. Who can say the Iegisla- 
ture of Alabama which set up the 
segregation laws was democratically 
elected? Throughout the state of Ala- 
bama all types of conniving methods 
are used to prevent Negroes from be- 


coming registered voters and there are 
some counties without a single Negro 
registered to vote despite the fact that 
the Negro constitutes a majority of the 
population. Can any law set up in 
such a state be considered democrati- 
cally structured? 

These are just a few examples of 
unjust and just laws. There are some 
instances when a law is just on its face 
but unjust in its application. For in- 
stance, I was arrested Friday on a 
charge of parading without a permit. 
Now there is nothing wrong with an 
ordinance which requires a permit for 
a parade, but when the ordinance is ° 
used to preserve segregation and to 
deny citizens the First Amendment 
privilege of peaceful assembly and 
peaceful protest, then it becomes 
unjust. 

I hope you can see the distinction I 
am trying to point out. In no sense do 
I advocate evading or defying the law 
as the rabid segregationist would do. 
This would lead to anarchy. One who 
breaks an unjust law must do it openly, 
lovingly (not hatefully as the white 
mothers did in New Orleans when they 
were seen on television screaming 
“nigger, nigger, nigger”) and with a 
willingness to accept the penalty. I 
submit that an individual who breaks 
a law that conscience tells him is un- 
just, and willingly accepts the penalty 
by staying in jail to arouse the con- 
science of the community over its 
injustice, is in reality expressing the 
very highest respect for law. 

Of course there is nothing new 
about this kind of civil disobedience. 
It was scen sublimely in the refusal of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego to 
obey the laws of Nebuchadnezzar be- 
cause a higher moral law was involved. 
It was practiced superbly by the carly 
Christians who were willing to face 
hungry lions and the excruciating pain 
of chopping blocks, before submitting 
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to certain unjust laws of the Roman 
Empire. To a degree academic free- 
dom is a reality today because Socrates 
practiced civil disobedience. 

We can never forget that everything 
Hitler did in Germany was “legal” 
and everything the Hungarian freedom 
fighters did in Hungary was “illegal.” 
It was “illegal” to aid and comfort a 
Jew in Hitler’s Germany. But I am 
sure that, if I had lived in Germany 
during that time, I would have aided 
and comforted my Jewish brothers 
even though it was illegal. If I lived 


in a communist country today where 
certain principles dear to the Christian 
_ faith are suppressed, I believe I would 





openly advocate disobeying these anti- 
religious laws. 

I must make two honest confessions 
to you, my Christian and Jewish 
brothers. First I must confess that 
over the last few years I have been 
gravely disappointed with the white 
moderate. I have almost reached the 
regrettable conclusion that the Negroes’ 
great stumbling block in the stride 
toward freedom is not the White Citi- 
zens’ “Counciler” or the Ku Klux 
Klanner, but the white moderate who 
is more devoted to “order” than to 
justice; who prefers a negative peace 
which is the absence of tension to a 
positive peace which is the presence of 
justice; who constantly says “I agree 
with you in the goal you seek, but I 
can’t agree with your methods of direct 
action”; who paternalistically feels that 
he can set the time-table for another 
man’s freedom; who lives by the myth 
of time and who constantly advises the 
Negro to wait until a “more convenient 
season.” Shallow understanding from 
people of good will is more frustrating 
than absolute misunderstanding from 
people of ill will. Lukewarm accept- 
ance is much more bewildering than 
outright rejection. 

I had hoped that the white moderate 


would understand that law and order 
exist for the purpose of establishing 
justice, and that when they fail to do 
this they become the dangerously struc- 
tured dams that block the flow of 
social progress. I had hoped that the 
white moderate would understand that 
the present tension in the South is 
merely a necessary phase of the transi- 
tion from an obnoxious negative peace, 
where the Negro passively accepted 
his unjust plight, to a substance-filled 
positive peace, where all men will re- 
spect the dignity and worth of human 
personality. Actually, we who engage 
in nonviolent direct action are not the 
creators of tension. We merely bring 
to the surface the hidden tension that 
is already alive. We bring it out in 
the open where it can be seen and 
dealt with. Like a boil that can never 
be cured as long as it is covered up 
but must be opened with all its pus- 
flowing ugliness to the natural medi- 
cines of air and light, injustice must 
likewise be exposed, with all of the 
tension its exposing creates, to the 
light of human conscience and the air 
of national opinion before it can be 
cured, 

In your statement you asserted that 
our actions, even though peaceful, 
must be condemned because they pre- 
cipitate violence. But can this asser- 
tion be logically made? Isn’t this like 
condemning the robbed man because 
his possession of money precipitated 
the evil act of robbery? Isn’t this like 
condemning Socrates because his un- 
swerving commitment to truth and his 
philosophical delvings precipitated the 
misguided popular mind to make him 
drink the hemlock? Isn’t this like con- 
demning Jesus because His unique God 
consciousness and never-ceasing devo- 
tion to His will precipitated the evil act 
of crucifixion? We must come to see, 
as federal courts have consistently 
affirmed, that it is immoral to urge 


an individual to withdraw his efforts 
to gain his basic constitutional rights 
because the quest precipitates violence. 
Society must protect the robbed and 
punish the robber. 

I had also hoped that the white mod- 
erate would reject the myth of time. I 
received a letter this morning from a 
white brother in Texas which said: 
“All Christians know that the colored 
people will receive equal rights even- 
tually, but is it possible that you are 
in too great of a religious hurry? It has 
taken Christianity almost 2000 years 
to accomplish what it has. The teach- 
ings of Christ take time to come to 
earth.” All that is said here grows out 
of a tragic misconception of time. It is 
the strangely irrational notion that 
there is something in the very flow of 
time that will inevitably cure all ills. 
Actually time is neutral. It can be used 
either destructively or constructively. I 
am coming to feel that the people of 
ill will have used time much more ef- 
fectively than the people of good will. 
We will have to repent in this genera- 
tion not merely for the vitriolic words 
and actions of the bad people, but for 
the appalling silence of the good 
people. We must come to see that 
human progress never rolls in on 
wheels of inevitability. It comes 
through the tireless efforts and persist- 
ent work of men willing to be co- 
workers with God, and without this 
hard work time itself becomes an ally 
of the forces of social stagnation. 

We must use time creatively, and 
forever realize that the time is always 
ripe to do right. Now is the time to 
make real the promise of democracy, 
and transform our pending national 
elegy into a creative psalm of brother- 
hood. Now is the time to lift our na- 
tional policy from the quicksand of 
racial injustice to the solid rock of 
human dignity. 

You spoke of our activity in Bir- 





mingham as extreme. At first I was 
rather disappointed that fellow clergy- 
men would see my nonviolent efforts as 
those of the extremist. I started think- 
ing about the fact that I stand in the 
middle of two opposing forces in the 
Negro community. One is a force of 
complacency made up of Negroes who, 
as a result of long years of oppression, 
have been so completely drained of self- 
respect and a sense of “somebodiness” 
that they have adjusted to segregation, 
and of a few Negroes in the middle class 
who, because of a degree of academic 
and economic security, and because at 
points they profit by segregation, have 
unconsciously become insensitive to 
the problems of the masses. The other 
force is one of bitterness and hatred 
and comes perilously close to advocat- 
ing violence. It is expressed in the 
various black nationalist groups that 
are springing up over the nation, the 
largest and best known being Elijah 
Muhammad’s Muslim movement. This 
movement is nourished by the con- 
temporary frustration over the contin- 
ued existence of racial discrimination. 
It is made up of people who have lost 
faith in America, who have absolutely 
repudiated Christianity, and who have 
concluded that the white man is an 
incurable “devil.” I have tried to stand 
between these two forces saying that 
we need not follow the “do-nothing- 
ism” of the complacent or the hatred 
and despair of the black nationalist. 
There is the more excellent way of 
love and nonviolent protest. I’m grate- 
ful to God that, through the Negro 
church, the dimension of nonviolence 
entered our struggle. If this philosophy 
had not emerged I am convinced that 
by now many streets of the South 
would be flowing with floods of blood. 
And I am further convinced that if our 
white brothers dismiss us as “rabble 
rousers” and “outside agitators”— 
those of us who are working through 
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‘the channels of nonviolent direct action 
—and refuse to support our nonviolent 
efforts, millions of Negroes, out of frus- 
tration and despair, will seek solace and 
security in black nationalist ideologies, 
a development that will lead inevitably 


toa frightening racial nightmare. 


Oppressed people cannot remain 
oppressed forever. The urge for free- 
dom will eventually come. This is what 
has happened to the American Negro. 
Something within has reminded him 
of his birthright of freedom; something 


without has reminded him that he can 
gain it. Consciously and unconsciously, 


he has been swept in by what the 
Germans call the Zeitgeist, and with 
his black brothers of Africa, and his 
brown and yellow brothers of Asia, 
South America, and the Caribbean, he 
is moving with a sense of cosmic 
urgency toward the promised land of 
racial justice. Recognizing this vital 
urge that has engulfed the Negro com- 
munity, one should readily understand 
public demonstrations. The Negro has 
many pent-up resentments and latent 
frustrations. He has to get them out. 
So let him march sometime; let him 
have his prayer pilgrimages to the city 
hall; understand why he must have 
sit-ins and freedom rides. If his re- 
pressed emotions do not come out in 
these nonviolent ways, they will come 
out in ominous expressions of violence. 
This is not a threat; it is a fact of his- 
tory. So I have not said to my people, 
“Get rid of your discontent.” But I 
have tried to say that this normal and 
healthy discontent can be channeled 
through the creative outlet of nonvio- 
lent direct action. Now this approach is 
being dismissed as extremist. I must 
admit that I was initially disappointed 
in being so categorized. 

But as I continued to think about 
the matter I gradually gained a bit of 
satisfaction from being considered an 
extremist. Was not Jesus an extremist 
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in love? “Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, pray for them 
that despitefully use you.” Was not 
Amos an extremist for justice—“Let 
justice roll down like waters and 
righteousness like a mighty stream.” 
Was not Paul an extremist for the 
gospel of Jesus Christ—“I bear in my 
body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” 
Was not Martin Luther an extremist— 
“Here I stand; I can do none other so 
help me God.” Was not John Bunyan 
an extremist—‘I will stay in jail to 
the end of my days before | make a 
butchery of my conscience.” Was not 
Abraham Lincoln an extremist-——“This 
nation cannot survive half slave and 
half free.” Was not Thomas Jefferson 
an extremist—“We hold these truths 
to be self evident that all men are 
created equal.” So the question is not 
whether we will be extremist but what 
kind of extremist will we be. Will we 
be extremists for hate or will we be 
extremists for love? Will we be ex- 
tremists for the preservation of injus- 
tice—or will we be extremists for the 
cause of justice? In that dramatic 
scene on Calvary’s hill three men were 
crucified. We must never forget that 
all three were crucified for the same 
crime—the crime of extremism. Two 
were extremists for immorality, and thus 
fell below their environment. The 
other, Jesus Christ, was an extremist 
for love, truth, and goodness, and 
thereby rose above His environment. 
So, after all, maybe the South, the 
nation, and the world are in dire need 
of creative extremists. 

I] had hoped that the white moderate 
would see this. Maybe I was too op- 
timistic. Maybe I expected too much. 
I guess I should have realized that 
few members of a race that has op- 
pressed another race can understand 
or appreciate the deep groans and 
passionate yearnings of those that have 
been oppressed, and still fewer have 


the vision to see that injustice must be 
rooted out by strong, persistent, and 
determined action. I am thankful, how- 
ever, that some of our white brothers 
have grasped the meaning of this 
social revolution and committed them- 
selves to it. They are still all too small 
in quantity, but they are big in quality. 
Some like Ralph McGill, Lillian Smith, 
Harry Golden, and James Dabbs have 
written about our struggle in eloquent, 
prophetic, and understanding terms. 
Others have marched with us down 
nameless streets of the South. They 
have languished in filthy, roach-infested 
jails, suffering the abuse and brutality 
of angry policemen who sce them as 
“dirty nigger lovers.” They, unlike so 
many of their moderate brothers and 
sisters, have recognized the urgency of 
the moment and sensed the need for 
powerful “action” antidotes to combat 
the disease of segregation. 

Let me rush on to mention my other 
disappointment. I have been so greatly 
disappointed with the white Church 
and its leadership. Of course there are 
some notable exceptions. [ am not 
unmindful of the fact that each of you 
has taken some significant stands on 
this issue. I commend you, Rev. Stal- 
lings, for your Christian stand on this 
past Sunday, in welcoming Negroes 
to your worship service on a non-seg- 
regated basis. I commend the Catholic 
leaders of this state for integrating 
Springhill College several years ago. 

But despite these notable exceptions 
I must honestly. reiterate that I have 
been disappointed with the Church. 
I do not say that as one of those 
negative critics who can always find 
something wrong with the Church. I 
say it as a minister of the gospel, who 
loves the Church; who was nurtured in 
its bosom; who has been sustained by 
its spiritual blessings and who will re- 
main true to it as long as the cord of 
life shall lengthen. 


I had the strange feeling when I was 
suddenly catapulted into the leader- 
ship of the bus protest in Montgomery 
several years ago that we would have 
the support of the white Church. I felt 
that the white ministers, priests, and 
rabbis of the South would be some 
of our strongest allies. Instead, some 
have been outright opponents, refusing 
to understand the freedom movement 
and misrepresenting its leaders; all too 
many others have been more cautious 
than courageous and have remained 
silent behind the anesthetizing security 
of stained glass windows. 

In spite of my shattered dreams of 
the past, I came to Birmingham with 
the hope that the white religious lead- 
ership of this community would see 
the justice of our cause and, with deep 
moral concern, serve as the channel 
through which our just grievances 
could get to the power structure. I had 
hoped that each of you would under- 
stand. But again I have been disap- 
pointed. 

I have heard numerous _ religious 
leaders of the South call upon their 
worshippers to comply with a de- 
segregation decision because it is the 
law, but I have longed to hear white 
ministers say follow this decree be- 
cause integration is morally right and 
the Negro is your brother. In_ the 
midst of blatant injustices inflicted 
upon the Negro, I have watched white 
churches stand on the sideline and 
merely mouth pious irrelevancies and 
sanctimonious trivialities. In the midst 
of a mighty struggle to rid our nation 
of racial and economic injustice, | 
have heard so many ministers say, 
“Those are social issues with which the 
Gospel has no real concern,” and 
I have watched so many churches 
commit themselves to a completely 
other-worldly religion which made a 
strange distinction between body and 
soul, the sacred and the secular. 
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So here we are moving toward the 
exit of the twentieth century with a 
religious community largely adjusted 
to the status quo, standing as a tail 
light behind other community agencies 
rather than a headlight leading men to 
higher levels of justice. 

I have travelled the length and 
breadth of Alabama, Mississippi, and 
all the other Southern states. On swel- 
tering summer days and crisp autumn 
mornings I have looked at her beauti- 
ful churches with their spires pointing 
heavenward. I have beheld the impres- 
sive outlay of her massive religious 
education buildings. Over and over 
again I have found myself asking: 
“Who worships here? Who is_ their 
God? Where were their voices when 
the lips of Governor Barnett dripped 
with words of interposition and nullifi- 
cation? Where were they when Gover- 
nor Wallace gave the clarion call for 
defiance and hatred? Where were their 
voices of support when tired, bruised, 
and weary Negro men and women de- 
cided to rise from the dark dungeons 
of complacency to the bright hills of 
creative protest?” 

Yes, these questions are still in my 
mind. In deep disappointment, I have 
wept over the laxity of the Church. But 
be assured that my tears have been 
tears of love. There can be no deep 
disappointment where there 1 not deep 
love. Yes, I love the Church; I love 
her sacred walls. How could I do 
otherwise? I am in the rather unique 
position of being the son, the grandson, 
and the great grandson of preachers. 
Yes, I see the Church as the body of 
Christ. But, oh! How we have blem- 
ished and scarred that body through 
social neglect and fear of being: non- 
conformist. 

There was a time when the Church 
was very powerful. It was during that 
period when the early Christians re- 
joiced when they were deemed worthy 
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to suffer for what they belicved. In 
those days the Church was not merely 
a thermometer that recorded the ideas 
and principles of popular opinion; it 
was a thermostat that transformed the 
mores of society. Wherever the early 
Christians entered a town the power 
structure got disturbed and immedi- 
ately sought to convict them for being 
“disturbers of the peace” and “outside 
agitators.” But they went on with the 
conviction that they were a “colony 
of heaven” and had to obey God 
rather than man. They were small in 
number but big in commitment. They 
were too God-intoxicated to be “astro- 
nomically intimidated.” They brought 
an end to such ancient evils as infan- 
ticide and gladiatorial contest. 

Things are different now. The con- 
temporary Church is so often a weak, 
ineffectual voice with an uncertain 
sound. It is so often the arch-supporter 
of the status quo, Far from being dis- 
turbed by the presence of the Church, 
the power structure of the average 
community is consoled by the Church’s 
silent and often vocal sanction of 
things as they are. 

But the judgment of God is upon the 
Church as never before. If the Church 
of today does not recapture the sacri- 
ficial spirit of the early Church, it will 
lose its authentic ring, forfeit the loy- 
alty of millions, and be dismissed as 
an irrelevant social club with no mean- 
ing for the twentieth century. | am 
meeting young people every day 
whose disappointment with the Church 
has risen to outright disgust. 

Maybe again I have been too opti- 
mistic. Is organized religion too inextric- 
ably bound to the status quo to save 
our nation and the world? Maybe I 
must turn my faith to the inner spir- 
itual Church, the church within the 
Church, as the true ecclesia and the 
hope of the world. But again I am 
thankful to God that some noble souls 


from the ranks of organized religion 
have broken loose from the paralyzing 
chains of conformity and joined us as 
active partners in the struggle for 
freedom. They have left their secure 
congregations and walked the streets 
of Albany, Georgia, with us. They 
have gone through the highways of the 
South on torturous rides for freedom. 
Yes, they have gone to jail with us. 
Some have been kicked out of their 
churches and lost the support of their 
bishops and fellow ministers. But they 
have gone with the faith that right 
defeated is stronger than evil trium- 
phant. These men have been the 
leaven in the lump of the race. Their 
witness has been the spiritual salt that 
has preserved the true meaning of the 
Gospel in these troubled times. They 
have carved a tunnel of hope through 
the dark mountain of disappointment. 

I hope the Church as a whole will 
meet the challenge of this decisive 
hour. But even if the Church does not 
come to the aid of justice, | have no 
despair about the future. I] have no 
fear about the outcome of our struggle 
in Birmingham, even if our motives 
are presently misunderstood. We will 
reach the goal of freedom in Birming- 
ham and all over the nation, because 
the goal of America is freedom. 
Abused and scorned though we may 
be, our destiny is tied up with the 
destiny of America. Before the pil- 
grims landed at Plymouth, we were 
here. Before the pen of Jefferson 
etched across the pages of history the 
majestic words of the Declaration of 
Independence, we were here. For more 
than two centuries our foreparents 
labored in this country without wages; 
they made cotton “king”; and they built 
the homes of their masters in the midst 
of brutal injustice and shameful humil- 
jation—and yet out of a bottomless 
vitality they continued to thrive and 
develop. If the inexpressible cruelties 





of slavery could not stop us, the op- 
position we now face will surely fail. 
We will win our freedom because the 
sacred heritage of our nation and the 
eternal will of God are embodied in 
our echoing demands. 

I must close now. But before closing 
I am impelled to mention one other 
point in your statement that troubled 
me profoundly. You warmly com- 
mended the Birmingham police force 
for keeping “order” and “preventing 
violence.” I don’t believe you would 
have so warmly commended the police 
force if you had seen its angry violent 
dogs literally biting six unarmed, non- 
violent Negroes. I don’t believe you 
would so quickly commend the police- 
men if you would observe their ugly 
and inhuman treatment of Negroes 
here in the city jail; if you would watch 
them push and curse old Negro women 
and young Negro girls; if you would 
see them slap and kick old Negro men 
and young Negro boys; if you will 
observe them, as they did on two oc- 
casions, refuse to give us food because 
we wanted to sing our grace together. 
I’m sorry that I can’t join you in your 
praise for the police department. 

It is true that they have been rather 
disciplined in their public handling of 
the demonstrators. In this sense they 
have been rather publicly “nonvio- 
lent.” But for what purpose? To pre- 
serve the evil system of segregation. 
Over the last few years I have con- 
sistently preached that nonviolence 
demands that the means we use must 
be as pure as the ends we seek. So I 
have tried to make it clear that it is 
wrong to use immoral means to attain 
moral ends. But now [ must affirm: 
that it is just as wrong, or even moreso, 
to use moral means to preserve im- 
moral ends. Maybe Mr. Connor and 
his policemen have been rather pub- 
licly nonviolent, as Chief Prichett was 
in Albany, Georgia, but they have used 
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the moral means of nonviolence to 
maintain the immoral end of flagrant 
racial injustice. T. S. Eliot has said 
that there is no greater treason than 
to do the right deed for the wrong 
reason. 

I wish you had commended the 
Negro sit-inners and demonstrators of 
Birmingham for their sublime courage, 
their willingness to suffer, and their 
amazing discipline in the midst of the 
most inhuman provocation. One day 
the South will recognize its real heroes. 
They will be the James Merediths, 
courageously and with a majestic sense 
of purpose, facing jeering and hostile 
mobs and the agonizing loneliness that 
characterizes the life of the pioneer. 
They will be old, oppressed, battered 
Negro women, symbolized in a sev- 
enty-two year old woman of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, who rose up with 
a sense of dignity and with her people 
decided not to ride the segregated 
buses, and responded to one who in- 
quired about her tiredness with ungram- 
matical profundity: “My feets is tired, 
but my soul is rested.” They will be 
young high school and college students, 
young ministers of the gospel and a 
host of the elders, courageously and 
nonviolently sitting in at lunch coun- 
ters and willingly going to jail for 
conscience sake. One day the South 
will know that when these disinherited 
children of God sat down at lunch 
counters they were in reality standing 
up for the best in the American dream 
and the most sacred values in our Judeo- 
Christian heritage, and thus carrying 
our whole nation back to great wells of 
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democracy which were dug deep by the 
founding fathers in the formulation of 
the Constitution and the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Never before have I written a letter 
this long (or should I say a book?). 
I’m afraid that it is much too long to 
take your precious time. J can assure 
you that it would have been much 
shorter if ] had been writing from a 
comfortable desk, but what else is 
there to do when you are alone for 
days in the dull monotony of a narrow 
jail cell other than write long letters, 
think strange thoughts, and pray long 
prayers? 

If I have said anything in this letter 
that is an overstatement of the truth and 
is indicative of an unreasonable impa- 
tience, I beg you to forgive me. If I have 
said anything in this letter that is an un- 
derstatement of the truth and is indica- 
tive of my having a patience that makes 
me patient with anything less than 
brotherhood, I beg God to forgive me. 

I hope this letter finds you strong in 
the faith. I also hope that circum- 
stances will soon make it possible for 
me to meet each of you, not as an inte- 
grationist or a civil rights leader, but 
as a fellow clergyman and a Christian 
brother. Let us all hope that the dark 
clouds of racial prejudice will soon 
pass away and the deep fog of mis- 
understanding will be lifted from our 
fear-drenched communities and in 
some not too distant tomorrow the 
radiant stars of love and brotherhood 
will shine over our great nation with 
all of their scintillating beauty. 


Yours for the cause of 
Peace and Brotherhood 


Mba 


MaArTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 





Following is a verbatim copy of the public statement by eight 
Alabama clergymen which occasioned Dr. King’s reply. 


April 12, 1963 


We the undersigned clergymen are among those who, in January, issued 
“An Appeal for Law and Order and Common Sense,” in dealing with racial 
problems in Alabama. We expressed understanding that honest convictions in 
racial matters could properly be pursued in the courts, but urged that decisions 
of those courts should in the meantime be peacefully obeyed. 

Since that time there had been some evidence of increased forbearance and 
a willingness to face facts. Responsible citizens have undertaken to work on 
various problems which cause racial friction and unrest. In Birmingham, recent 
public events have given indication that we all have opportunity for a new 
constructive and realistic approach to racial problems. 

However, we are now confronted by a series of demonstrations by some of 
our Negro citizens, directed and led in part by outsiders. We recognize the 
natural impatience of people who feel that their hopes are slow in being realized. 
But we are convinced that these demonstrations are unwise and untimely. 

We agree rather with certain local Negro leadership which has called for 
honest and open negotiation of racial issues in our area. And we believe this 
kind of facing of issues can best be accomplished by citizens of our own 
metropolitan area, white and Negro, meeting with their knowledge and experi- 
ence of the local situation. All of us need to face that responsibility and find 
proper channels for its accomplishment. 

Just as we formerly pointed out that “hatred and violence have no sanction 
in our religious and political traditions,” we also point out that such actions 
as incite to hatred and violence, however technically peaceful those actions may 
be, have not contributed to the resolution of our local problems. We do not 
believe that these days of new hope are days when extreme measures are 
justified in Birmingham. 

We commend the community as a whole, and the local news media and law 
enforcement officials in particular, on the calm manner in which these demon- 
strations have been handled. We urge the public to continue to show restraint 
should the demonstrations continue, and the Jaw enforcement officials to remain 
calm and continue to protect our city from violence. 

We further strongly urge our own Negro community to withdraw support 
from. these demonstrations, and to unite locally in working peacefully for a 
better Birmingham. When rights are consistently denied, a cause should be 
pressed in the courts and in negotiations among local leaders, and not in the 
streets. We appeal to both our white and Negro citizenry to observe the 
principles of law and order and common sense. 


Signed by: 
C. C. J. CARPENTER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Alabama 
JosepH A. Durick, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop, Diocese of Mobile-Birmingham 
Rabbi MILTON L. GRAFMAN, Temple Emanu-El, Birmingham, Alabama 


Bishop PAUL Harpin, Bishop of the Alabama-West Florida Conference of the 
Methodist Church 


Bishop NoLan B. Harmon, Bishop of the North Alabama Conference of the 
Methodist Church 


GeorcE M. Murray, D.D., LL.D., Bishop Coadjutor, Episcopal Diocese of 
Alabama 


Epwarp V. RAMAGE, Moderator, Synod of the Alabama Presbyterian Church 
in the United States 


EARL STALLINGS, Pastor, First Baptist Church, Birmingham, Alabama 
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